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Topics of the Month 


THE CONVENTION 


“HE end of September will bring a war convention 
4| to Atlantic City. No body of men is more in the 
war than the bankers and war is now the business 
of the United States. The Council of National Defense 
has advised the suspension of all business not necessary 
to success in war. The railroads are preparing to give 
practically exclusive attention to the business of war. It 
may be a pertinent question: What business is not neces- 
sary to war? But if anything is excluded it will not be 
banking. It is essential that banking take account of the 
situation and that bankers measure their actions by an 
inventory of the war’s demands. 

The annual convention of the American ‘Bankers 
Association will, therefore, have war and its influence on 
banking, and banking and its influence on war, as the 
topics for discussion and elucidation. 

The influence of war on banking has already made 
itself felt. The Federal Reserve Act has undergone re- 
adjustments and the reserve system is being rapidly devel- 
oped. This is both an offensive and defensive movement. 
The wasteless use of gold, the power to issue currency and 
the careful safeguarding of liquidity are defensive. Get- 
ting funds for the government through the sale of bonds 
is an offensive movement. Next to the direct assault of 
enemy forces, it is doing them damage. 

But the banker has many other things to consider. 
The trade situation is fraught with uncertainties. Indus- 
trial and agricultural production and its stimulation de- 
mand closer study and deeper thought. Every old bank- 
ing problem has suddenly become more acute and many 
new ones are constantly developing. 

All these questions will find a place in the discussion 
at the annual convertion. Association affairs, too, are 
more diverse, voluminous and important. Participation in 
the promotion of the first issue of Liberty Loan bonds 
opened a new field of organization activity that tested and 


demonstrated its capacity for service. The campaign gava 
opportunity for a close inspection of some practical mat- 
ters in whose reaction the secretaries of the Sections 
found new material for study. The state banks and the 
Federal reserve system were brought into new relation- 
ships. The question of savings and thrift was given en- 
tirely new aspects by the demands made on the people for 
money. It became evident that if the savings institutions 
do not adapt themselves to the new condition and provide 
the facilities for the gathering of such funds the govern- 
ment will do it. 

The development of foreign trade will be arrested, 
rather than halted, by the war. A new foreign banking 
institution has just been incorporated with banks as stock- 
holders. Dollar exchange is winning its place. The check 
collection scheme is far from settled. Loans to foreign 
countries is an inviting theme. Why is the system of sub- 
treasuries retained? 

These are the merest suggestion of the variety and 
importance of the questions that will confront the bankers 
at Atlantic City. 

The convention will deserve the attention of the 
17,000 members of the Association, and it is certain to 
bring to them new enthusiasm and a finer knowledge of a 
business whose heights have not been scaled and whose 
depths remain unsounded. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


The complicated provision of the law as to required 
bank reserves and where they shall be kept has been sup- 
planted by a simple requirement that the banks in the 
Federal reserve system shall carry balances with the re- 
serve banks of 7, 10 or 13 per cent., according to their 
classification as country, reserve city or central reserve 
city banks. 

Beyond this requirement the cash position of a bank 
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is a matter for its own determination. For the first time 
since the National Bank Act was passed the banks organ- 
ized under it have to consider as reserves only the balances 
they have with the Federal reserve banks. 

Until the recent amendments to the Reserve Act 
were approved the Federal reserve banks had not been 
real reserve institutions. They carried only part of the 
reserves of their members. They shared the responsibility 
of maintaining the banking situation with hundreds of 
banks in reserve and central reserve cities. Now the 
obligation is theoretically theirs exclusively. It is an easier 
burden for them to bear than it was for the reserve 
agents. They can secure currency easily and, theoret- 
ically, they are equipped to meet any foreseeable demand 
that may be made on them. 

However, the banks of the country, both members of 
the reserve system and others, are by no means released 
from all responsibility. It is not competent for them to 
run wild in the knowledge that there is a haven of refuge 
from all financial storms. In fact, the demand on the 
banker for wisdom and sound judgment, for care and con- 
servatism, are greater than ever before. He is an integral 
part of the huge banking structure. He is not released 
merely by having his own institution in a proper condition. 
He is interested to have every other member of the system 
and every other bank in a proper condition, both for the 
general interest and his own. This is called co-operation. 
It means general and complete interdependence. It is a 
distribution of the general responsibility and its correla- 
tion for mutual advantage and benefit. The Federal re- 
serve- banks are in a different position from all other 
banks only in the degree of their responsibility. ‘Their 
officials -will take cognizance of this fact. 

The Federal reserve banks have had their powers 
greatly increased. While the independent treasury system 
still exists and while the farm land banks are also author- 
ized to act as fiscal agents of the government, the reserve 
banks occupy this position in fact. They are the holders 
of government deposits that were formerly held by the 
national banks. Their capital and their other deposits 
are supplied by their members and they also may issue or 
have issued to them Federal reserve notes. 

The latter is the matter of greatest importance. It 
is the chief element of strength the reserve banks possess. 
It is the power whose exercise demands the greatest cau- 
tion. Under the new conditions the responsibility for in- 
flation, and the consequent upsetting of values, must fall 
on the reserve banks. The resources in gold transferred 
to them from their member banks may be much more 
economically used than formerly. They can prevent a cur- 
rency famine. They have been the great stabilizing 
influence through three years of threatening times. But 
they are to be put to greater tests now that this country 
is in the war and expending vast sums of money. The 
duty of member banks to watch the operations of the 
reserve system and to acquaint themselves with every 
move and declaration of policy of the reserve banks is 
plainer now than ever. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 


In floating issues of government bonds the reserve 
banks are the great factor. As fiscal agents of the gov- 
ernment they not only collect the subscriptions, but they 
are charged with the duty of building up the organizations 
which conduct the bond-selling campaigns. They are also 
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the underwriters of the short term treasury certificates of 
indebtedness authorized by the Act of April 24 last. 

There will be a constant temptation to load govern- 
ment obligations on the reserve banks. So long as the 
people will buy the bonds offered and the sum of the short 
time certificates is within the absorptive power of the 
banks, the temptation will not find translation into fact. 
But the issues of bonds may come too often. There is a 
limit to the amount of bonds that can be sold within a 
defined time. The funds raised by the government must 
be disbursed and find their way back into the accustomed 
channels. The money market must have time to recover 
from the unsettlement occasioned by one bond issue before 
another one is announced. 

The country has done wonders in three years. Hun- 
dreds of millions of American obligations owned abroad 
have been repurchased. More than two billion dollars 
have been loaned to foreign countries and an interna- 
tional trade balance of unprecedented proportions has been 
accumulated. These achievements have greatly added to 
the capacity of the country to absorb bonds. But, after 
all, these accumulations are niggardly in comparison with 
what the people are now called upon to do. There is to 
be a change also. There are American soldiers in France. 
Their number will be constantly increased. These troops 
must be paid, and, compared with the pay of English, 
French or German soldiers, their pay is liberal. 

The sum of the amounts paid to the troops is com- 
paratively small, but it is significant of the fact that all 
of the funds provided are not hereafter to be expended in 
the United States. 


THE PEOPLE 


The government cannot complain about the people’s 


conduct in this war. There has been hesitancy and doubt 
in high official circles. Congress has floundered about in 
all but vain efforts to solve ordinary problems. Old hob- 
bies have been disguised as war measures. Congressional 
malcontents have set the pace for slackers, and traitors 
could find encouragement in the columns of the Congres- 
sional Record. 

But there has never been any doubt about the people. 
They have done everything they were asked to do and 
they have done it willingly and readily. They oversub- 
scribed the Liberty Loan. They registered under the con- 
scription law so quietly that the sensationalists had a hard 
time in finding topics for conversation. The draft is pro- 
ceeding in an orderly way. They not only gave more 
than the hundred million the Red Cross asked, but they 
are, through thousands of other local and neighborhood 
organizations, preparing and working to mitigate the 
horrors of war. The women are knitting and the woman’s 
suffrage organization took the war census in New York 
state and paid the bills. The farmers have responded and 
the crop outlook is most satisfactory despite some adverse 
weather conditions. The Y. M. C. A. is engaged every- 
where in war work and in helping the condition of the 
men incamps. The universities, colleges and schools have 
marvelous accomplishments to their credit. 

The people are alive and alert. Their position is 
difficult enough. As yet it is an academic war. Interest 
in it has not been sustained by reports of victories won 
nor has defeat come to quicken the spirit of determina- 
tion. The reports of the country’s war operations are told 
in terms of Congressional wrangling over penalties to be 
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imposed on patriotism and taxation to be imposed upon 
commercial success. 

The enlisting and sustaining of the interest of the 
people in the war is the great problem. A handful of 
troops in France is of some help. The gathering of the 
National Guard in training camps and the drafting of 
new armies will help more. But not yet is there stimu- 
lation enough. Not yet does the quality, sincerity and 
unselfishness of the leadership indicate that the whole 
thing is not a political game. At intervals the President 
gives a reassuring word and stirs the lapsing hopes, but 
if the people are to be won to the somewhat nebulous 
sacrifices outlined for them, they must have examples as 
well as words of cheer and encouragement. The unseemly 
altercation between Goethals and Denman carried no 
flavor of the grim need of ships which was told in the 
next newspaper column. The cost of that controversy 
could be reduced to dollars easily enough if a bond-selling 
campaign were in progress. When Senator Reed seeks to 
besmirch Hoover’s name he halts the patriotic impulses of 
millions. When a congressman charges a member of the 
National Council of Defense with graft, the damage is not 
suffered by the man attacked; it can be found in the 
dampening of enthusiasm for the war. The people have 
got to furnish from their ranks the men to fight the war 
and from their pockets the money to win the war, but they 
are privileged to look with doubt and shame on the repre- 
sentative men who find everything else more important 
than fighting or winning. 

Mistakes can be corrected and forgotten; blunders can 
be forgiven, but putting opinion or preference or stub- 
borness before the one great need and permitting or com- 
pelling parliamentary delays are crimes that will be 
expiated only in sacrificial blood and the aches of innocent 
hearts. 

The people are doing much better than Congress or 
anyone else, for that matter, but their temper and disposi- 
tion have been ignored as if they were the subjects of an 
autocratic government engaged in a selfish conquest. 


THE NEXT LOAN 


Under the War Loan Act there is authorization for 
the sale of five billions of bonds, of which two billions 
have already been sold. There is also authorization for 
the sale of two billions of short time treasury certificates 
of indebtedness. Of the first amount, three billions was 
designed for use in making advances to the allies. Of 
this amount, on July 21, $1,288,000,000 had been so ad- 
vanced, and of this amount Great Britain had received 
$770,000,000. 

The date of the next loan will be fixed according to 
the need of the Treasury to meet the great obligations im- 
posed upon it. It is, of course, desirable to have the date 
as far away as possible from that on which the subscrip- 
tion books for the last loan were closed. The loan may 
be announced for September 15 or for October 1. It is 
the common understanding that the campaign will last a 
month. The subscriptions will, therefore, close either 
October 15 or November 1. No statement of any kind 
has been made as to the amount, but it is assumed that 
it will be for the remainder of the sum authorized—three 
billions. 

In anticipation of the campaign and for the purpose 
of making and perfecting a better organization and other- 
wise being well prepared for the work, the governors of 
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the reserve banks of Chicago, Cleveland, Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New York, with numbers of their 
associates in the last campaign, met in New York during 
the week of July 16. By invitation of the governors, the 
General Committee of the American Bankers Association 
sent a speical committee to the conference. The plans 
considered and approved will be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for adoption. 

It has been definitely settled probably that the 
organization will be made by Federal reserve districts, 
the bank in each district taking charge within its limits. 
There will, therefore, be nothing in the way of a national 
organization unless the Treasury Department provides 
one. It was the original intention before the last loan 
campaign was begun to have the whole business conducted 
from Washington under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and his assistants. Apparently this notion 
was given no indorsement by the authorities of the re- 
serve banks. They feel that the reserve banks can do 
the better managing with the aid of the organization that 
each of them will have. 


It is understood that the organization will be built 
along somewhat different lines with a greater centraliza- 
tion of authority and responsibility. Instead of a Liberty 
Loan Committee in general charge, the work will be dele- 
gated by that committee to an executive committee, which 
will have general supervision of managers of the various 
branches of the work. The managers will act in the stead 
of sub-committees, which were found unwieldy, and to 
the managers the volunteer forces will look for instruc- 
tions. 


The organization will be divided doubtless into a pub- 
licity and selling organization. Under the former’s juris- 
diction will come the advertising and general publicity 
and the advertising management will necessarily work in 
close co-operation with the sales manager, who will also 
assume charge of the speakers’ bureau. It is proposed to 
extend the organization through the appointment of com- 
mittees in every community in the reserve district. The 
community organizations will, of course, be composed of 
volunteers, but they will be better instructed and supplied 
than in the last campaign and there is probably time 
enough to have them instructed in advance of the cam- 
paign. 

The plans are simple enough and the organization idea 
accords with business principles. It has been stated many 
times that it will be hardly feasible to have the hundreds 
of bond salesmen, who did such effective work in the last 
campaign, serve again without remuneration. Nor is it 
fair to ask the banks to expend more millions in adver- 
tising the loan. Under the law the allotment for expenses 
was $2,000,000 for the two-billion loan, and it will be 
$3,000,000 for the next loan unless Congress makes a 
further appropriation. Such an appropriation may be 
asked for. As a matter of fact, the banks of the country 
spent more money for the first loan than the government 
allowed, and from the government allowance it was neces- 
sary to pay the cost of printing the bonds. If the gov- 
ernment undertakes to pay a fair part of the cost of 
advertising the next issue, the amount prescribed by the 
law would not go far toward paying the whole expense. 

Many bankers and others interested have expressed 
the opinion that the flotation of the next loan would be 
much easier because of the work done for the last one. 
Experience alone can determine that point. It is evident 
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that the bond-buyers the last time were those who could 
be most easily reached. Cities easily organized, contrib- 
uted the larger part of the total and the smaller towns 
did very well, returning the amounts allotted generally. 
The returns indicate that success was in exact proportion 
to the ease with which the people could be reached and 
that the smaller and more remote districts were missed. 
In many cases, perhaps in most cases, new customers will 
have to be found for the next bonds issued, and the work 
will, therefore, have to be much more comprehensive. 

What part the American Bankers Association may 
take as an organization has not been determined. As 
the Association is national and the campaign is to be 
conducted by reserve district organizations, there are 
practical difficulties in the way of successful co-operation. 
When the last loan was announced, the work of raising 
the money immediately became everybody’s business The 
appeal was made to the country and the country re- 
sponded. Any organization was privileged to step in and 
follow its own devices. The idea of failure was not per- 
missible. It is not permissible now. But the next cam- 
paign is to be professionalized and anybody or any or- 
ganization which wishes to contribute toward the conduct 
of the campaign is obliged to align itself with the official 
organization which is charged with the great duty of 
getting the money and supervising all the efforts con- 
tributing to that end. If this is not done, there is certain 
to be conflict of effort and waste of energy. 

Undoubtedly some way will be found of making use 
of the banking organizations, but their participation in 
- the campaign will be subject to the committees and man- 
agers who are placed in charge by the committee selected 
by the Federal reserve bank officials. 


WAR LOAN CLUBS 


In a comprehensive statement, printed elsewhere in 
this issue, Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, points out the compelling neces- 
sity of having the people save in advance the money for 
bonds to be issued. If anything is clear, it is that bonds 
must be bought out of current savings. In England there 
have been developed 35,000 war savings clubs, and, as a 
means of inducing subscriptions from those who have 
small means, the British Government sells for 15s. 6d. 
a certificate which can be redeemed at 15s. 9d. at the 
end of the first year, and by increased annual amounts 
until the end of the fifth year, when the certificate is 
worth one pound sterling. The rate is a little better than 
5 per cent compound interest. 

The small investors have also been encouraged and 
savings in Great Britain have grown wonderfully. But 
the savings situation in Engand is very different from 
that in the United States, where the savings institutions 
are distinctly the collectors of capital and the greatest 
investing organizations. Their assets are in the form 
of mortgages and bonds and these cannot be disturbed 
with safety to the general situation. But the organiza- 
tion of war loan clubs is feasible and sound. However, 
they will not organize themselves. If any plan along 
these lines is to be carried out on a large scale, it will 
be necessary to have official organizers go about the 
country and point the way after arousing the necessary 
interest and enthusiasm. It would be only a matter of 
time and effort to bring into existence a hundred thousand 
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such clubs, whose contributions would be from $50 to 
$200 a week each. In the beginning the amounts accumu- 
lated might be the diversion of funds from savings banks, 
but, in the end, it would increase savings. The thrift 
habit is self-developing. 


THE INTEREST RATE 


There has been much discussion of the interest rate 
of 3% per cent. Many opinions have it that unless the 
next bonds issued carry a rate of at least 4 per cent. the 
loan is not likely to succeed. Experience with the last 
loan showed that in many localities where the ruling inter- 
est rate is much higher the people were not particularly 
eager to invest in bonds that bear only 3% per cent. 

Considered in terms of strict business, the rate is 
undoubtedly low. In communities where the prevailing 
rate is 8 to 10 per cent., 4 or 4% per cent. would also be 
low. But Congress fixed the rate and also decreed that 
the bonds should be sold at not less than par. It is 
pleasant to agree with Congress in this regard. There 
are other and impressive reasons why the war loan bonds 
should be purchased. To the man who says he can get 
10 per cent. for his money, the answer is that the cer- 
tainty of his 10 per cent. or any other rate depends entirely 
on the success of the government in securing funds at 
342 per cent. or whatever rate Congress sees fit to fix. 
If bonds cannot be sold, nothing is secure. This state- 
ment is for general application: Individuals may say that 
it does not apply particularly. That is very true. There 
are always individuals who will hang back and hold out 
for the 10 per cent., but their safety in this respect lies 
in having some one else supply the funds at the lower rate. 
There will always be such persons, just as there will be 
dealers in moonshine whisky and ghouls who will follow 
the army and rob the dead. Just now the subject for 
consideration is the stability and safety of the government 
of the United States. It doesn’t matter that we don’t like 
the war; we have the war whether we like it or not. There 
are members of Congress who advance the weak plea, in 
attempted explanation of their dilatoriness, that their 
constituents do not approve the war. They may not ap- 
prove of rain, but they make their homes waterproof and 
carry umbrellas. So it doesn’t matter whether we like 
the war or not. We’ve got it, and it is rather necessary 
that we see that it doesn’t get us. 

There has also been discussion about the quotations 
for Liberty bonds in the market. They have been selling 
in small quantities a little below par. 

The quoted prices may have some psychological effect, 
but they shouldn’t. The people are not asked to invest in 
war loan’ securities so that they may be equipped with 
something in which they can trade and make or lose 
money. They are asked to invest that the government may 
have the resources with which to pay the cost of setting 
the world aright and smashing autocracy and securing 
freedom at sea. Presumably the bonds are designed to be 
held until that end is attained. Their value is to be 
determined not by what they can be sold at now, but what 
they will be worth when the safety of the world has been 
restored. 

Similarly the security back of the bonds—the faith 
and credit of the United States—is a perfect security if 
the people make it so. The bonds are good if the people 
are good. There is no other answer. 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
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Interest rate, price and security are incidental matters. 
They may be fairly discussed and they may even be criti- 
cised, but objections to them are futile. 


RESERVE BANK BRANCHES 


A branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco has been opened in Spokane and a branch of the 
Kansas City Reserve Bank in Omaha. Under the amended 
Federal Reserve Act the Federal Reserve Board may di- 
rect any reserve bank to establish a branch in a specified 
place. Before amendment the reserve bank had to assume 
the initiative in this respect. Only one reserve bank had a 
branch previously—the Atlanta bank at New Orleans, but 
the prospect now is that branches will increase steadily in 
number. 

Candidates for branch banks with claims unsatisfied 
are Portland, Seattle, Memphis, Denver, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Detroit, Pittsburg, Baltimore and Birmingham. The 
problems incidental to these candidacies are interesting. A 
branch in Spokane was given justification on the secure 
ground of distance from San Francisco. The business of 
the San Francisco bank in the Spokane district was negli- 
gible for the simple reason that the distance separating the 
two points was too great. The case of Seattle rests on 
similar grounds and Portland’s claim is nearly as well 
founded. It is a long ride from St. Louis to Memphis; it 
is over 600 miles from Kansas City to Denver, and as for 
the eastern contenders, they point to their financial conse- 
quence and rest the case on civic pride. 

Weaknesses in the original division into reserve dis- 
tricts are brought to light by the demand for branches. 
Cleveland is at the extreme north end of its district, 
thereby justifying the fond hopes of Cincinnati, Pittsburg 
and Louisville. Detroit is the extreme end of the Chicago 
district, although only 125 miles from Cleveland and, as 
for Baltimore, it overtops the reserve city of its district 
and has been sulking in its tent ever since its failure to 
land the prize. 

But the Reserve Board is concerned with other réa- 
sons than the ability of any city to point with pride to 
its financial and commercial importance. The collection 
system is scheduled, if not destined, to grow and thrive. 
The state banks are to be wooed and won, and to be wooed 
whether they are won or not. The announcement of the 
opening of a branch in Spokane had coupled with it the 
prediction that the state banks in the vicinity would 
speedily begin to join and the announcement as to Omaha 
said that the relations with the clearing house there would 
be very close; the manager of the clearing house was 
absorbed into the new branch. 

So there is found a new line of development for the 
reserve system. It is bound to be followed and it is 
bound to affect check collections and to influence the atti- 
tude of the state banks. Indeed, the notice that Detroit 
was aspiring to a branch reserve bank came with the 
notice that the Peoples State Bank of that city had applied 
for entrance to the reserve system. 

Another result is that the country will rapidly become 
accustomed to the idea of branch banks. Some of the 
bitte rest opponents to anything with the word “branch” in 
it are advocating branches of the reserve banks. Thus 
civic pride gets the better of speculative enmity and theory 
surrenders to practice and the practical. 
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The effect on the state banks is yet to be demonstrated. 
Fifty-seven out of twenty-odd thousand have so far suc- 
cumbed. They have been on the verge of flocking into the 
system for many months, but the verge holds firm and 
the flocking cannot be noticed. A sarcastic country banker 
has written a letter to the editor about it. He suggesis 
that the Reserve Board should hang up inducements like 
a circulation manager—a cuckoo clock for a new sub- 
scriber whose capital is $100,000 or under and a tea set of 
fifty-six pieces of hand-painted porcelain for one of half 
a million; also a complete history of the people of Java, 
with pictures in four colors and twelve volumes for every 
subscriber with seven figures consumed in the relation of 
his capital and surplus. And the editor answered: “Wei, 
why not?” 


PRICE FIXING 


In the realm of price fixing, the only ways seem to 
be blind alleys always with an impregnable stone wall 
at the end against which common sense is dashed to 
pieces. There is a good reason advanced for not doing 
everything that has so far been proposed and a reason of 
any kind seems to breed another quite different. The 
patient investigator turns away in despair to agree with 
Mr. Dooley that there are “many argymints pro and con, 
mostly con.” 

Economically the case rests on a general failure of the 
supply of all sorts of commodities to keep pace with the 
demand and the resultant disposition of those in need to bid 
up prices. For many months the great problem confronting 
consumers of commodities has not been what they would 
pay, but what they could get and whether or not they could 
get it. The law of supply and demand has not changed, 
but the period within which readjustments could be ex- 
pected has become too protracted, and the situation be- 
comes irksome when the improbability or impossiblity of 
satisfying a need is fraught with peril imminent and 
general. Self-denial is not a pronounced characteristic of 
the nation. Not yet have the people learned to forego— 
not bread, but bread of exactly the kind to which they 
have been accustomed. So the grain market where the 
future is the great subject of study and action, was sus- 
pended lest the present become intolerable through fear 
of what is impending, and the fabricator of grains was 
placed beyond the influence of the speculator. This was 
not arbitrary interference with the law of supply and 
demand; it was the excision of an influence which was 
extending artificial stimulation to its operation. 

More serious questions are the extent to which the 
government shall act to stay profits without discouraging 
production and impairing its own revenues. Theoretically, 
there is no doubt that an adjustment can be reached 
without producing a disastrous result. Practically some- 
thing beyond human wisdom would be required to reach it. 

In Washington effort crystallized into a controversy 
in which Secretary Lane argued for liberal prices and 
Secretaries Daniels and Baker demanded action which 
would fix prices practically without profit. President 
Wilson intervened to assert that prices should be large 
enough to permit extensions and stimulate production, but 
there is a populistic coterie which wants commodities com- 
mandeered and business plundered. 

The situation is further complicated by a dispute as 
to the beneficiary of the fixed prices. If prices are fixed 
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only as to the commodities the government buys and 
favorably to the government, then the private consumer 
will pay for the same commodities prices that are cor- 
respondingly higher, not because the seller will demand 
them, but because the buyers will bid them up. So the 
Federal Trade Commission argues that the prices fixed 
for the government under the power to commandeer 
should apply for the benefit of the private consumer as 


well. 

This contention is met by the question of who will 
determine the resultant problem of distributing what is 
left of a commodity after the demands of the government 
are satisfied. The whole thing has been summed up by the 
Engineering and Mining Journal in the relation of the 
following transaction in copper: 


The government bought 60,000,000 pounds at 25 cents, 
the market at the time being about 30 cents. The chairman 
of the copper committee asks the producers to contribute 
pro rata to the government contract. What happens? The 
small producers—those who sell ore to the smelters, whose 
output is individually small but in the aggregate is con- 
siderable—cannot conveniently be reached and —— their 
quota, which causes the larger producers to supply more 
than their share. The refiners who buy copper material 
on average price contracts, and this represents a large 
proportion of the total business, cannot contribute, for they 
cannot buy copper at 30 cents and sell it at 25 cents 
and remain solvent. Many of these contracts are with 
foreign producers, including British. If the ideas that 

revail in Washington are carried out, that is, not only 
costes cheaply for this government, but for the allies, we 
are likely to witness this condition, namely: (1) The 
subtraction from the market of a large quantity of 
copper at a relatively low price. (2) Further rise in the 
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free market owing to this subtraction. (3) Payment by 
American refiners to British producers at the high market 
prices, according to the contracts with them. (4) Dear 
copper to American consumers. (5) American producers 
supplying cheap copper to the British government and 
British consumers. (6) American government losing taxes 
on excess profits. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal adds that “The 
wiseacres of the Federal Trade Commission apparently 
have some glimmerings of ideas as to how the thing 
would work, so they propose to limit prices to everybody. 
In other words, they would put a blight on production. 
If there is one formula for losing the war, they have 
got it.” 

Probably it is not quite so bad as that. It is hardly 
pertinent to argue from the one real price-fixing effort— 
the $2 price for wheat. That was done plainly to stimu- 
late production and encourage the farmer. In this aspect 
of the case, the husbandman is not exactly the pet of 
Congress. He is particularly the victim of market con- 
ditions. The industrial producer, in these days, is sold 
up for months ahead. He knows exactly where he stands 
as to future earnings, if labor doesn’t revolt. The farmer 
cannot know, and he is not likely to be enthusiastic about 
an uncertainty. Perhaps in these days $2 is not an exorbi- 
tant price for wheat. It is much below the present market. 
But it is a profitable price, and with it as a certainty, the 
farmer will feel free to increase acreage and effort. But 
the same solution for the steel maker, the paper manu- 
facturer and the fabricator of specialties is difficult, very 
difficult probably, but not impossible. A. D. W. 


NEW RESERVE BANK BRANCHES 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that arrange- 
ments have been completed for the organization of a 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco at 
Spokane, Wash. The branch will be under the control of 
a board of five directors, three of whom have been desig- 
nated by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco and 
two by the Federal Reserve Board. Those designated on 
behalf of the Federal reserve bank are as follows: 

E. T. Coman, president of the Exchange National 
Bank of Spokane; D. W. Twohy, president of the Old Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane; Charles A. McLean, manager of 
the Spokane Clearing House. 

Those designated on behalf of the Federal Reserve 
Board are as follows: 

Peter McGregor, a farmer and stock raiser living 
near Spokane; G. I. Toevs, who has had long experience 
in the milling and banking business and is now vice- 
president and manager at Spokane for the Centennial Mill 
Company. 

Mr. McLean will be manager of the branch and chair- 
man of its Board. The Board has been advised that the 
eligible state banks in the territory adjacent to the Spo- 
kane branch will take the necessary steps toward becom- 
ing members of the Federal reserve system as soon as pos- 
sible, and it is understood ‘that the local banking com- 


minity will freely use the new branch, while there will be 
close working arrangements between it and the Spokane 
Clearing House. 

The Federal Reserve Board has also announced the 
personnel of the board of directors of the branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, which is shortly 
to be established at Omaha, Neb. The branch will be 
operated by a board of five directors, of whom three have 
been selected by the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
as follows: 

Luther Drake, Omaha, president Merchants National 
Bank; J. C. McNish, Omaha, owner McNish Cattle Loan 
Company; W. B. Hughes, Omaha, manager Omaha Clear- 
ing House. 

The Federal Reserve Board has designated two direc- 
tors as follows: 

P. L. Hall, Lincoln, Neb., president Central National 
Bank; R. O. Marnell, Nebraska City. 

The manager of the branch will be W. B. Hughes, 
and it is understood that many of the functions heretofore 
exercised by the Omaha Clearing House Association in 
connection with the examination of banks will be trans- 
ferred to the new branch. 

The state of Wyoming will probably be included in 
the territory assigned to the Omaha branch. 
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Incidents and Experiences in the Flotation of 


the Liberty Loan, 


Bankers Association from the banks of the country, 

the material below has been excerpted as giving a 
general idea of the experiences of the banks and the sug- 
gestions, drawn from that experience, for the handling 
of the next loan. There is no unanimity of sentiment and 
about both sides of every question are covered, but there is 
a concert of opinion that gives to the expression of fact 
and opinion a value beyond estimate. 

Hundreds of bankers say that a much better way to 
handle a loan of the kind would be to have the banks 
underwrite it, have the bonds delivered and then sold by 
the banks. The reports make it clear that the last cam- 
paign was badly organized and that the time allowed 
forbade the carrying of the selling effort into the rural 
districts. There are many allusions to the indifference 
and the opposition of the German-Americans, particularly 
in the agricultural districts of the states in the middle 
west. But there is also distinct and gratifying evidence 
that this opposition could be effectively met and overcome 
if the proper effort were made and the subject adequately 
presented. 


To the urban banker it may seem strange, but 
weather conditions had a tremendous influence on bond 
selling in many states, notably Texas, Iowa and Oklahoma. 
In the former the absence of rain and in Iowa the presence 
of it, with consequent muddy roads, made the farmers dis- 
consolate in the one instance, and unreachable in the other. 


Much is said of the interest rate, which is compared 
unfavorably with the rate of 7 to 10 per cent. prevailing 
in the west and many parts of the middle west. This gen- 
eral view as to the inadequacy of 3% per cent. was coun- 
tered, however, by frequent expressions that the people 
subscribed from motives of patriotism. Thus it is made 
evident that patriotism, interpreted as a regard and 
understanding of the pressing needs of the country, is 
effective to offset the desire for an investment at a higher 
rate of interest. 


Every explanation offered of the failure to achieve 
success is answered by the relation of a case in which 
success was obtained under practically similar circum- 
stances and conditions. 

The testimony is conclusive as to the need of mission- 
ary work—well devised, well ordered, well organized 
and continuous. The people must be taught what 
bonds are and why they must buy them. They 
must be taught what the war is, what it means 
to every citizen and what the failure to support the 
government in every possible way means. That the people 
did not understand is an expression heard from every 
quarter, from Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, as 
well as from Minnesota, Texas and Oregon. If there are 
15,000,000 farmers and the time required to explain the 
situation to each one is thirty minutes or more, it becomes 
obvious that there is a herculean task before the promoters 
of war loans. 

The work of teaching and proselyting can be done if 
enough trained men can be secured to do it. It is rather 


| ees the 8,006 reports received by the American 


Told by Bankers 


more of a job than the bankers can attend to without the 
assistance of thousands of others. 

The following extracts from the reports are offered 
as indicative of the general character of the replies: 


MISSISSIPPI 


We have posted conspicuously the advertising matter 
received by us. The people as a whole do not seem to 
appreciate the good of this loan. They are indifferent not 
only to the loan, but to the war itself. A lack of interest 
is much in evidence. 

Organization of permanent forces for continuous 
selling of these and future bonds to the people. We are 
impressed that the pressure should not only be continuous, 
but that it should be intensified today over yesterday, 
throughout the period of need. The people as a whole 
are sound of heart, but the need of education and correct 
information is very great. Momentum is the result of 
power applied continuously and increasingly and mo- 
mentum is certainly needed. 

A lively general interest was shown in this loan by 
all classes. We believe that succeeding issues will be 
better subscribed than this one. Although we made a 
good campaign amongst our customers and sold an amount 
equal to about 12 per cent. of our deposits, we believe that 
with a better planned campaign we could have sold 50 
per cent. more. 

Our people are just waking up to their duty and 
responsibility in buying these bonds. ‘We believe the next 
issue will be more easily sold. The public has got the 
education and information this time, so it will take less 
talk and advertising for the next issue. 


WYOMING 


Only two farmers subscribed through us. Urgent 
need of a thorough campaign of education among farmers 
and stockmen. 

People here felt that the investment from a financial 
standpoint was a poor one, but subscribed to show loyalty 
to the government. 


UTAH 


People did not wake up until the last minute that it 
was their war. Many said it is a “rich man’s war.” Dis- 
tance also served to dull them. It was not close enough. 
They are loyal and sound, however, and will come through 
at another time as well or better. The ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations here made a house to house canvass and did 
fine work the last week. 


NEVADA 


All classes of labor are well paid here and I believe 
the same thing could be done over again. The writer 
visited the town of Ruth where one of the large mines 
is located, and received subscriptions in one day amount- 
ing to $12,500; from $50 up to $1,000. It was necessary 
to do a lot of explaining to the people, but when thor- 
oughly explained subscribed very freely. In my opinion, 
a personal visit to these people by some one competent 
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and reliable to explain will accomplish more than any 
other scheme of getting the proposition before the people. 
Very few of those who subscribed through us did 
We do not believe that the number 
Practically all subscribed through 


so as an investment. 
will exceed ten in all. 
patriotism. 


TENNESSEE 


I am of the opinion that advertisement with window 
displays and in the papers does not accomplish much 
in the small towns and the country. I think it will take 
personal work to present the matter and appeal to their 
patriotism. We have advertised with window displays 
and such other literature as was sent us, and I have not 
had a single person call and volunteer to take a bond. 

The farmer and small savings accounts have not been 
induced to buy. Seem skeptical and show little inclina- 
tion to buy 3% per cent. bonds. Prefer 4 per cent. time 
certificates, and the idea seems to prevail that they can- 
not get the money back in so long a time that it is like 
letting it go forever. 

Very little interest or concern manifested, i. e., so far 
as participation in the loan is concerned. A spirit of “Let 
the other fellow buy the bonds, the man with millions.” 

It is our opinion that it would pay the government to 
pay a commission on the next sale of bonds instead of 
spending such a large amount on advertising. 

Ours is a country community and people take to 
things very slowly, but if they would have had more time 
to think about this loan and understood that it was their 
duty to help, think a great many people would have taken 
small bonds. We had a great many inquiries at the last. 


IOWA 


The writer does not like to offer any suggestions to 
people that have forgotten more about bond-selling than 
he ever knew, but to me it seems too much stress was put 
on the fact that any one could own a bond, because they 
were as small as $50. So many of our customers con- 
cluded that by subscribing for $50 or $100 they were 
doing all they were asked to do, when they really should 
have purchased in much larger amounts. 

We believe the next issue will sell more readily than 
this one. People seem to be just beginning to get inter- 
ested and are voluntarily making inquiries, but do not 
look for large sale here until corn is harvested. An issue 
at harvest time ought to sell well here. 

People here hardly appreciate that we are at war. 
Look for future loans to receive greater patronage. 

Our clients are not accustomed to buying bonds of 
any kind and many did not know the nature of a bond; 
our information as to when they would be ready for 
delivery and other minor details was not very complete. 
If it could have been arranged so that they could have 
been sold and delivered immediately we could have placed 
considerably more. 

It is my judgment that the issue would also have 
been oversubscribed had not the impression prevailed that 
the government expected a person to buy a bond, rather 
than that he should buy all he could. 

Our working class and men of small means con- 
tributed very liberally to the loan, but we had very light 
response from the farmer, even from our farmers who 
are estimated to be worth from $50,000 to $75,000. The 
larger majority of our farmers are not awake to the 
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situation and nearly all reasons for not subscribing are 
prompted through selfish motives. Others refuse to sub- 
scribe because the money is loaned to the Allies, preferring 


to use same for home defense only. May add that three- 
fifths of our total sales after deducting the bank’s amounts 
were sold to so-called German-Americans. 

The writer offered to loan money to every single per- 
son who wanted to buy bonds, either on the installment 
plan or borrow money pledging the bonds as collateral 
security. Whenever a party made the excuse that he did 
not have money with which to pay bonds, we then offered 
to loan the money. 

No subscriptions from German-Americans whatever. 
Sixty-six per cent. of total subscribed by Bohemian- 
Americans. 

I think that more bonds will be sold here after some 
of the boys go into training. The people do not realize 
the necessity as yet. 

We made no estimate of time spent in computing the 
expense. The only lamentable thing is that there are 
lots of people who are well to do and have profited by 
war prices and enjoy the protection of the “Flag” and 
then won’t even buy a small Liberty bond. I wish there 
were some way to get them to see the issue at stake. 

People around here do not seem to realize that we 
are in the war, and don’t think they will until some of 
the boys from here are wounded or killed. When you 
talk Liberty Loan they just smile at you. Most of them 
need a jolt and then it will come. 

This is a farming section, a large per cent. of the 
farmers being Germans or German descent. They are 
not with us. Out of our sixty odd subscribers, but two 
were Germans or German descent. Wealthy farmers, able 
to take thousands of dollars of these bonds, refused abso- 
lutely to take one. They don’t want their boys to go to 
war, they won’t invest in Liberty bonds, and seemingly all 
they care for is raise a crop, sell it at an enormous price, 
and pocket the money. Quite a number have withdrawn 
their deposits in the banks and hidden it away, refusing 
to put a dollar in these bonds. Had it not been for the 
banks and what work they did, very few bonds would have 
been sold. 

Our bank with total assets of $1,300,000 secured sub- 
scriptions from 180 people in sum total of $24,800. In 
order to bring the subscription in this city up to a 
respectable figure, we subscribed for $75,000 for our ac- 
count which, we feel, is too large an amount for us to 
carry on our account. Our people have had very little 
experience with bonds of any character, but we anticipate 
that when the real bonds are received, we will be able 
to effect further sales. Our experience is that the issue 
was subscribed by people in moderate circumstances and 
that people with greater resources did not subscribe as 
they should. 

To get results a committee should be had to make a 
thorough canvass. In this loan it was our experience that 
only about eight subscriptions were made without solicita- 
tion. People that could have well afforded to take bonds 
were mainly those that took a small bond or none at all. 

Time was so short to do the work that our committee 
was just made up of one or more from each bank and 
none from outside. The banks really were the only solicitors, 
except that a very few individuals interested themselves 
to do some soliciting now and then, as opportunity offered. 
Subsequent issazes of bonds will require the work of large 
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committees, composed of men and women from all callings 
in life and a systematic distribution of literature, as well 
as a general personal canvass over the counties. 

We find the farmers very enthusiastic over this bond 
issue, and they will support our great nation to the finish. 
They are looking at this bond issue in a practical, business- 
like way and are making every effort to produce a big 
crop. 

P rhe people living in the smaller towns and the rural 
communities regard the interest rate as being too low. 
Practically all the banks pay 4 per cent. and a great num- 
ber 5 per cent. on time deposits. Those who subscribed 
from our little town did so as their patriotic duty. 

We had two speakers here to give the public some idea 
or a better idea of the Liberty Loan and all its good 
features, and this stimulated to some extent the sale of the 
bonds; however, as wealthy a community as this could do 
far more, and we believe will do so on the next issue. 


SOUTH DAKOTA | 


This community would not come across through news- 
paper “ads” or through letters; we simply just had to 
go out in the country and make a house-to-house canvass, 
and after it was put up square to them, and from a 
patriotic duty, they would take $50 or $100 bonds. 

Thirty days is not enough time to educate the people 
to buy bonds. A publicity campaign contemplating the 
sale of the next issue, should be started now. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


This is a town of about 4,000 population, and we are 
surprised at so many people of all kinds, rich, poor, etc., 
taking the bonds, showing that the people are interested. 
We were very much annoyed at not having buttons until 
the last day. If practicable, we would suggest for next 
loan that we might have some kind of form to be given as 
a receipt to our subscribers when we take their money. 

We have a large Portuguese population. They were 
slow in purchasing at first, but toward the close did very 
well. In case of a new loan we expect that we would have 
good sales to these people. 

What we want to suggest is this: That the next issue 
of bonds be put out in form of certificates for small 
amounts and bearer bonds for the larger amounts, to be 
sold over the counter by banks and post offices and other 
credit agencies, thus saving needless waste. Please look 
into this matter and see if it cannot be done. 


NEW JERSEY 


Too much reading matter sent out—could not find 
time to look it over. Advertising matter, too much to it— 
should be in as few sentences as possible, with the facts 
boiled down. Too many telegrams sent to us, and all of 
our telegrams were relayed from Elizabeth over telephone, 
instead of sending by Western Union direct to Westfield. 
Too many confusing instructions from Federal reserve 
bank, and too hard to borrow money there; we were turned 
down on rediscounts and cannot see any benefit from doing 
all the collecting here free and not getting any favors (re- 
discounts) in return. We have loaned money at 3% per 
cent. for three months to everyone. 

Greater efficiency could be obtained in future loans by 
local banks working more in harmony. Competition should 
for the moment be discouraged. Advertising should be 
handled by an experienced advertising man, and each bank 
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should pay its share instead of each bank advertising 
separately. Our foreign population is a veritable gold 
mine. They have withdrawn many thousands of dollars 
from the banks and could easily be reached by workers 
familiar with Slavish, Hungarian, Polish and Russian. 

I should like to emphasize the suggestion that in 
future loans it would be well to have some committees go 
from town to town in the outlying districts, where there 
are no banks, and present the value of government bonds 
and general information regarding them to the people. We 
found this helped us very much, as a committee made one 
short trip through a few towns in our vicinity with very 
good results. We also think the Boy Scouts were of great 
value in the work. 

Rahway’s apportionment, $242,000. Rahway’s sub- 
scription through its three banking institutions, $400,000. 
This good result was obtained through the energetic work 
of our loan committee and hearty co-operation of all 
classes. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the New York 
Liberty Loan Committee, working through their sub-com- 
mittees, for the splendid help they gave us in Hacketts- 
town. They furnished fine speakers, and at my sugges- 
tion sent a committee traveling in automobiles through 
some of our outlying towns. This committee held some 
meetings, talked with individuals, etc., and the results 
were very gratifying. I think this idea should be carried 
out in pushing future loans. Some of the people, in small 
towns where there are no banks, do not understand about 
government bonds—a committee sent to these towns could 
explain the points of proposed loan and secure many sub- 
scriptions. Boy Scouts were also of great assistance to us. 


CONNECTICUT 


The population of this town is a little over 3,000—a 
rural district. This $67,000 has been paid for in full by 
bank. It was raised very largely by personal appeal of 
the treasurer—letters, telephones and calls. The local 
paper had our advertising and gave us reading notices. 
Nearly all subscribers were depositors. Our actual with- 
drawals were $6,714.60. Nearly all the loans will be paid 
in thirty days. 

A big waste in the publicity department, as we had 
any number of duplicate shipments from the same address 
in different handwritings and many pounds of paper 
wasted. Federal reserve banks of New York and Boston 
sending us the same thing, particularly long and expensive 
telegrams. 

Our fifty-week plan was to start a savings account 
with each subscriber, and buying the bond ourselves, pay 
him interest on account as usual until enough money is 
saved to ‘purchase bond from us. This plan shows a loss 
on interest, but gains many new accounts for the bank in 
the end. 


IDAHO 


The campaign in Boise and vicinity was very effi- 
ciently conducted. As a rate of 7 to 8 per cent. is readily 
obtained on farm mortgages here, it is very evident that 
the hearty response was from patriotic motives. 

The people would not subscribe very heavily for the 
reason that they expect another call for a loan shortly 
after this one, with perhaps a higher interest rate. 

Ordinarily, I am not very easily discouraged, but I 
do view the result of this war bond campaign with some 
apprehension, as it seems almost impossible to bring home 
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to the people a realization of the fact that we are not 
only at war, but that it is their war; that is, everyone’s 
war; but especially in the interior it is difficult, indeed, to 
present the matter in such a way as to impress the indi- 
vidual or make him understand his own personal responsi- 
bility in the matter. The amount of bonds apportioned to 
Idaho was $5,800,000, which I am confident we will not be 
able to reach. I am in hopes, however, from the indica- 
tions, that something like $4,000,000 will be subscribed 
for. It is hard also to understand the position of some so- 
called bankers whose lethargy in a matter calling for patri- 
otic duty is a matter of surprise to me. I realize, of 
course, that the American people are not bond buyers as 
compared with foreign countries, and I realize that it is 
going to take a great deal of patient explanation and con- 
tinuous effort to educate them in this respect and get them 
to thinking along proper lines, but I am confident that it 
can be done. I have every faith in the loyalty of the 
American people as a whole, and believe when their con- 
scientiousness is once aroused to just exactly what con- 
fronts them, they will respond willingly and fully. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Local loan notes are 10 per cent. Banks pay 6 per 
cent. on time deposits. Nearly everyone is paying 10 
per cent. on some indebtedness, and we seem to be unable 
to get the public (locally) to feel that it is their patriotic 
duty to purchase, and they don’t seem willing to lose 
any money for patriotic purposes. We are having a hard 
time getting subscriptions. Out here on the prairies there 
are no war time demonstrations, and we see no war time 
demonstrations or war time prepsrations, and the people 
do not seem to realize the actual conditions. 

In this state a peculiar political situation exists. Due 
to the array of farmers and union men against banks and 
“big biz,” as they say, it would be more benefit to the 
loan had it been placed by a general citizens committee 
instead of through the banks. The dominating political 
control of the state, the Non-Partisan League, through 
their leader and papers, have been very lukewarm toward 
the loan, but not actually hostile. . 

We have a large German population here, and while 
the most of them talked loyal they, as a matter of fact, 
gave plain evidence of having talked it over among them- 
selves and agreed they would not subseribe, but would 
make excuses; and that is what they did. It made it very 
hard to secure subscriptions from the Germans, although 
scme of them did subscribe, but their influence was against 
the bonds. 

Government should make some arrangement for pay- 
ment of actual expense of committee in charge and for 
franking privilege for postage necessary. 

We were much handicapped at the beginning of our 
campaign by the lack of any definite information or sys- 
tem with regard to the Liberty bond issue. If a definite 
plan were outlined and perfected, before the bonds are 
on the market it would greatly facilitate the sale of the 
$3,000,000,000 issue. A carefully worked out plan, definite 
in all its details, will save us a great amount of unneces- 
sary explanations. 

Practically every one asked to subscribe to the loan 
seemed to be of the opinion that it should be taken up 
by people who have money in savings banks where they 
get a low rate of interest. People here with savings 


accounts stated that they get more interest from the 
banks than from the bonds. 
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Mr. , cashier of Bank, and myself 
worked together soliciting bonds for two days, securing 
subscriptions for $4,500. Most of the subscribers were 
people of small means whom we had to finance in buying 
the bonds. After securing the subscriptions we divided 
them between the two banks. We have a difficult field in 
which to work, as many of our customers are of German 
descent and were strongly pro-German before the United 
States declared war; very few of these men subscribed. 
There is also a strong following of the Non-Partisan 
League (a socialistic organization calling itself a farmers’ 
league), and we found that very few of the prosperous 
farmers subscribed. Of course, there were some from 
both classes, but when compared with what the people of 
moderate means and of English or Norwegian ancestry 
did, the other classes fell far short of what they should 
have done. 


INDIANA 


The farmers did not respond, and this is a farming 
community. A little advertising on the part of the govern- 
ment through the several mail carriers might have been 
of some help. 

This came on the people suddenly and our time for 
effective organization was too limited. The banks in 
the country, especially outside the county seat (fifteen in 
number) were a little slow to talk and advise the invest- 
ment, fearing they would be drawn on to the extent of 
meking them unable to take care of their customers (the 
farmers). Anything which could be done that would 
gradually withdraw this money from them would make 
future calls the easier financed. 

This campaign has been one of education locally. 
Probably one or two persons in the community owned 
bonds. It was impossible to enlist any help, except the 
cashier of competing bank. However, our quota was sub- 
scribed and sold and the ground work for another cam- 
paign is laid. The hardest thing we had to contend with 
was the feeling that the loan would be over-subscribed by 
people more able to subscribe. 

It seems to me that it would be very easy to sell 
at least $100,000 more in this county by doing personal 
work. 

South Bend is quite proud of the fact that it has 
sold Liberty bonds in excess of its quota. There was the 
utmost co-operation among the banks in a strenuous effort 
to educate all of the people in the importance of buying 
bonds. All requests made by the Treasury Department, 
the Federal reserve bank and the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation were promptly complied with. Clearing house 
meetings were held about every other day, and the vari- 
ous duties imposed upon the banks were divided up and 
handled by committees. The banks were generous in 
advertising expense. 

The next issue of bonds in order to get the farmers 
interested will have to have some added attraction, as they 
are not among the subscribers in this section and are 
really the ones that are best able to assist. A special 
appeal to the farmer we think absolutely necessary. 


WISCONSIN 


This community subscribed its quota by over 110 per 
-ent. Much credit is due to the business men and mer- 
chants, who solicited personally in teams and otherwise 
boosted for the cause. We found that subscriptions came 
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in slowly until we began posting the names of subscribers 
on a bulletin board on the street, together with an indi- 
cator showing the total amount subscribed by the whole 
community. The results were changed several times 
daily. The amounts of the individual subscriptions were 
not, of course, given, only the name. This bulletin 
attracted a crowd continuously; people seemed to be 
possessed with a desire to see their names in print. 
Although this is primarily an agricultural community, 
very few farmers subscribed to the loan. Perhaps this 
was due in part to the fact that they were not solicited 
personally with the same thoroughness as were the people 
in town, being harder to reach. 


This is a strictly German community. I feel safe to 
say were I to publicly solicit funds for the Liberty Loan 
our bank would suffer by dozens of withdrawals. I can- 
not conceive of any community being as totally devoid of 
patriotism as the one I am living in. Speakers have 
appeared here and have been denounced after talking 
against Germany. We need to make a few arrests here 
to quiet a situation which promises to enlarge as time 
goes on. 

Failed to interest farmers. Variety of excuses made, 
but we think real reason was unwillingness to loan at 3% 
per cent. 

It seems to be a difficult proposition to get the people 
in this community to realize that we are engaged in war. 
It is a new thing here and investing in 314 per cent. 
government bonds did not appeal to them, as they could 
get 4 per cent. on their money while on deposit in the 
local banks. If the war continues and other bond issues 
are brought out by the government, the people will have 
to be educated to purchase them. 


People in this vicinity are very much pro-German. 
Would like to take on some of Liberty bonds, but am con- 
vinced that the people would draw on the bank. There 
seems to be lack of confidence. 

In placing the Liberty Loan bonds on the market we 
had Mr. divide the trade territory into districts, 
three autos and twelve men to each township, and made a 
house-to-house canvass. Tuesday and Monday this week 
this proved very satisfactory, and probably between 90 and 
95 per cent. of the parties interviewed were sold a bond; 
this was general with all parties canvassing. No large 
blocks were sold, but we sold over 200 bonds against a 
registration of about eighty men. Patriotism, duty to 
country, and perpetuating present government were best 
arguments to sell. Some of the Germans were good pur- 
chasers, but we find the second generation of Germans, 
and a great many American born, whose fathers and 
grandfathers were born in this country inclined to be 
rather indifferent to the call. 

It is essential that some organization be had that will 
reach the farmers in the farming communities. Those 
farmers here who have money to invest have certainly not 
shown the right spirit. 

This being a German community and opposed to the 
war in general, it was hard work for us in disposing of 
the small amount of bonds we did. We assure you we put 
forth our best efforts. 

Ripon has a population of about 4,000, and $255,900 
of the Liberty bonds were sold, 884 subscribing for the 
same. The work was done very thoroughly, there being 
ten teams, with a captain over each team, six men com- 
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prising a team. We followed the method of Mr. Ward, of 
the National Y. M. C. A. 

A strong German community. Bonds sold slow and 
took lots of hard work. Some banks did not sell a single 
bond. 


TEXAS 


It has been very hard to get the people here inter- 
ested in taking Liberty bonds. They seem to look at it 
as a cold-blooded matter of investment, and as long as 
they can dance with their 8 per cent. Texas maiden, 
Liberty bonds remain wall flowers. I have tried hard, but 
in vain, to get them to look at it from a patriotic point 
of view. They seem to consider it all a dream and vision 
to think that Germany wants to come here and fight us, 
and much less want an indemnity from us. They do 
not relish the idea of fighting a kingly or kaiser autocracy 
in favor of another kingly or money autocracy. They 
seem to dread the idea that if our great liberty-loving 
and God-fearing nation should be forced to adopt a mili- 
tarism strong and great enough to overcome German 
militarism that we would be no better off than the heavy- 
laden German masses and their allies and foes; whereas, 
if there were an appeal to Christian human masses and 
this were brought to an end, that militarism would fade 
away from its own inertia, and kaiserism and autocracy 
die with it. But the more it is fed and nourished the 
more dreadful it grows. 

While the writer has been in the banking business 
for twenty-seven years, neither he nor associates are 
financiers—just common American citizens. The writer 
is also an intensely southern man—but an AMERICAN, 
undiluted, unhyphenated first, and whose motto is “My 
Country, she is always right.” This statement holds good 
for 98 per cent. of southern men. So much for preface. 
A cotton crop is a very expensive crop to make. Last 
year the grain and feed crops were almost failures, making 
this crop an extra expensive one. Just at this season the 
south is always out of funds, for above reasons. From 
June 1 to September 1 all our banks are borrowers—after 
which time we have funds in large amounts in proportion 
to capital. If it were November this bank, with $50,000 
capital, would take $7,000 in Liberty bonds—now we are 
unable to take any. None of this loan comes back to us, 
as we have no factories or munition plants. This state, 
and, in fact, the whole south will not be slackers, but will 
give the full measure of its patriotism. 

Most of the subscribers through this bank are town 
people. The farmers do not seem to realize the necessity 
of their helping out. This loan came at a time when 
there is very little money in this locality. We believe that 
after the cotton crop is gathered our people will subscribe 
more freely. 

We eould not induce any farmers to invest. So many 
fool speeches have been made over the country lauding the 
farmer as a great patriot for raising $2 wheat and 25-cent 
cotton that he now believes he is a patriot equal to the 
man in the trenches, and, therefore, is not expected to con- 
tribute. There are many farmers in this state who will 
make small fortunes on their crops. We will try to wake 
them up on the next issue. 

We find a great many wage earners wanting to take 
bonds on instalment plan. Boy Scouts our best selling 
agents. 

Our people who have subscribed at all have taken 
fairly liberal, but it seems that some of our people most 
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able to subscribe have taken none. I think a publicity 
campaign to help banks dispose of their holdings in this 
issue to individuals, would be helpful in order that the 
banks can subscribe more liberally for future issues. 

Half of total was subscribed during the last twenty- 
four hours. Would likely have doubled subscription if 
books were open ten days longer. 

This country has not yet realized that we have a 
war on hand. Our town should have subscribed for at 
least $15,000. Practically all bonds were sold by personal 
solicitation. 

Subscriptions were not properly urged, people did 
not seem to realize the importance until the last day. 
Next time we shall endeavor to have organized effort. 


OREGON 


We believe we could have sold more bonds if we could 
have delivered them at once. By this we mean if we 
would have had bonds on hand all during the time sub- 
scriptions were being taken. 

We could have sold more bonds if we could have had 
more circulars, and received them two weeks or more 
before the sale closed. We would suggest distribution of 
circulars in regard to loan by all banks, these to be fur- 
nished by the government, and to be distributed in a 
frank envelope. 

Committee selected here in a hurry, held all meetings. 
T , chairman, is a public-spirited citizen. He left sub- 
scription lists at stores and banks, but storekeepers did 
not urge their customers to buy because they feared loss 
of trade or injury to business. There is only one news- 
paper in this town. The editor, Schultz, did not mention 
the war loan favorably. This is a rich dairy community. 
The dairymen do not understand why the government 
should need money from them. Three or four active solic- 
itors, who can explain the need of the money and the pro- 
tection the farmer buys when he buys a bond and how 
he helps to keep open a market for his products at good 
prices, should be able to sell many more bonds of the next 
issue in small lots. Subscriptions here should have been 
two or three times as much as they were. We think next 
loan will be taken more readily, for the people will have a 
better understanding. Because of the war butter fat is 
now bringing 59 cents to 65 cents per pound, instead of 
36 cents in normal times. 

All that some people in this section can see is 8 
per cent. 

Our town has a population of 1,000. Our bank de- 
posits are about $285,000. Our people were never used 
to this form of investment. They had never purchased 
bonds before and what bonds were purchased were on ac- 
count of patriotism. With better organization and co- 
operation a better result could have been made. 


LOUISIANA 


Our people not awakened to the urgent need of co- 
operation. Loyal but indifferent to appeal to buy bonds. 
This form of security new and untried. We think next 
issue will find the people better educated on the subject. 

Our people seem to scarcely realize the seriousness of 
the situation—only during the last few days have they 
been much interested in buying the bonds. We do not 
know what results return bond-selling will have on our 
deposits, as every bond we sell will come out of our bank, 
but we will “grin and bear it,” as we know our country 
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has engaged in the business of war and we will do our 
part. 

The ownership of our government bonds by the people 
in general will be of great importance in an educational 
way, and will make an additional sale much easier than 
this one has been. 

The ginger put into the campaign by the local banks 
and the splendid co-operation of the Red Cross in the 
house-to-house canvass here did the work. 

Advise continuation of all present committees and 
general enlightenment to all business interests that the 
flotation of these loans is as much the duty of all employers 
of labor as it is of the banks. The impression is too gen- 
eral that this is a banking matter instead of a national 
matter. 

If the people of this section were better educated, sell- 
ing bonds would be an easy matter. Education is coming, 
but it is a slow process, having had no basis until about 
seven years ago, when a system of high schools was estab- 
lished. No doubt there is half as much money buried in 
this parish from the proceeds of the recently harvested 
potato and onion crop as reached the banks. This condi- 
tion is due partly to timidity on account of the war and 
partly as a practice of former habits. 


MARYLAND 


Flying squadron was found very effective, though in- 
troduced a little too late. Good speakers traversed the 
county and stirred up tremendous enthusiasm. Sending 
out literature, too, by mail and personal solicitation, 
brought good results. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


We have experienced much trouble in getting people 
interested in the bond issue. People generally seem to 
feel that the other fellow will carry the burden and can- 
not seem to realize we are at war. We feel that it is a 
mistake to advertise the large individual subscriptions, as 
the impression is then created that it will be unnecessary 
for the little fellow to do anything, and he stays out. In 
some cases, the bankers themselves do not seem to realize 
the gravity of the situation, and have not taken the firm 
stand they should have in assisting in the flotation of the 
bonds. 

I’d like to set the people on fire. I found one ob- 
struction that I think is from German influences, viz., 
some folks telling those that were inclined to take the 
bonds that they would have to wait thirty years for their 
money. I had a time to knock it out of some, but I kept 
at it and intend to keep on the firing line. These folks 
don’t say that the bonds are not good, but you would have 
to wait too long to get your money back and that scares 
them. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity to give you 
my candid opinion of what I have learned in this sub- 
scription. First: People with means who could have taken 
considerably more than they did, took a very small por- 
tion, according to their wealth. Second: I found that our 
people had to be talked to in order to educate them into 
bond buying. Lack of education principally the fault with 
bond buying. Third: Overconfidence in a good many of 
the people that this issue would be over-subscribed 
Fourth: Foreign people were more enthusiastic about 


doing their duty than our own people. Fifth: I fully be- 
lieve that the second loan will be better distributed among 
more people. 


: 
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THE NEW ERA OF THE COMMUNITY DOLLAR 


By HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 
Editor, The Bankers’ Information Service 


is concerned with the hoarding of wealth but, find- 

ing himself in a new economic era, has discarded 
permanently the policy of saving on his own account and 
is eagerly engaged in finding new and additional ways in 
which he may spend his money. He is not reluctantly 
driven to this course by a high cost of living, but is insist- 
ent that wider opportunties be accorded him to distribute 
his earnings. He will turn from inducements to save to 
espouse facilities for expenditure. 

This situation is the effect of a new cause which has 
just appeared and which definitely marks the opening of 
a fresh cycle of economic progress. The cause is the pres- 
ence of a state of human affairs in which the individual 
has turned over to the community the responsibility for 
saving and for making safe provision for the future. 

The cause, and its concomitant effect, are the results 
of the continual striving of the enlightened people of the 
Occident after the larger life. They are the fruits of a 
long struggle for emancipation from individual drudgery. 

The prize attained by this victory is the liberation of 
the people it is benefiting for rejuvenated endeavor 
toward the improvement of the world. The result achieved 
means enjoyment of the new freedom. It means that men 
shall be given the opportunity to work in wider fields with- 
out fearing to behold the apparition of poverty beyond the 
next turning. 

The pathway which the Occidental people have trod 
to arrive at this new era may be traced clearly. It is an 
upward path, each new ascent of which has been marked 
by many rewards. Contrary to old adages which invite the 
thrifty life, each ascent has meant not so much the benefit 
of the individual as the benefit of the many. 

It will be seen that a thousand years ago when the 
Occidental peoples were forming well-defined bascs ‘of 
society persons of all classes were compelled by circum- 
stances to expend the chief portion of their time and 
effort in the preservation of their lives and property. This 
was the fundamental task to which every man, from king 
to serf, was born. The serf dwelt in secluded hut or cave, 
alert as a wild animal to scent the approach of danger to 
himself, his habitation and the property it contained. The 
husbandman made his residence in a moated grange, con- 
structed with every defensive device which his ingenuity 
could suggest or his wealth execute. The city tradesman 
lived in a narrow house, often with no openings near the 
ground and with his door barred and locked and guarded 
by a porter. The city artisans banded themselves into 
guilds for mutual protection. The feudal baron erected 
for himself a strongly fortified place, and surrounded him- 
self with as many retainers as he could muster. Those 
retainers accepted that service to afford protection for 
themselves. The king followed the same methods on a 
larger scale. 

The serf, upon going abroad, carried a stout stick; 
the farmer a quarter-staff, an axe and a knife; the city 
tradesman was accompanied by a stout varlet; the artisans 
ran in packs; the feudal baron wore the strongest armor 


Ts proposition here is that the individual no longer 


his purse could procure and the king sallied forth only 
attended by his train, armed cap-a-pie to repel attack. 

Each in his degree devoted what effort he could spare 
from active work in the protection of his life and those 
of his dependents in the preservation of his property. No 
man permitted anything belonging to him to pass an hour 
unguarded. 

The inevitable result of this arrangement was that 
national progress was at extremely low ebb. It was only 
through the idealization of some of the every-day activi- 
ties necessary to this arduous quest of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness that the Dark Ages passed. 

The next cycle in the economic development was the 
introduction of recognized law. Realizing that no progress 
was possible while the weight of individual protection bore 
so heavily upon them, the people, of all degrees, sought 
the larger life and the law of the land came into vogue. 
At first it was experimental and much transgressed, but 
finally universal pressure dictated obedience to law. It 
then became possible for the serf to live openly in the 
fields, for the husbandman to fill his moat or plant it with 
lilies, for the city tradesman to lose his terror, for the 
artisans to work freely, for the baron to dismantle his 
fortifications and for the king to devote more time to the 
ruling of his people and less to the protection of his life. 

The spontaneous results of the entrance of this new 
era were amazing. No sooner were the people liberated 
from the imprisonment of their earlier circumstances than 
western Europe literally flowered with achievement. 
Superficially, it appears to have been individual achicve- 
ment, but upon investigation it is seen that the entir2 
advance was a community enterprise. The revival of 
learning which brought the lilting Golden Age and t:2 
Renaissance which spread the cathedrals over Italy, Spain, 
France, England and even Germany were directly due to 
the fact that since the people no longer were compelled to 
devote their whole energies to the protection of their lives 
and property those energies were freed for higher accom- 
plishments. 

This era has been a long one and there has been steady 
development throughout its duration. The law has ex- 
panded in inftuence and therefore in usefulness. Each 
decade has seen fuller protection for the individual, resu!t- 
ing in more freedom for that individual to employ in work 
of which he can get the benefit. 

But it was natural and necessary that a new order of 
life should spring up te accompany this development. Too 
sudden release from individual responsibilities would have 
impaired the efficiency of the individual almost as much as 
too heavy oppression. Very early it was seen that each 
individual must make provisions for his own well-being in 
the community, if no longer for his actual safety. It was 
seen that while his property was protected by law from 
theft it was not so protected from the hazards of trade 
and, perhaps, chicanery. True, there was extensive devel- 
opment in this. At first, when the operation of the law 
as a protective measure was yet tentative as to methods, 
the death penalty was imposed for the theft of a hare, 
for it was necessary to go to the extreme, just as it takes 
more power to start a static body than to continue the 
motion once it leaves its rest. Gradually it became so gen- 
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law that penalties were lightened. Individual appropria- 
tion of property became rare and, in the evolution, the 
law was so broadened as to prosecute the monopolistic 
method of taking, by operation of an abstract law of eco- 
nomics, the property of the individual. This was a refine- 
ment of law undreamed of at the inception of the new era. 

So, then, it followed that the individual was taught 
that if he would survive competition and provide for his 
declining years and for his offspring he must invent safe- 
guards, not of arms and physical protection, but of com- 
mercial protection. He must save money and accumulate 
an estate sufficiently strong to repel the attacks of poverty. 
This necessity cannot better be illustrated than by the 
old figure concerning the wolf at the door. Poverty was 
ever ready to surround and overwhelm the individual who 
failed or neglected to make defensive provision. The time 
had not yet come when the advance of the commonwealth 
was adequate to rob existence of that terror. 

The proposition here is that that time has practically 
arrived! 

The individual rapidly is disappearing in western 
civilizations. The p2zssion for what is so popularly termed 
organization has completely swept aside the single human 
entity. The community now is in the saddle. 

Concretely, then, the thing has worked out in this 
fashion: 

Probably the first successful attempt of the com- 
munity to exercise the apparition of poverty was the insur- 
ance company. Approximately a century ago the tontine 
theory of insurance was introduced and was eagerly 
espoused by western civilizations. This primitive form of 
insurance was speedily developed along more scientific 
lines. Life insurance was highly developed: a plan by 
which a man might afford protection to his family in the 
event of his death, mediately or immediately. The next 
step was the endowment policy by which a man might 
accumulate an estate for enjoyment in his old age. The 
theory of this insurance was wholly directed to the libera- 
tion of the individual from the necessity for perpetual 
striving to the desired end. The plan gave him the aid of 
the community. How extensively the insurance business 
has been ramified, only a glib solicitor can expound. 

The government — local governments chiefly — also 
early took steps toward the bearing up of the individual. 
Poorhouses were established. These were long operated 
on shameful bases of degradation and discomfort for the 
individual, but reform has overtaken them until now even 
prisons are palaces compared to the accommodations of a 
few centuries ago. 

The co-operative business association, such as the 
building and loan association, is another manifestation of 
the community movement. These schemes are calculated 
to lend the aid of a community of persons to each individ- 
ual of that community, one helping all and all helping 
one. There are many sorts of such enterprises. The 
stock or joint share company or corporation is yet another 
and to-day, extremely popular, type. The theory of these 
business enterprises is to distribute tasks and rewards, 
thereby increasing many-fold achievements and benefits. 
The industrial age in which we now live was impossible 
without these developments. 

The privately organized and promoted communities 
which introduced these revolutionary enterprises have 
been almost uniformly successful. The rise of community 
endeavor in the last century has been wholly responsible 


for the fabulous increase in the wealth of communities 
and individuals. It will be noted that community wealth 
and individual wealth have always increased hand in hand. 

It is an inviolable rule that whoever benefits a com- 
munity reaps a substantial reward. 

It was only a decade ago that these community en- 
deavors were rightly considered permanently vested pre- 
rogatives of privately organized and conducted communi- 
ties, such as corporations and insurance companies, mutual 
or otherwise. The bugaboo of government ownership was 
a looming ghost, but believed by many sound economists to 
be an ephemeral one. 

Now the active participation of the general govern- 
ment in community enterprises directly and materially 
beneficial to the individual is beginning to be accepted. 
The experiences of the American Government are under 
close observation. On the outbreak of the European war 
the United States Government felt that the private com- 
munities of shipowners needed fuller protection than their 
own organizations could afford them and created a busi- 
ness of war risk insurance by the operation of which the 
losses of the individual were miraculously met by the gen- 
eral community. At this work the government made moncy. 
Only a few weeks ago this insurance was extended by the 
Washington government to cover the lives of the men who 
go down to the sea in ships—not the ships of the United 
States alone, but the ships of the privately owned merchant 
marine. At this writing plans are maturing at Washing- 
ton for the extension of life and injury insurance to 
soldiers and sailors. It will not be questioned if I state 
that ten years ago such a proposal would have been so 
chimerical as to be deemed the product of a madman’s 
brain. Yet the government expects to make money out 
of insuring the lives of men who are deliberating going 
forth to battlefields to sacrifice those lives. 

The rise of the old age pension system,.the mothers’ 
pension system, the heroes’ pension system and many an- 
other scheme of relief accorded by the community to the 
individual may be traced. Teachers, preachers, actors, 
doctors, lawyers, merchants—men and women in every 
walk of life—are provided for in sickness and in old age. 
The labor unions have for some time made provision for 
their indigent and aged members. Where the government 
has not made provision, private communities have insisted 
upon doing sco. Even cats, dogs, horses and other lower 
creatures are pensioned. 

Although momentarily checked by the European war, 
the movement toward community care of the individual 
will gather accelerated impetus because of that struggle. 
The war has intensified the community idea. Never before 
has organization been so highly developed as in the western 
civilizations as the result of the European war. 

The proposition here is that it is practically impossible 
for the individual to want. If need be, against his will, he 
will be borne up lest he dash his foot against a stone. 
In his active life he is actually beset with offers of the 
community to make him wealthy; in his declining years 
support is thrust upon him. Only by the most deliberately 
planned evasion of offers and opportunities may the man 
of today fail of a livelihood. 

This is the situation which has brought about the 
new freedom. This state of affairs has introduced the 
fantastic era in which the individual has forsaken his old 
habits of thrift and now turns to the spending of the 
money which a short time ago he found it as necessary to 
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guard as a few centuries before that he found it necessary 
to guard his very life. 

A community to wax wealthy must acquire money 
or goods. It can find this money and these goods only 
within itself. It must feed upon itself. From this 
phenomenon springs the rule that the wealth of a com- 
munity grows in proportion to the rate of expenditure of 
its members. 

The manifestations of this phenomenon may be enter- 
tainingly examined by comparison. A very short time 
ago the builder of houses who could so construct a dwelling 
as to enable the purchaser to save money by living in it 
was the most successful builder. Today he is the least suc- 
cessful. Yesterday the builder was required to build so 
that the dweller could save money by performing as many 
services as possible for himself. Today that builder who 
assumes the tenant will demand this right will fail. The 
first big step as to this illustration was the rise of the 
apartment house. By living in such structures, the house- 
holder was relieved of the burdens of many household 
cares such as heating and lighting. Now this development 
has attained such refinements that the most readily 
tenanted apartment house is that filled with strange me- 
chanical devices which will save labor, care and responsi- 
bility. It has necessarily followed that the tenant has 
been required to pay the cost of these improvements and 
a profit thereon, yet where is the man who will climb the 
stairs of an apartment house to an upper floor in order 
that he may save that additional fraction of his rent 
which is charged for elevator service? Where once he 
would desire to save that fraction, today he absolutely in- 
sists upon spending it. 

The automobile is in itself an entire new avenue of 
expense so far as the pleasure vehicle is concerned. The 
parable is carried far beyond that, however. It is insisted 
by purchasers now that motor cars shall be equipped with 
self-starters to save the operators the lifting of an arm 
and with electric lights to save the striking of a match. 
The automobile purchaser insists that he be permitted to 
spend the money necessary to provide these devices, and 
that manufacturer who declines to meet this insistence will 
fail in business. 

In even the simplest articles of food, the individual 
purchaser now demands that goods be packed in this way 


or that in order that he may have an avenue for the 
expenditure of his money. He has created for himself and 
his associates an infinitude of amusements and oftentimes 
he chooses a particular one for the sole reason that it will 
cost him the most money. 

Many of the manifestations of this carnival of money 
spending are superficial and fungus in nature, but so 
far as the whole proposition is concerned, the reason for 
the insistence of the individual that he be permitted to 
spend is: First, that by his years of striving he has built 
up a system of community enterprises which will prevent 
him from coming to want if his store of money becomes 
exhausted; and second, that the energy and time he con- 
serves by these excess expenditures emancipates him from 
certain drudgeries and sets his feet into new, untrodden 
pathways which, he knows by some intuition, will lead him 
and his fellows to higher levels and freer airs. 

The business application of these principles is appar- 
ent. It might be thought that the atrophy of the impulse 
for individual saving would mean the disappearance of 
the savings bank. It appears that this is not the case. 
Though taking new forms there is always a tremendous 
saving. This very system of unbridled expenditure brings 
about hidden savings in the freer circulation of money and 
the perfection of methods of business operation. It is 
certain that savings banks are thriving. It also is certain 
that they are changing their character, being no longer 
mere hoarding places for pools of comparatively inert capi- 
tal, but agents for community enterprises. The character 
of investments of saving banks is being insidiously altered. 
A study of the trend will reveal the introduction of new 
and more scientific methods of using the increasing money 
in the savings bank system. This principle is equally true 
in other lines of business. 

The western peoples are just entering this new era. 
It is to be expected that the progress and enlightenment 
will be as pronounced in this epoch as it was in that which 
followed the establishment of law and order. It is to be 
expected that new and undreamed eras shall dawn. It is 
unthinkable that the Utopia has been attained; the in- 
stinctive urge of these people for the larger life will 
continue to bear them onward to such mansions as are 
prepared for them. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Administrative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association held a meeting July 9 at the offices 
of the Association, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
There were present Messrs. P. W. Goebel, of Kansas City, 
Kan., president; Richard S. Hawes, of St. Louis; Charles 
S. Calwell, of Philadelphia; Vice-President C. A. Hinsch, 
of Cincinnati; Treasurer E. M. Wing, of LaCrosse, Wis., 
and General Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth. The com- 
mittee discussed matters of importance to the member- 


ship and gave much time to a consideration of plans for 
the Atlantic City convention. A joint meeting was also 
held with the General Committee in charge of the Liberty 
Loan campaign and the Administrative Committee was 
greatly pleased with the reports of work accomplished. 
President Goebel congratulated the General Committee 
particularly on the excellent quality of the literature pro- 
duced during the campaign and the speed with which it 
was distributed. 
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Segregation of “Note Gold Reserve” from “Net 
Deposit Reserve” Made Possible—Note Cir- 
culation Now Shown—Counting of Gold Held 
by Reserve Agents as Part of Note Gold 
Reserve and Final Payments by Member 
Banks Cause Four-fold Increase in Note 
Issue Power. 


BY GEORGE LEWIS 


“™ REAT benefits, like great men and great evils, 
(5 can usually be counted on to bring little ones in 
their train. When Joshua, by divine command, 
bade the sun to pause in the heavens, not only was he 
thereby enabled to gain his battle, but all the farmers 
in the surrounding territory secured a few extra hours 
of impromptu daylight without the necessity of waiting 
for Congress to pass a daylight saving law; and the 
bankers of Palestine, fooled into thinking that the clocks 
were wrong, had that much additional time in which 
to prepare their reports of loans and shekels on hand 
for the comptroller. Also, to illustrate the converse of 
the theorem, when Jonah was torpedoed and sunk with- 
out warning, the ripple of the splash reaching the shores 
of a civilization many centuries removed set up a reac- 
tion in mammals of a future race, who imitated the 
aggression without the regurgitation. “New times, new 
manners,” does not always hold; and in this year of 
grace we see the miraculous performed under our very 
noses one moment and the veriest commonplaces of primi- 
tive man the next. The seas have not yet “gang dry.” 

All this by way of moist introduction to a dry sub- 
ject. The passage of the amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act, approved by the President June 21, meant 
certain broad benefits in the way of increased gold re- 
sources for the system, new and saner reserve require- 
ments, some inducements to state banks and the smooth- 
ing out of a few technical irregularities. There follows 
2s a result of these big things, the small but grateful 
advantage of a simplification in the form of weekly state- 
ment made by the reserve banks. Heretofore this state- 
ment has presented a veritable labyrinth of figures, addi- 
tions, subtractions, assumptions and omissions, the delight 
of technicians and the despair of bankers and other 
human beings. In its new form most of the assumptions 
have been taken out and some of the omissions supplied, 
so that as it stands now the statement is as nearly intelli- 
gible as it is possible for such things to be. 

A share of the credit for this quasi-miracle belongs 
to a little phrase of five words, italicised in the following 
excerpt from paragraph two, section sixteen of the re- 
vised act: “The collateral security thus offered (against 
Federal reserve notes issued) shall be notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange, or acceptances acquired under the provisions 
of section thirteen of this act, or bills of exchange in- 
dorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve district 
and purchased under the provisions of section fourteen 
cf this act, or bankers’ acceptances purchased under the 
provisions of said section fourteen, or gold or gold cer- 
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tificates.” And the good work was helped along in the 
succeeding paragraph (relating to reserves) by the addi- 
tion of the clause, “Provided, however, That when the 
Federal reserve agent holds gold or gold certificates as 
collateral for Federal reserve notes issued to the bank 
such gold or gold certificates shall be counted as part 
of the gold reserve which such bank is required to main- 
tain against its Federal reserve notes in actual circu- 
lation.” 

The immediate results of these amendments, so far 
as the working cf the system was concerned, was to 
eliminate the indirect process whereby collateral pledged 
with the reserve agent as collateral against note issues 
was withdrawn and replaced by gold, thus basing the 
notes on 100 per cent. gold, and to substitute the direct 
deposit of gold for notes, dollar for dollar. Secondarily, 
the gold so deposited was made available as part of the 40 
per cent. gold reserve required to be held by the reserve 

ank against notes issued. Add to these factors the new 
provisions relating to the transfer of cash reserves to 
the vaults of the reserve banks, and the resources of the 
system have been expanded by several hundred millions 
in gold. The st tement of July 20, which presents the 
results of the final transfer of reserves, shows the gold 
reserve at $1,380,020,000, an increase of $852,547,000 since 
July 21, 1916; while “due to members, reserve account,” 
stands at $1,164,995,000, a gain of $672,995,000 over 
“member bank deposits—net” of the same date a year ago. 

The reaction of these changes on the weekly state- 
ment is to bring about a segregation of the elements of 
the cash reserve into two distinct classes, note and de- 
pesit reserves. The gold held by the Federal reserve 
agents, together with gold held by the banks with the 
United States Treasurer for the redemption of Federal 
reserve notes is denominated a special “note gold reserve” 
as distinct from the “net deposit reserve,” composed of 
the gold and lawful money holdings of the banks proper, 
including amounts held in vault, with the Federal Reserve 
Board and with foreign agencies. 

These changes are easily followed by reference to the 
combined statement for July 20, which is given herewith. 
The first three items, “gold coin and certificates in vault,” 
“gold settlement fund” and “gold with foreign agencies,” 
give a total of $944,440,000 gold held by banks, which 
constitutes the gold reserve against net deposit liabilities. 
This, added to the “legal tender notes, silver, etc.,” 
$50,301,000, gives a total of $994,741,000, the gold and 
lawful money reserve against net deposit liabilities. The 
“gold with Federal reserve agents” and “gold redemption 
fund,” totaling $435,580,000, constitutes the gold reserve 
held against Federal reserve notes in circulation. 

From these figures the percentages of reserve held 
against both note issues and deposits are readily worked 
out. It is first to be noted that one of the original omis- 
sions in the old statement has been supplied in the form 
of Federal reserve notes in actual circulation, which no 
longer requires careful reference to the statement of 
the Federal reserve agents to be brought to light. By 
taking the note gold reserve, $435,580,000, as given above, 
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STATEMENT OF COMBIN«D RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JULY 20, 1917. 


RESOURCES July 20, 1917 July 13, 1917 July 21, 1916 
Gold coin and certificates in vault..... $488,119,000 $471,492,000 $262,049,000 
Gold settlement. fund. ......cccccsccse 403,821,000 388,353,000 99,561,000 
Gold with foreign agencies ....... 62,500,000 @ 
Total gold held by banks....... $944,440,000 $912,346,000 $361,610,000 
Gold with Federal reserve agents..... 423,889,000 428,338,000 163,932,000 
Gold redemption fund............... 11,691,000 12,687,000 1,931,000 
Total gold reserves........... $1,380,020,000 $1,353,371,000 $527,473,000 
Legal tender notes, silver, etc......... 60,301,000 47,545,000 13,802,000 
Total reserves $1,430,321,000 $1,400,916,000 $541,275,000 
Bills discounted—Members .......... $161,386,000 $140,163,000 
Bills bought in open market......... 197,735,000 194,937,600 85,382,000 
Total bills on hand............ 359,111,000 335,100,000 $114,319,000 
U. S. Government long-term securities. 42,265,000 43,961,000 49,746,000 
U. S. Government short-term securities 33,050,000 30,359,000 7,190,000 
Municipal warrants ...............- 2,186,000 2,441,000 27,723,000 
Total earning assets........... $436,612,000 $411,861,000 $198,978,000 
Due from other Federal reserve banks 
$4,113,000 $7,005,000 11,982,000 
Uncollected items 242,967,000 722000 ii. 
Total deductions from gross de- 
247,080,000 (a) 260,727,000 $11,982,000 
5% redemption fund against Federal 
reserve bank notes ...........-+00% 500,000 500,000 450,000 
All other resources .........eeseeee0- 1,611,000 786,000 756,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES ..........008 $2,116,124,000 (a) $2,074,790,000 $757,441,000 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid I ...cccccccccccccccese 57,723,000 57,681,000 55,183,000 
Government deposits .............+.. $184,631,000 $300,872,000 54,277,000 
Due to members—reserve account..... 1,164,995,000 
Due to non-member banks—Clearing 
Member bank deposits—net ......... 492,000,000 
Total gross deposits ........... 1,519,677,000 (a) 1,480,754,000 $546,277,000 
Federal reserve notes in actual circula- 
Federal reserve bank notes in circula- 
tion,, 2,306,000 1,960,000 1,692,000 
All other liabilities, including foreign 
government credits ..............4- 2,192,000 1,887,000 251,000 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .........+20. $2,116,124,000 (a) $2,074,790,000 $757,441,000 
Gold reserve against net deposit liabil- 
WIGS 74.2% 74.7% 67.7% 
Gold and lawful money reserve against 
net deposit liabilities .............. 78.1% 78.6% 70.3% 
Gold reserve against Federal reserves 
notes in actual circulation ......... 81.5% 82.8% 107.7% 


(a) Corrected figures. 


and the ameunt of Federal reserve notes in actual circula- 
tion $534,226,000, in order to determine the percentage of 
gold reserve held against notes we perform the following 
operation: 

435,580,000 


5 
534,226,000 81.5 per cent. 


To find the percentage of reserves held against de- 
posits requires a reference first to the item of “total 
deductions from gross deposits” in the resources col- 
umn, which represents the addition of “due from other 
Federal reserve banks—net” and “uncollected items.” As 
explained in a previous article, the item “due from other 
Federal reserve banks, net,” consists of collected funds 


and represents the difference between the net amounts 
due from and the net amounts due to other Federal re- 
serve banks; while “uncollected items” represents items 
in transit for collection, exchanges for clearing house, 
checks and other cash items. As both of these items rep- 
resent funds in process of becoming part of the working 
reserve account, it follows that their total ($247,080,000 
in the July 20 statement) must be deducted from gross 


deposits in order to determine net deposits. Thus: 
Total deposits. $1,519,677,000 
Deductions as 247,080,000 


Taking now the gold reserve against net deposits, 


| 
| 
| 
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$944,440,000, the: determination of the percentage involves 
the following operation: 
944,440,000 
1;272,597,000 
To find the percentage of gold and lawful money 
reserve against net deposit liabilities, first add to the 
gold reserve against deposits the legal tender notes, silver, 
etc., thus: 


Gold reserve against net deposits... .$944,440,090 
Legal tender notes, silver, etc...... - 50,301,000 


=74.2 per cent. 


Gold and lawful money against 


The rest is merely a matter of long division: 
994,741,000 
1,272,597,000 

It will be observed that by this method of splitting 
the gold reserves into two logical parts, the calculation 
of both note and deposit reserves is facilitated. While on 
this subject of reserves, it is worth while to correct a 
slight misapprehension. The statement has been circu- 
lated that section sixteen has been amended “to provide 
that when reserve notes are covered by gold to the extent 
of 100 per cent., no further security is necessary for such 
notes outstanding.” This is not strictly true. A gold 
reserve of 40 per cent. must be held against all note 
issues, whether covered by gold or other collateral; but 
by permitting the reserve bank to count its gold held by 
the Federal reserve agent as part of its reserve against 
note issues, the $1,000,000 of gold, say, deposited as col- 
lateral for a note issue of the same amount becomes 
more than sufficient as gold reserve against such issue; 
so that in this sense it is quite true that “no further 
security is necessary.” As a matter of fact, this hypo- 
thetical $1,000,000 will suffice as reserve not only for the 
$1,000,000 in notes issued against it, but for another 
$1,500,000 additional issued against a deposit of commer- 
cial paper, $1,000,000 being 40 per cent. of the total issue 
of $2,500,000 notes. Thus a reserve bank might keep 
with the agent all of its gold reserve against notes, with 
the exception of the 5 per cent. redemption fund required 
to be held by the United States Treasurer. 

The new form of statement shows no other important 
change. It will be noted that there is a slight difference 
in nomenclature in the itemization of the total earning 
assets, but the tendency is toward clarification. Under 


=78.1 per cent. 
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the liabilities, there is a new phrase, “due to non-member 
banks—clearing account.” This results from the amend- 
ment to section thirteen permitting the reserve banks 
“solely for the purposes of exchange or of collection,” to 
“receive from any non-member bank or trust company 
deposits of current funds in lawful money, national bank 
notes, Federal reserve notes, checks and drafts payable 
upon presentation, or maturing notes and bills,” ete. This 
item is necessarily segregated from the member bank de- 
posits or “due to members, reserve account,” but is figured 
in the gross deposits. 

There should be no confusion between Federal reserve 
notes in actual circulation and “Federal reserve bank note 
circulation, net liability.” The character of the Federal 
reserve bank note should be well understood by this time. 
At present the Kansas City bank is the only reserve bank 
with such notes in circulation, a total of $2,306,000. This 
explains the item under resources, “5 per cent. redemp- 
tion fund against Federal reserve bank notes.” It has 
nothing whatever to do with the issue of Federal reserve 
notes. 

One more word on the subject of reserves and the 
possibilities of the system as it stands now with the final 
transfers of cash reserves to the reserve banks completed: 
The act requires 40 per cent. gold reserve to be kept 
against note issues. Forty per cent. of $534,226,000 is 
$213,690,400. But the banks actually hold, either in their 
own vaults or with agents, $435,580,000. The difference, 
$221,889,600, represents reserve power available for 
future issues two and one-half times as much, or over 
$500,000,000. Further, if the banks held only the legal 
385 per cent. in gold and lawful money against deposits 
they would have 35 per cent. of $1,272,597,000, or $445,- 
408,950. Instead, they have $994,741,000, an excess of 
$549,332,050. If required as a basis for note issues this 
sum would stand back of approximately $1,375,000,000 
worth. Thus the potential note expansion on the present 
system is over $1,875,000, or more than four times what 
it was three months ago. There is no question, there- 
fore, but what the act in its amended form gives to the 
currency system of the country an elasticity which never 
could have been attained without the unification of bank- 
ing resources brought about by the Federal Reserve Act. 
Even wider possibilities are open if the state institutions 
gradually come into the system, for which the indications 
at the present time are not unfavorable. 


THE 17,000th MEMBER 


On Friday, July 20, the Hanford National Bank of 
Hanford, Cal., achieved a distinction which, up to that 
date, had been within the reach of over 12,000 other 
banks of the United States, but is no longer; it became 
the 17,000th member of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. In itself the number 17,000 is of no particular 


significance, in so far as it relates to membership, for 
it is just as much a distinction to be the 17,001st or the 
17,021st member of the American Bankers Association. 
But the turning point of the thousand mark is interesting 
because it marks another rung in the ladder of progress 
toward that happy day when every bank in the United 


States shall display the A. B. A. sign and the next 
step after taking out a new charter will be to fill out 
an application blank. Also, it is worth noting that the 
growth of membership in the Association has been at the 
rate of not less than 1,000 a year, a figure which at the 
present moment is being exceeded, due apparently to 
appreciation of the valuable work rendered by the Asso- 
ciation in the flotation of the Liberty Loan. So, hats are 
off to the Hanford National Bank, as well as to all the 
other institutions that made the 17,000 possible, and to 
those others, still to come, that are going to run it up 
to 18,000. 
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FORMS FOR UNIFORM CREDIT STATEMENTS 


William A. Law of Philadelphia, ex-president of the American Bankers Association, to whom the other members 
of the Committee on Credit Forms referred the task of getting the forms into shape for final presentation to the Asso- 
ciation, has completed the work assigned and the forms suggested are presented herewith. The committee has had a 
long and arduous task and has held numerous sessions to discuss and thresh out the many complicated points involved. 
The forms are now ready for approval by the annual convention. 


FORM No. 1 
FARMER 


I make the ‘Stine, statement of all my assets and i liabilities as at the close of business on....... 

and give other material information for the purpose ef obtaining advances on notes and bills bearing 1 my si sionature ¢ or 

indorsement and for obtaining credit gener: lly upon present and future applications. Tf any change mat seially reduces 

my means I will immedia tely noti ‘ify the bank. 


(Please answer all questions and “fill in “all blz wilea> 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash on hand and in Dank Aeecunis end notes owed by me without se- 

Netes or movtanas 2s owed by me with real 
Live stoc Notes owed by me with chattel wiatenee as 


Farm land ana buildings (see schedt ule)... security 
Other inc debtedness “Gitemized). 
Farm implements amd 


Other propery (itemized) _Net worth 


Loans and accounts Aue to Me (00d) 


= — = — = — = 
Location of Land Owned Acres Estimated Value Assessed at Mortgaged for 


Title. The title to all above described real estate is in my name sol ately, — as follows: 


BUILDINGS. State general character... LIABILITY as or 


IMPLEMENTS. State general character of those listed 
ACCOUNTS AND NOTES PAYABLE. “at 


INSURANCE. Fire Life OTHER LIENS. (If any other liens on as- 


Wh is Dene fici ary §@ts, State amount and 


I hereby certify that the figures and statements contained on both sides of this sheet are true and give a correct 
showing of my financial condition. 


REVERSE SIDE OF Form No. 1 
State character of loans and accounts listed as ASSCES-- ne-vccecsmcessssesnsnsennersueeennnsnttnstemamuntanensnisnetsinssteneeesetett 


“Ifa any leased land ‘used, “state acreage, nature, use and ‘terms of ‘rental 


“(The of this s space may for any desired to be statement of 
condition as shown on opposite page.) 


Tivos 
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FORM No. 2 


Name ..-..---- 
Address 


FIRM OR INDIVIDUAL 
Manufacturer or 
Merchant 


- 
For purpose procuring and from time time in any om whatsoever with the... 


Bank, for claims and demands against the undersigned, the undersigned waned the following as being a true and 


accurate statement of... 


financial condition on the... 


day of..... , 191......., and agree that if any 


nonge occurs that materially reduces the means or ability ‘of = undersigned to pay all ‘claims or demands against 
..the undersigned will immediately and without delay notify the bank; and unless the bank is so notified, it 
may ‘continue to rely upon the statement herein as a true and accurate statement of the financial condition of the 


undersigned. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and im Due on open accounts... 


Notes payable for 
Due from partners notes, accounts receiv- Notes payable to 
Merchandise (at cost): Notes payable to others....... 


= . Net worth... 


Real estate (value): 
(Mortgage entered in 
Other assets 


TOTAL... 


Notes receivable ‘and 
or sold with or 
(contingent liability) ..... 


otherwise (except) - 


Between the date i the shove ey and the, present time we have had no serious losses through bad debts or 
and our condition today is fully as good as set forth 1 by the above figures. 


Sales for year... 


Distributed to partners......... 


Gross profit. Depreciation charged off... 
Net profit... Amount carried to reserve... 


REVERSE SIDE OF ForM No. 2 
CONTINGENT We no of any kind as indorser or Guarentee as 


Our merchandise is insured for $5 ‘Plant, “building and machinery, Gon 

Life insurance carried for $...... Beneficiary 

None of the accounts or notes receivable included in 1 the 1e within | statement have been assigned, ‘pledged « ‘or discounted 


Neither have any “of our other ¢ ‘assets been pledged o or r assigned a as s collateral for any ¢ ‘of our r liabilities (except as follows) 


Our partnership ‘terminates... 
We have no interest in any other concern n except (name affiliations and location). 


There are ‘no ‘suits pending against 0 our r firm (except) = 

The form of obligation used in the financing of our business i is the plain ‘note of. the firm (indorsed by) 
None of the indorsers guarantee or indorse the paper of other concerns or individuals (except) ..... 
Outside resources of indorsers are: 


Our placed through (name broker Or brokers) 


Our books } 


The date of last audit: 


audited by a certified public tera t 


BANK ACCOUNTS 


Perse onal worth Outside Of this DUSIMESS 
ter) 


| 
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FORM No. 3 
CORPORATION 
Manufacturer or 
Merchant 


To 


accurate statement of its financial condition on the... 


__-Bank —. 
For the purpose of procuring “and ‘maintaining ‘credit from time to time i in ) any ‘form 1 whatsoever ‘with the....... 
Bank, for claims and demands against the undersigned, the undersigned submits the following as being a true ‘and 


» and agrees that if any 
change occurs that materially reduces the means or ability of ‘the undersigned ‘to. ‘pay all claims or demands against 
it, the undersigned will immediately and without delay notify the said bank; and unless the bank is so notified it may 
continue er rely upon the statement herein given as a true and accurate statement of the financial condition of the 
undersigne 


= 


ASSETS 


Cash om and im 
Accounts of customers (good) 
Notes and acceptances of customers. ( good) .. 
Notes and accounts due us or 
allied concerns... 
Merchandise (at cost) : 
(1) Manufactured 


LIABILITIES 

Notes payable for merchandise 
Notes payable to own banks... 
Notes sold through 
Notes payable to others.......... 
Money on deposit with us...... 
Notes and accounts due to us s by controlled « or 

allied concerns... 


2) Raw material. as 
3) Stock in process. 


Other current debts. (itemized) 
Bonded debt—when due.......... 
common ...... 
Reserves .........- 
Notes receivable and ‘acceptances discounted 
or sold with or 


TOTAL... 


Plant machinery 
Real estate (value) 
(Mortgage entered in 
assets (itemized) -.... 


for year. 
Gross profit. 
Net profit... 


Preferred ....... 

Depreciation charged off... 

Amount carried to reserve... 

Amount carried to surplus... 


REVERSE SIDE OF Form No. 3 
CONTINGENT We no liability of ony kind as indorser or as follows) 


Our merchandise i is insured for Plant, ‘building and ‘machinery 

Life insurance for benefit of company ‘amounts ‘to . eee 

None of the SaneNne 4 or notes receivable in the within ‘statement “have been assigned, ‘pledged or - discounted “(except as 
follows) --. 

Neither have any ‘of our other assets ‘been ‘pledged or assigned a as collateral ‘for. r any ofo our liabilities (except as follows) 


Our “company is i incorporated ‘under the laws of the. state of 
We nave no interest in any other concern affiliations and location) - 


There are no suits pending against us s (except) - esesnotcnni 
The form of obligation used in the financing of our business i is our r plain note ‘(indorsed by) — care 

None of the indorsers guarantee or other concerns or 
Outside resources Of ALC 


Our books peneaee audited by a certified public accountant... peoveeneeeeneneessenensnonns 
The date of last audit was... 


LINES GRANTED 


.- Vice-President 


(Please sign here) 


Date signed... 
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the Gold Standard in 


the World’s Monetary Systems 


BY EUGENE E. AGGER 
Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University 


by the great war has influenced every phase of the 

world’s economic life. In no other field, however, has 
it brought such extraordinary readjustments as in that of 
money. On the one hand, the belligerent nations gen- 
erally, except the United States, have inflated bank note 
currency, and have forbidden the exportation of gold ex- 
cept under supervision of governmental agencies. On the 
ether hand, action has been taken in the Scandinavian 
countries which is tantamount to demonetization of gold. 
At the same time prices all over the world have soared to 
new high levels and foreign exchange rates in neutral 
markets have fluctuated far beyond what are usually re- 
garded as the normal limits. 

Puzzled observers have asked how all this is to be 
reconciled with the promises of the gold standard, a stand- 
ard which was supposed to insure relative stability at 
home as well as in the foreign exchanges. There appears 
to be available, however, no comprehensive statement of 
what the exact implications of a gold standard really are. 
Hence the extraordinary readjustments in the field of 
money directly attributable to the war are not easily inter- 
preted. In this paper, therefore, an attempt will be made 
briefly to formulate the principles implied in a metallic 
monetary standard, and in the light of such principles, to 
interpret some of the outstanding practical developments. 

The more fundamental principles, dealing with the 
relations between standard bullion and money in the home 
market, are generally familiar and require only brief re- 
statement. 

The adoption of a metal as a standard for a money 
system implies the attempt to maintain a certain value 
relation between the money unit on the one hand and the 
standard bullion on the other. This carries the implica- 
tion that, however the money may be fashioned, it repre- 
sents an entity distinct from the bullion which is selected 
as the standard for regulating its value. The value of 
money, when money is thus regarded as an independent 
entity, depends upon factors that are peculiar to it, just as 
the value of a steel I-beam depends upon facts that are 
distinct from those that determine the value of the incho- 
ate steel ingots. There is, however, the assumption that 
the factors controlling the value of the money unit will 
be so regulated as to assure to it a value equal to that of 
the bullion unit.* 


l is, of course, trite to say that the upheaval caused 


*Thus the Act of March 4, 1900, says that the ‘dollar con- 
sisting of 25.8 grains of gold, 9/10 fine as established by Section 
3511 of the Revised Statutes of the U. S., shall be the standard 
unit of value and all other forms of money issued or coined by 
the U. S. shall be maintained at a parity of value with this 
standard, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain such parity.” Section 3511 of the Revised Statutes 
says: “The gold coins of the United States shall be a one dollar 
piece, which at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the 
unit of value, ete.”’ The Act of September 26, 1890, forbade the 
coinage of the gold dollar, but that did not affect the position of 
the gold dollar as the unit of the money eentem. The dollar ma 
be embodied In various forms. But the dollar, however cmbodied, 
must be kept equal in value to that of 23.22 grains of pure gold or 
25.8 grains of “standard gold.” 


The established parity is maintained through reliance 


on the principle that as between any two economic goods 
entering into exchange any given value relationship can 
be maintained through the free and unlimited exchange of 
each for the other at the desired ratio. In the field of 
money the operation of this principle is usually explained 
in terms of freedom of coinage on the one hand, and the 
melting pot on the other. Allowance must, of course, be 
made for possible seignorage charges. 

In most countries there are, in addition to stardard 
money, other kinds of metallic or of “paper money.” It 
is, of course, essential that all these different kinds of 
money, issued in fractions or in multiples of the standard 
money, be kept at constant parity with standard money. 
This is largely a question of demand and supply. So far 
as the different kinds of money issued in multiples of the 
standard money are concerned, unless there are serious 
differences between them in legal position or in accepta- 
bility in practice, growing needs can be met through ex- 
pansion of particular forms. Bank notes are usually 
relied upon in this connection. Incidental minor problems 
may also arise. If the issue of bank notes is restricted to 
higher denominations the money in the smaller denomina- 
ticns must be available in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demand. Fractional money must be freely supplied in 
exchange for other kinds. To prevent a decline below par 
supply must not be aliowed to outrun demand, and if 
nething else suffices redemption in standard money must 
be undertaken. Such redemption cannot, however, be 
assumed to constitute a normal requirement.t 


+The monetary United States illustrates the 
points referred to. 

In the United States one and two dollar bills are mostly 
silver certificates issued by the government. As the normal de- 
mand for these denominations increases the certificates of larger 
denomination may be recalled and be reissued as smaller bills. The 
law of March 4, 1907, also provides that “when a deficiency exists 
in the smaller denominations of the silver certificates” the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may issue ‘‘greenbacks” in one, two and five 
dollar denominations, replacing greenbacks of higher denomination. 
This is now being done. ‘There is available, therefore, a source of 
supply for the smaller denominations which on the basis of the 
present limitation of bank note issues will be adequate for some 
tine to come. Our fractional currency is issued only when people 
are willing to purchase it at the established price. Hence there 
cannot be a positive “inflation” of the fractional currency. Should 
a relative redundancy develop subsequently and threaten a decline 
in the value of fractional currency, this would be offset to some 
extent through the use of such currency for larger sums up to the 
limit of its legal tender power. Did this not suffice, provision is 
made for redemption in round amounts in “lawful money.” There 
is no provision for redemption in gold. Similarly the silver dollars 
are full standard coins and are not redeemable. Silver certificates 
are also not specifically redeemable in gold. But these forms of 
money are kept at 9g with gold by monopolizing for them the 
demand for relatively small bills, and by making them lawful 
money in payments, to the government and for reserve purposes for 
national banks. In times of serious panic the demand for a hand- 
to-hnnd medium in small denominations would probably increase 
rather than decrease, and thus the position of this money, even 
though not redeemable in gold, would be strengthened rather than 
weakened. But notwithstanding all this, there is imposed upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury the duty of maintaining all our 
money at par with gold, and should the fulfillment of this obliga- 
tion ever necessitate redemption in gold, such redemption would 
doubtless be finally undertaken. 


system of the 


Considering simply the situation in the home country, 
it may be said, therefore, that on the assumption that ade- 
quate measures are adopted for preserving the parity of 
all the other kinds of money in the standard money, the 
maintenance of the metallic standard resolves itself into 
a question of safeguarding the relation between standard 
bullion and standard money. Unrestricted interchange be- 
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tween. standard bullion and standard money at the estab- 
lished coinage value of the bullion insures the attainment 
of this end. With such interchange the value of bullion 
and the value of money must needs move together. 

The maintenance of a metallic standard involves, 
however, something more than the preservation of the 
established parities at home. Gold as the basis of the 
money system is a commodity whose value is normally 
fixed in a world market and the value of gold in the home 
market may thus be seriously influenced by changing con- 
ditions elsewhere. This must inevitably reaet on the 
value of money in the home country. Moreover, since in 
all countries having the gold standard there is implied a 
similar fixity of relation between standard money and 
gold bullion, it follows that the maintenance of the gold 
standard in each country, on the basis of a world value of 
gold, involves a fixity also, within narrow limits, in the 
relative values of the several monies themselves. 

The preservation of such fixity in international mone- 
tary relations, as in the preservation of parity between 
standard bullion and standard money at home, can be as- 
sured only on the basis of practically free interchange. 
But free interchange of one country’s money for another 
can hardly be provided for in the same way that freedom 
of coinage and the melting pot provide it for standard 
bullion and coin within a country. Yet substantially the 
same result must be achieved. It can be achieved if, in the 
countries concerned, no restriction is put on free inter- 
change at home and on free movement of the standard 
bullion from one country to another. If the monetary 
unit a in one country is, on the basis of a full gold stand- 
ard, held equal to 2 gold, whereas the monetary unit b in 
another country is similarly held equal to 2x gold, then 
b=2a and there never can be a change from this relation 
beyond the actual expense involved in changing the rela- 
tively cheaper money into gold bullion and transporting 
the bullion to the country whose money is relatively of 
greater value and there having it coined. 

Readjustment of relative money values goes on in 
practice in the foreign exchange markets. In these mar- 
kets, as is well known, claims to money sums in one 
country are bought and sold in terms of the money of 
another country. The bulk of foreign exchange operations 
are at levels between the “gold points,” but every depart- 
ure from “mint par” obviously implies a discrepancy in 
the value of gold bullion in the markets of the countries 
concerned. If this discrepancy exceeds the costs of obtain- 
ing and of transporting the bullion, in conformity with 
the economic axiom that the prices of any goods in two 
markets cannot vary beyond the cost of transportation 
and handling, bullion will move from the market where 
its value is low to that where it is high. The free inter- 
change of money for bullion and vice versa in, and the 
unhampered movement of bullion between the countries 
concerned thus together supply an indirect method of 
freely interchanging the monies of such countries and of 
maintaining them at a value relation varying from exact 
mint parity by amounts not to exceed the cost of handling 
bullion. 

Under the exchange standard, indeed, provision is 
made for direct interchange. But the interchange is nar- 
rowly restricted. The Indian rupee is equal in value to 
16d. in English money; the Philippine peso to 12.9 grains 
of gold .900 fine; yet the world market positions of the 
rupee and of the peso are controlled through operations 
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limited to sterling and to dollars, respectively. The free 
offering of sterling and dollar exchange at what would 
constitute the upper gold points, takes the place of free 
redemption in gold. Such a system assumes, however, the 
dominance of the standard type of exchange. 

In the absence of direct interchange, such as is pro- 
vided in India or in the Philippines, it may, therefore, 
be concluded that the maintenance of the gold standard 
by the nations of the world depends not only on freedom 
of coinage and of redemption at home, but also upon full 
freedom of gold export and of import—or perhaps even 
more broadiy—upon generally unrestricted international 
gold movements. Any restriction that prevents whatever 
flow of gold may be necessary to restore equilibrium in 
international money values constitutes an interference 
with the maintenance of a full gold standard. 

It may be protested that as long as freedom of coin- 
age and redemption are maintained at home, interferences 
with gold exports or imports do not imply any impair- 
ment of the gold standard. The validity of this protest 
depends entirely upon how one interprets the meaning of 
a gold standard. Here it is assumed that gold in a world 
market is taken as the real standard. The bullion value 
of standard money is normally of little independent sig- 
nificance in domestic exchange, because under free coinage 
and free redemption bullion value and money value move 
together. The question of significance at home is that of 
the general price level, namely, the general relation of 
both money and bullion to other goods. The bullion value 
of standard money is of practical importance only in 
the foreign exchange market. Indeed, ever since Ricardo 
wrote his “High Price of Bullion, Etc.,” the first test of 
the bullion value of a country’s money has been sought 
in the foreign exchange market, where the emphasis is 
placed on the money-purchasing-power of bullion in cther 
countries. Bullion value loses most of its significance 
even here, if the free movement of bullion internationally 
is seriously interfered with. Moreover, all the familiar 
arguments in favor of a gold standard bearing on stability 
of value of the money unit at home and in the foreign 
exchanges, imply gold in a world, and not simply a 
domestic, market. 

The effect of the Great War has been practically to 
upset the whole gold standard. Various factors have con- 
tributed to this result. First must be mentioned the pro- 
hibition by some of the countries of gold exports. Next 
mention must be made of demonetization of gold by the 
Scandinavian countries. Lastly, there must be noted the 
practical destruction of the world market for gold zs a 
result of the activity of the belligerents and the break- 
down of the machinery normally depended upon. 

The belligerent countries needing gold to support the 
strained credit structure at home have practically sus- 
pended gold payments and have penalized gold exporta- 
tion by any individual or agency except the central banks, 
which are, of course, operating in close co-operation with 
the government. At the same time inflation at home and 
heavy purchases of material and supplies abroad have 
steadily tended, in the international exchange market to 
depress the gold value of their several currencies and to 
intensify conditions that would normally result in heavy 
gold exports. The inevitable result has been progressive 
depreciation of their currencies in terms of the currencies 
of neutrals still on a gold basis. The artificial restriction 
of gold exports prevents the automatic equilibration of 
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__ EXCHANGE RATES ON NEUTRAL COUNTRIES.__, 


AUG. 


relative money values implied in a free gold standard. 

The accompanying diagram, reproduced from the 
May, 1917, Federal Reserve Bulletin shows the percentage 
decline below par in dollars of the currencies of the prin- 
cipal belligerents for the period indicated. 

The Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, went 
to the opposite extreme and demonetized gold. In this 
matter Sweden took the lead, although because of the 
close monetary union between the Scandinavian countries 
Denmark and Norway quickly fell in with the Swedish 
proposals.* 


As explained by Professor Wicksell, in the Septem- 
ber, 1916, number of the Economic Journal, Sweden, like 
the United States, built up a heavy trade balance which 
drew a large volume of gold into the country. The gold 
reserve in the Riksbank increased from 104,000,000 kroner 
in July, 1914, to 165,000,000 kroner in April, 1916. Before 

*Danish and Norwegian gold coins are legal tender in Sweden. 


Suspension of gold colmage can be undertaken only by common 
agreement. 
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the war the Riksbank could issue 325,000,000 in notes for 
each 100,000,000 in gold, but owing to the pressure at the 
outbreak of hostilities reserve requirements were reduced 
so that 100,000,000 in gold would support 450,000,000 in 
notes. On this basis 165,000,000 kroner in gold would 
have supported 742,500,000 in notes. But in March, 1916, 
note issue reached a maximum of 332,000,000 kroner, 
having increased from 228,000,000 kroner in July, 1914, 
and the bank was thus left with a heavy, unproductive, 
surplus-reserve on its hands. At the same time there 
had been a phenomenal increase in prices, and it was 
believed that the suspension of the required exchange of 
bank notes for gold would result in increased earnings for 
the bank and lower prices for the clamoring populace. 
Hence the bank asked, and on February 8 through a law 
passed by the Rikstag, received permission to refuse 
further to exchange its notes for gold at the established 
ratio. The same law suspended free coinage of gold at 
the mint. The effect was to enhance the value of kroner 
in the world’s market. Subsequently, however, the ad 
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vance was checked through a lowering by the Scan- 
dinavian central banks of their discount rates. This re- 
sulted in an increase in the supply of kroner offered in 
exchange for interest bearing investments, even though 
the banks could and did refuse to give kroner for gold. 
Hence while they added to their own productive resources 
the banks tended to accelerate rather than to retard 
advancing prices. The position of Scandinavian kroner 
in the American market is shown in the accompanying 
diagram, which, like the preceding diagram, shows the 
percentage variation from mint par in dollars. The 
Copenhagen rate is employed because that happens to be 
the one used in the May, 1917, Federal Reserve Bulletin 
from which the graph here given is reproduced. The rate 
on Stockholm usually rules a little higher than that of 
Copenhagen, but all Scandinavian rates move closely 
together. 


RE 
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In connection with the diagram, it should be observed 
that before the war there was comparatively little direct 
exchange on the Scandinavian countries sold in the United 
States. Most of the business was handled through Eng- 
land, and a little through Germany. There was, therefore, 
rarely an occasion before the war to ship gold directly. 
The Scandinavian business was simply one of the factors 
in the market for sterling or marks. 

The war seriously interfered with “arbitrage,” or in- 
direct dealings, and direct operations had to be relied 
upon. But if the normal relations in money values were 
to be maintained, gold should have steadily moved to 
Sweden from England, Germany and the United States. 
Some did move, as the figures of the gold reserve quoted 
above disclose, but the demonetization of gold prevented 
normal readjustment, and Sweden and the other Scan- 
dinavian countries practically adopted a bank-note fiat 
standard at a premium in gold. 

Apart, however, from legal restrictions imposed on gold 
movements account must also be taken of the interferences 
with gold shipments that have resulted from destructive 
maritime warfare, and of the practical difficulties that 
have arisen from the prodigious readjustment of overseas 


commerce and of the methods heretofore employed in 
financing it. 

The physical obstructions put in the way of free gold 
shipment by the war hardly require special emphasis. To 
some extent, these were circumvented as far as England 
was concerned by the establishment in the colonies of 
branches of the Bank of England, to which gold could be 
shipped for the establishment of sterling credits in Lon- 
don, or from which it could be shipped to neutral countries 
or to allies for the establishment of credit in the cur- 
rencies of such neutrals or allies. The Bank of France 
also arranged for foreign deposits in trust. But such 
schemes were of necessity restricted in their scope and 
were hardly available as between the different neutrals. 
Physical difficulties of shipment owing to danger and lack 
of cargo space have therefore of necessity greatly inter- 
fered with the normal, equalizing gold movements. 

Other practical difficulties have arisen from the great 
readjustments of world commerce and from the break- 
down of the machinery normally depended upon to finance 
it. It is known, of course, that before the war a large 
part of the world’s international business was financed 
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through London. London was, in consequence, the world’s 
great market for gold. Even though sterling exchange was 
not exclusively relied upon in international settlements, 
bills drawn on countries other than England were kept 
at certain value relations to each other and to gold largely 
through arbitrage operations in sterling. When sterling 
itself lost caste, because of the exigencies arising from 
Britain’s participation in the war, dollar and other ex- 
change came to be employed. But when the old machinery 
revolving about London no longer worked, new machinery, 
extensive and efficient enough to handle all the business 
and to maintain equilibrium could not be constructed with 
necessary despatch. General disorganization resulted. Ex- 
change rates quoted in the United States on some neutral 
markets, like the South American countries and Spain, 
have fluctuated far beyond what would be considered rea- 
sonable limits. We did not have in such markets proper 


machinery to handle gold shipments, even though cargo 
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space and insurance might have been obtained, and no 
restrictions were put by our government on gold move- 
ments. 

Illustrating the effect of these practical difficulties 
there is reproduced a diagram showing the percentage 
fluctuation in the United States from mint par in dollars 
of exchange rates on some of the neutral countries. This 
diagram, like the others, is taken from the May, 1917, 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

In conclusion, it may therefore be said that one can 
hardly affirm that there is today anything like a real gold 
standard. In some countries through positive enactment 
fiat standards have been adopted. In practically all the 
rest the Great War, through interferences with gold 
movements and through destruction of much of the cus- 
tomary machinery has destroyed all the normal signifi- 
cance of a metallic standard and almost every country has 
an independent standard of its own. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO ATLANTIC CITY 


Special low fares will be authorized throughout the 
country to Atlantic City, N. J., on account of the con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association the week 
beginning September 24. Those contemplating attending 
this convention should make inquiry of their local ticket 
agents as to exact fares, routes, limits of tickets and 
other information which may be desired. 

Additional advice is to be received from some of the 
passenger associations, and members will be informed 
through the JouRNAL-BULLETIN accordingly. 

Advices regarding reduced fares have been received 
from the following sections: 


NEW YORK and the EAST.—Trunk Line Association. 

Two cents per mile in each direction, with minimum 
of $1 for the round trip, going and returning via same 
route only; tickets to be sold and good, going, September 
22 to 24 and returning to reach original starting point 
not later than October 3. No cars for use or occupancy 
will be parked. 


CHICAGO, WEST.—Western Passenger Association. 

Summer tourist fares will in effect to Atlantic 
City from points in the territory of the Western Passenger 
Association. Delegates should confer with their local 
ticket agents for full information regarding rates, routcs 
and limits of tickets. 


CENTRAL STATES.—Central Passenger Association. 
A through round trip of two cents per mile in each 
direction has been authorized to Atlantic City and return, 
except that from a portion of the territory of the Central 
Passenger Association there will be in effect lesser fares, 
which can be availed of by delegates and others attending 
the convention, these fares being designated as short 


limit summer tourist fares. Members are requested to 
inquire of ticket agents as to convention fares and sum- 


mer tourist fares applicable to Atlantic City, whereupon 
ticket agent will explain which would be more advan- 
tageous to purchaser. Tickets of non-transferable signa- 
ture form will be sold on September 22, 23 and 24, and 
will be good for return to reach original starting point 
not later than midnight of October 3, 1917. No cars for 
use or occupancy will be parked at Atlantic City. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Trans-Continental Passenger Asso- 

ciation. 

FROM NORTH PACIFIC COAST POINTS special 
excursion fares will apply and tickets will be on sale on 
the following dates: September 1, 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22— 
going journey to commence on date of sale. Special con- 
tracts will be printed and used exclusively for these 
special excursion fares, and they will provide that the 
tickets will not be honored for return trip unless validated 
at the point from which the return part of the ticket 
reads. Return journey must be commenced on day and 
date of validation; no fee charged for validation of tickets. 
Tickets are non-transferable. 


FROM CALIFORNIA AND NORTH PACIFIC 
COAST COMMON POINTS regular nine months’ excur- 
sion fares, approximating two cents per mile in each 
direction, or about one fare and one-third for the round 
trip, are in effect daily. For example: From California to 
Chicago and return, $110 from North Pacific Coast Com- 
mon Points to Chicago and return, $109. The nine months’ 
fares do not apply to intermediate or interior points, but 
only to what are known as eastern gateways of the Trans- 
Continental Passenger Association. Local ticket agents 
will advise delegates as to the eastern points to which it 
will be most advantageous for them to purchase nine 
months’ tickets, in re-buying, to place of meeting. Thes« 
tickets are sold only from the states of California, Nevad: 
Oregon and Washington. 
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ENTERTAINMENT PLANS PLAY A MINOR PART 
IN A. B. A. CONVENTION AT ATLANTIC CITY 


General approval has been given by the Admin- 
istrative Committee to the entertainment plans for 
the Atlantic City convention of the American Bankers 
Association, the week of September 24, and the 
details are now being worked out by the executive 
committee of the New Jersey Bankers Association and the 
full local committee at Atlantic City. The plans depend 
necessarily on the ability to complete all details relative 
to facilities and dates to the satisfaction of all commit- 
tees. It must also be kept in mind that this year the 
entertainment has been given a somewhat subdued note, 
due largely to sentiment over war conditions and partly 
also to the belief that the visitors will find plenty of op- 
portunity for quiet recreation on the Boardwalk without 
the need of any elaborate and formal arrangements. 
However, the program as it stands today is as follows: 

On Monday afternoon, September 24, there will be a 
yachting party at the Inlet, and in the evening a 
reception by the New Jersey Bankers Association 
on the Steel Pier, with dancing. Tuesday, at 4.30 
p.M., there will be a rolling chair parade on the 
Boardwalk and out on the Steel Pier; and in the 
evening surf bathing by flood light at the Virginia 
Avenue Baths. An exhibition drill by life guards will 
be witnessed at 5 Pp. M., Wednesday, with a cake walk and 
dancing in the evening on the Steel Pier. Nothing formal 
has been planned for either Thursday or Friday evening, 
the idea being to have a “go as you please” on the Board- 
walk and the various piers. Possibly a tango contest 
will be staged on the Million Dollar Pier. 

It will be observed that no entertainment has been 
scheduled at a time which will conflict in any way with 
business sessions of the general convention or of the sev- 
eral Sections. As at Kansas City, the business program 
will be divided according to the following schedule: 

Monday morning, committee meetings; afternoon, 
meeting of Executive Council. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, morning and afternoon, 
Section meetings. No night sessions. 

Thursday and Friday, morning and afternoon, ses- 
sions of the general convention. 

Saturday morning, meeting of new Executive Council. 

It is not possible at this time to give details as to 
speakers or subjects for discussion, except to repeat that 
it will be a “War Convention.” Endeavors are now being 
made to secure the presence of persons of national and 
international repute, and there will be no lack of features 
of human, as well as banking interest. All details pos- 
sible will be given in the September JOURNAL. 

The Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel was selected as 
headquarters last fall, and the hotels in that immediate 
section, it is understood, are booked to their full capacity. 
This includes the Marlborough-Blenheim, Traymore, 
Brighton and Dennis. The Shelburne is near by and the 
Hotel Chelsea but a few blocks away, and these two 
hotels still have some accommodations to offer for con- 
vention week. 

The sessions of the general convention will be held 
in the New Nixon Theatre, which is located on the Board- 


walk, in the direction of the Inlet. The hotels in its 
vicinity can also furnish plenty of accommodations and 
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are among the best on the Boardwalk. The following 
hotels are adjacent to the New Nixon Theatre: Royal 
Palace, The Breakers, St. Charles, Seaside, Haddon Hall, 
Chalfonte and Alamac. 

Inquiries come to the office of the Association fre- 
quently regarding hotel accommodations at Atlantic City 
on account of the convention, the assumption being that 
the general offices handle the hotel reservations and have 
rooms for assignment. The only people provided for are 
the officers, members of the Executive Council, members 
of committees and speakers. Reservations for these are 
made under the special authority of the Executive Council! 
and a list of names was forwarded to the Atlantic City 
committee November. 

There is no Bankers Hotel Committee, as heretofore, 
and members are therefore requested to communicate 
direct with the hotel of their own choice for accommoda- 
tions desired. Page 487 of the December issue of the 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN contains a complete list of hotels as 
well as rates, and for any other information concerning 
hotel facilities members should address George S. Len- 
hart, secretary-director of the Atlantic City Publicity 
Bureau, Atlantic City, N. J. Those who have not made 
application for reservations should do so promptly. 
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ELECTIONS AT THE CONVENTIONS OF THE 
VARIOUS STATE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS CERTIFIED TO THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION TO JULY 30, 
1917, EFFECTIVE BEGINNING ASSOCIA- 
TION YEAR 1917-18. 


Note.—No attention is paid to elections under this head 
unless the required certificate is sent by the Secretary of 
the State Association to the General Secretary of the 
American Bankers Association. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


California—J. M. Henderson, Jr., president Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento. 

District of Columbia—C. J. Bell, president American Se- 
curity & Trust Co., Washington. 

Florida—John T. Dismukes, president First 
Bank, St. Augustine. 

Iowa—Homer A. Miller, president Iowa National Bank, 
Des Moines. A. C. Smith, vice-president City Na- 
tional Bank, Clinton. H. C. Schultz, cashier Commer- 
cial National Bank, Waterloo. (Contingent.) 

Kansas—George A. Guild, cashier Central National Bank, 
Topeka. 

Louisiana—A. T. Kahn, vice-president Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport. 

Michigan—A. G. Bishop, president Genesee County Sav- 
ings Bank, Flint. 

Minnesota—Kelsey S. Chase, president Peoples Bank of 
St. Paul, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—T. W. Yates, cashier Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co., Laurel. 

Missouri—W. C. Gordon, cashier Farmers Savings Bank, 
Marshall. W. H. Powell, president Citizens National 
Bank, Sedalia. 

New York—Benjamin E. Smythe, vice-president Scandi- 
navian Trust Co., New York City. Jacob H. Herzceg, 
vice-president National Commercial Bank, Albany. 

North Carolina—George A. Holderness, president Farmers 
Banking & Trust Co., Tarboro. 

North Dakota—F. A. Irish, vice-president First National 
Bank, Fargo (three years). J. J. Nierling, president 
Citizens National Bank, Jamestown (two years). 

Oklahoma—T. H. Dwyer, president Chickasha National 
Bank, Chickasha. 

Oregon—W. L. Thompson, president American National 
Bank, Pendleton. 

South Dakota—John W. Wadden, president Lake County 
National Bank, Madison. H. L. Hopkins, cashier Se- 
curity Bank, Clark. 

Texas—A. M. Graves, cashier Red River National Bank, 
Clarksville. 

Utah—W. S. McCornick, president McCornick & Co., Salt 
Lake City. (Contingent.) 

Virginia—Julien H. Hill, cashier National State & City 
Bank, Richmond. 

Washington—E. W. Purdy, president First National Bank, 
Bellingham. 

Wisconsin—-Walter Kasten, vice-president Wisconsin. Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—Samuel C. Parks, Jr., vice-president Shoshone 

- National Bank, Cody. 


National 


Grouped States 


New Hampshire and Vermont—Group No. 1: F. H. Far- 
rington, vice-president Rutland Savings Bank, Rut- 
land, Rutland, Vt. 
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Louisiana—L. M. Pool, vice-president Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans, elected to succeed J. H. Ful- 
ton, term expiring 1917. 

New Jersey—John B. Clement, second vice-president Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Camden, elected to succeed I. Snow- 
den Haines, term expiring 1918. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama—C. E. Thomas, president Autauga Bank & 
Trust Company, Prattville. 

Arizona—P. P. Greer, president First National Bank, 
Globe. 

Arkansas—Robert Neill, cashier Arkansas National Bank, 
Hot Springs. 

California—P. E. Hatch, president National Bank of 
Long Beach, Long Beach. 

Colorado—Theodore G. Smith, vice-president International 
Trust Company, Denver. 

Connecticut—Charles T. Treadway, president Bristel Na- 
tional Bank, Bristol. 

Florida—E, R. Malone, 
Bank, Pensacola. 

Georgia—A. C. Blalock, president Bank of Jonesboro, 
Jonesboro. 

Idaho—Walter E. Miller, president First National Bank, 
Nampa. 

Iowa—A. F. Balch, president Marshalltown State Bank, 
Marshalltown. 

Kansas—N. A. Lytle, president Coldwater National Bank, 
Coldwater. 

Louisiana—C. D. Moss, vice-president Lake Charles Trust 
& Savings Bank, Lake Charles. 

Maine—Henry F. Libby, cashier Pittsfield National Bank, 
Pittsfield. 

Maryland—Chas. A. Wells, president First National Bank 
of Southern Maryland, Upper Marlboro. 

Massachusetts—George E. Brock, president Home Savings 
Bank, Boston. 

Michigan—G. J. Diekema, president First State Bank, 
Holland (non-member.) 

Minnesota—F. A. Lemme, 
Winona, Winona. 

Mississippi—J. F. Flournoy, Jr., cashier First National 
Bank, Canton. 

Missouri—Dale S. Flowers, cashier Gentry County Bank, 
Albany. 

New Hampshire—B. Q. Bond, vice-president Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester. 

New Jersey—Elmer Z. Halsted, cashier Paterson Nationa! 
Bank, Paterson. 

New Mexico—John Corbett, president Bank of Deming, 
Deming. 

New York—E. A. Bennett, assistant cashier American 
Exchange National Bank, New York City. 

North Carolina—W. S. Blakeney, president Bank of Union, 
Monroe. 

North Dakota—E. Beissbarth, president First National 
Bank, Brinsmade. 

Oklahoma—L. E. Phillips, vice-president Bartlesville Na- 
tional Bank, Bartlesville. 

Oregon—F. L. Meyers, cashier LaGrande National Bank, 
LaGrande. 

Rhode Island—Thomas B. Congdon, vice-president Aquid- 
nech National Bank, Newport. 

South Carolina—Robert I. Woodside, president Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Greenville. 

South Dakota—A. M. Haskell, cashier First Nationz' 
Bank, Carthage. 

Tennessce—J. E. Fox, cashier First National Bank, Roci: 
wood. 


president American National 


cashier Deposit Bank of 
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Texas—August de Zavala, vice-president and cashier 
Houston National Exchange Bank, Houston. 

Utah—A. P. Bigelow, cashier Ogden State Bank, Ogden. 

Vermont—H. G. Woodruff of Barre, Director of National 
Bank of Orange County, Chelsea. 

Virginia—E. B. Spencer, cashier National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke. 

Washington—Hugh Waddell, President First National 
Bank, Colville. 

Wisconsin—Wm. M. Post, cashier National Exchange 
Bank, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—Geo. W. Perry, vice-president Sheridan Na- 
tional Bank, Sheridan. 


MEMBERS AND ALTERNATE MEMBERS OF 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Alabama—Thomas Bowron, assistant cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Birmingham. (Alternate) Foster Hamil- 
ton, cashier Bank of Alabama, Ensley. 

Arizona—Morris Goldwater, president Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, Prescott. (Alternate) to be chosen 
by members present at Atlantic City. 

Arkansas—Stuart Wilson, cashier State National Bank, 
Texarkana. (Alternate) Jas. E. Parr, cashier Bank 
of Jonesboro, Jonesboro. 

California—E. D. Roberts, vice-president First National 
Bank, Los Angeles (with power to name alternate). 


Colorado—H. M. Rubey, president Rubey National Bank, 
Golden. (Alternate) H. J. Coerver, vice-president 
Delta National Bank, Delta. 

Connecticut—Chas. E. Hoyt, treasurer South Norwalk 
Trust Company, South Norwalk. (Alternate) Mem- 
ber has power to name alternate. 

Florida—S. A. Wood, president Volusia County Bank, 
DeLand. (Alternate) C. A. Faircloth, president Na- 
tional City Bank, Tampa. 

Georgia—F. T. Hardwick, president C. L. Hardwick & Co., 
Bankers, Dalton. (Alternate) F. S. Etheridge, presi- 
dent Jackson National Bank, Jackson. 

Idaho—J. B. Randall, cashier Oakley State Bank, Oakley. 
(Alternate) Craig H. Coffin, cashier Boise City Na- 
tional Bank, Boise. 

Illincis—M. A. Traylor, president Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank, Chicago. (Alternate) John B. Jack- 
son, cashier Anna National Bank, Anna. 

Indiana—A. D. Gayle, president First Natiorial Bank, 
Richmond. (Alternate) W. H. Gardner, president 
Farmers National Bank, Valparaiso. 

Iuwa—C. H. McNider, president First National Bank, 
Mason City. (Alternate) E. L. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent Leavitt & Johnson Trust Company, Waterloo. 

Kansas—George T. Guernsey, Jr., vice-president Commer- 
cial National Bank, Independence. (Alternate) F. J. 
Atwood, president First National Bank, Concordia. 

Kentucky—Edward L. Weathers, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Hopkinsville. (Alternate) George R. 
Vinson, cashier First National Bank, Louisa. 

Louisiana—J. P. Yurregano, vice-president Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company, Alexandria. (Alternate) 
Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate Trust & Bank- 
ing Co., New Orleans. 

Maine—Sewell T. Maddocks, cashier First National Bank, 
Boothbay Harbor. (Alternate) Eugene M. Hewett, 
cashier Sanford National Bank, Sanford. 

Maryland—A. D. Graham, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Baltimore. (Alternate) Harold Hardinge, president 
Patapsco National Bank, Ellicott City. 

Massachusetts—George W. Hyde, assistant cashier First 
National Bank, Boston. (Alternate) E. A. Onthank, 
president Safety Fund National Bank, Fitchburg. 

Michigan—Vernon T. Barker, president Home Savings 
Bank, Kalamazoo. (Alternate) Irving H. Baker, 
cashier First National Bank, Bay City. 


Minnesota—C. B. Mills, vice-president Scandinavian 
American National Bank, Minneapolis. (Alternate) 
be Pan Budd, president Montevideo State Bank, Monte- 
video. 


Mississippi—W. D. Davis, vice-president Brookhaven Bank 
& Trust Co., Brookhaven. (Alternate) S. J. High, 
cashier Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Tupelo. 


Missouri—J. F. Rauch, president Union Savings Bank, St. 
Charles. (Alternate) J. S. Calfee, cashier Mechanics- 
American National Bank, St. Louis. 


Nebraska—Luther Drake, president Merchants National 
Bank, Omaha. (Alternate) J. T. May, vice-president 
I’'remont National Bank, Fremont. 


New Hampshire—Ira F. Harris, cashier Indian Head Na- 
tional Bank, Nashua. (Alternate) Hon. M. L. Morri- 
son, treasurer Peterborough Savings Bank, Peter- 
borough. 


New Jersey—Walter M. VanDeusen, cashier National 
Newark Banking Co., Newark. (Alternate) H. H. 
Griswold, cashier Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Westfield. 


New Mexico—D. T. Hoskins, cashier San Miguel National 
Bank, Las Vegas. (Alternate) H. J. Hammond, 
president First National Bank, Clayton. 


New York—E. L. Milmine, vice-president Mohawk Na- 
tional Bank, Schenectady. (Alternate) W. F. Polk, 
cashier National City Bank of Troy, Troy. 


North Carolina—F. H. Fries, president Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem. (Alternate) W. 
E. Stroud, cashier Wayne National Bank, Goldsboro. 


North Dakota—J. R. Carley, cashier First National Bank, 
Grand Forks. (Alternate) C. R. Green, vice-presi- 
dent Merchants & Farmers Bank, Cavalier. 


Oklahoma—G. E. Dowis, cashier First National Bank, 
Blackwell. (Alternate) O. J. Fleming, president Enid 
National Bank, Enid. 


Oregon—W. L. Thompson, president American National 
Bank, Pendleton. (Alternate) Frank A. Rowe, presi- 
dent Nehalem Valley Bank, Wheeler. 


South Carolina—J. Pope Matthews, president Palmetto 
National Bank, Columbia. (Alternate) John T. Stev- 
ens, president Bank of Kershaw, Kershaw. 

South Dakota—N. E. Franklin, president First National 


Bank, Deadwood. (Alternate) N. O. Monserud, presi- 
dent Dakota Trust & Savings Bank, Sioux Falls. 


Tennessee—E. A. Lindsey, president Tennessee-Hermitage 
National Bank, Nashville. (Alternate) J. H. Fisher, 
president City National Bank, Morristown. 


Texas—P. B. Doty, vice-president Gulf National Bank, 
Beaumont. (Alternate) P. L. Downs, vice-president 
lVirst National Bank, Temple. 


Utah—Chas. S. Burton, president Farmers & Stockgrow- 
ers Bank, Salt Lake City. (Alternate) Geo. A. Goff, 
cashier Sugar Banking Co., Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—H. L. Ward, president Burlington Trust Co., 
Burlington. (Alternate) F. M. Corry, president 
First National Bank, Montpelier. 


Virginia—Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president and cashier 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond. (Alternate) 
P. M. Pollard, cashier Petersburg Savings & Ins. 
Company, Petersburg. 

Washington—John P. Duke, cashier Security State Bank, 


Palouse. (Alternate) N. B. Coffman, president Coff- 
man Dobson Company, Chehalis. 


Wisconsin—J. R. Wheeler, vice-president Farmers & Mer- 
chants Union Bank, Columbus. (Alternate) F. W. 
Humphrey, cashier First National Bank, Shawano. 


Wyoming—Fred F. Noble, cashier Lander State Bank, 
Lander. (Alternate) Geo. W. Perry, vice-president 
Sheridan National Bank, Sheridan. 
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Saving Money as a Preparation for Investment 
in War Loan Bonds 


Solving the Great Problem of Financing the War 
Through Transfers of Bank Credit and a 
Minimum Disturbance of the Credit Struc- 
ture—Governor Strong Gives the Four 
Classes of Bond Buyers and Says that Each 
of Us Should Set Aside Something from Cur- 
rent Income for Investment in Short Term 
Convertible Government Securities. 


BY BENJAMIN STRONG, JR. 
Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


HILE this country, with its vast material and 
banking resources, has made a notable record in 


the facility with which large loan operations have 
been conducted—the largest until recently being the 
placing of the Anglo-French bonds—it has nevertheless 
been apparent during the past two months that people 
have not fully grasped the significance of a loan of, say, 
$2,000,000,000, the entire proceeds of which must be paid 
over in a very short period, as we say, “in cash.” 

Government loans of this magnitude, necessitated by 
the war, require a thorough examination and understand- 
ing of the principles of credit, as otherwise unskilful man- 
agement of operations of that size is certain to put 
banking machinery out of order, and disordered banking 
machinery means disturbance of business. 

No loan of $2,000,000,000 can be paid for, as we com- 
monly express it, “in cash.” The amount is too large and 
payment must be made by complicated bookkeeping opera- 
tions, which can be roughly described as “transfers of 
credit.” To do this successfully credit must be shifted 
from the account of one bank depositor to the account of 
another bank depositor, from one bank to another bank, 
from one part of the country to another part of the coun- 
try, and these shiftings of credit involve a temporary 
shifting of a certain proportion of bank cash or reserve 
money, and therein lies the danger. 


Shifting of Funds Inevitable 

If every purchaser of government bonds could make 
payment at his own bank and this amount be transferred 
by that bank to the credit of the government, then the 
credit could be disbursed by the government in the com- 
munity where the bank is located and no disturbance of 
credit whatever would arise, because no bank reserves would 
need to be shifted. In a great loan of $2,000,000,000, sub- 
scribed and paid for in varying amounts in all parts of the 
country, it is inevitable that preliminary withdrawals of 
bank balances from one part of the country to another 
will be made in anticipation of payment; and again, after 
the funds are placed at the credit of the government 
throughout the country they must be gradually withdrawn 
to those points where the government has various bills to 
pay. The machinery of the reserve banks proved to be 
adequate to meet the necessity of shifting credits from 
one part of the country to another. Possibly a correct 
view of their function would be to say that they were the 
chief bookkeepers of the transactions, and the books being 


kept in twelve separate places, at each of the reserve 
banks, the only shifting of reserve money occasioned by 
the movement of credit is that which takes place between 
the twelve reserve banks through the normal machinery 
created for that very purpose. 

Look at the problem from the standpoint of the bond 
buyer. There are in this country (exclusive of a neg- 
ligible number of those who own securities of foreign 
origin which could be resold in foreign countries) only 
four classes of people who can subscribe for government 
bonds. 

The first class of buyers comprises those who have 
hoarded actual cash or currency in their houses or safe 
deposit vaults, who are induced to buy government bonds 
and who produce that cash for the purpose. Purchases of 
government bonds by such people (of whom there are few 
in the United States) have the effect of strengthening the 
banking position, because it brings reserve money—that 
is, gold—out of hiding and puts it in bank reserves, where 
it serves as the basis of credit. The change occasioned in 
the nation’s general bank account as a result is not simply 
to add a given amount to the bank deposits, but to also 
add an equal amount, dollar for dollar, of reserve cash. 
France, prior to the war, held a vast store of gold tucked 
away in peasants’ hiding places, and the production of 
that gold in response to the government’s call has im- 
mensely strengthened its banking position. 


Capitalist Buyers 

The second class is composed of the capitalists and cor- 
porations with balances in the bank in excess of needs. 
When bonds are purchased by a member of this class the 
owner of the bank balance, Mr. X. Y. Z:, sells or transfers 
that balance to the government in exchange for a govern- 
ment bond. If the government leaves the deposit with 
the bank which held Mr. X. Y. Z.’s account, it is simply 
a tansfer of the balance of Mr. X. Y. Z. to Mr. U.S. A. 
No cash reserves shift, no loans would need to be called 
and no change would take place in the balance sheet of 
the bank, either of assets or liabilities. 

The third class of bond buyers is that which has 
bank accounts, but has no surplus balance in bank to 
spare for investment in government bends. Having credit 
at the bank, however, they are induced to buy government 
bonds and borrow from the bank temporarily in order to 
pay for them. This is the least desirable buyer of govern- 
ment bonds, although a necessary one at the commence- 
ment of the war, when the expected savings of the future 
must be advanced to the government. Such a bond buyer 
pays for his bond out of a bank deposit which is created 
by making a loan. The deposit so made is transferred to 
the credit of the United States of America and the bonds 
are turned over to the bank by the buyer to secure the 
bank for its loan. 

By that operation bank deposits and bank loans are 
both expanded and the percentage of reserve money held 
by the bank is correspondingly reduced. Loans of that 
character cannot be avoided, because earning that are 
converted into savings become capital and are gen- 
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erally invested very promptly in securities, or prop- 
erty or improvements to property, so becoming unavail- 
able for government loans. In a general banking sense 
it does the country no good to have its citizens sell 
one kind of investment in order to make another kind of 
investment. It produces no new money or credit. All 
buyers of the class who have engaged themselves to pay 
loans to their banks are forced thereafter to economize 
in order to pay off the loans, and in that way savings 
out of future earnings are made available to the govern- 
ment in advance of the earnings being made. 


Thrift Must Be Cultivated. 


The fourth class of bond buyers, and in some respects 
the most important in time of war, is the great body of 
wage earners and salaried people, who frequently have 
no kank account and spend about all that they earn. 
There are many millions of such in this country whose 
material welfare will be improved and whose attitude 
toward their government will be benefited if they can be 
induced to buy bonds. But how can this be brought 
about? Only by showing them how to cultivate the habit 
of saving, and this kind of saving should be developed in 
advance of investment, so as to avoid the necessity of 
borrowing also. 

Take one industrial organization as an example, em- 
ploying, say, 20,000 laborers. If these men earn an aver- 
age of $1,200 each per annum and can each afford to save 
$100 per annum, their employer could enter into agree- 
ments with them by which, say, $8 would be deducted 
from the payroll of each man every month and deposited 
in bank for future investment. Fifty dollars apiece in 
six months is $1,000,000. During the process of setting 
aside and earmarking those earnings or savings they could 
be temporarily invested in short obligations of the govern- 
ment, convertible at a later date into government long 
time bonds. By this process no permanent bank expansion 
arises. As rapidly as savings accumulate they are turned 
over to the credit of the government, which issues its 
short notes therefor, and these short notes later are con- 
verted into long bonds. The bank balance, which was 
originally the bank balance of the employer, out of which 
wages were paid, has through the savings process been 
transferred to the credit of the government. without dis- 
turbance to bank credit. 

Assuming that our government finds it necessary, say, 


every six months, to borrow large sums for war purposes, 
how readily might this be accomplished if all classes were 
induced to save in anticipation of such investment in the 
bonds of their government! The rich man appropriates 
so much of his income, the rich corporation so much of 
its profits, the poor man so much of his salary or wages. 
During the period between bond issues these savings are 
turned over to the government in instalments in exchange 
for short notes. When the bond issue comes along the 
short notes are converted into long bonds. The whole 
operation has been conducted without the use of cash or 
reserve money, but by simple bookkeeping entries on the 
books of banks, which result in a gradual but constant 
transfer of bank deposits, representing the nation’s 
savings, to the credit of the government. 


Will Not Cause Inflation 


But the question will be asked, “Will not this enor- 
mous transfer of bank credit from individuals and cor- 
porations to the credit of the government itself cause 
expansion?” It will not do so, for these credits are not 
created by bank borrowings, but by savings. The govern- 
ment is spending money as fast as it receives it. The 
very credit so set aside for government use must be in- 
stantly paid out by the government for supplies, wages of 
soldiers and sailors and for the civil establishments. As 
soon as the credit is inscribed on the books of the bank 
for the use of the government the government checks 
against it and turns it back to the very individuals, cor- 
porations and wage earners who have produced it. A 
new credit is not created, but existing credit moves faster 
around this circle from the wage earner and saver to 
the government and back to the producer and manu- 
facturer, and through them to the wage earner. The 
speed with which credit moves in these operations bears a 
direct relation to the “speeding up” in the production of 
our farms and forests and mines and our manufacturing 
establishments. 

This country is confronted by a vast problem of 
finance, but, fortunately, with vast resources in gold re- 
serves and credit machinery by which these operations 
may be handled. In furnishing the government with the 
credits required the primary necessity is for people to 
save, and save in advance of the government’s require- 
ments, in order that bond buyers may not be required 
to make loans to be repaid out of future savings. 


A PLAN FOR AUTOMATIC SAVING BY WAGE EARNERS 


HERBERT N. FELL’S LETTER TO GOVERNOR STRONG 


DEAR Sir: I am interested in your masterly state- 
ment of the four classes of people in this country who can 
subscribe for government bonds, particularly in reference 
to the class which you describe as the “great body of 
wage earners and salaried people who frequently have 
no bank accounts and spend all that they earn.” 

This class comprises approximately 40 per cent. of 
our population—40,000,000 people who are doubtless at 
this time receiving in salaries and wages not less than 
$600,000,000 a week, and many receiving a wage so high 
that they refuse to work more than five days a week so 


that they may have time to spend the increased pay over 
what they received a short time ago for six days’ work. 
A general feeling among wage earners that they 
must spend all they earn, no matter how much it is, is 
largely responsible for the present high cost of living. 
Why should not Uncle Sam announce that saving 
money automatically and systematically is a _ tan- 
gible expression of patriotism that all wage earners 
should participate in? Then let the wage earners 
and salaried people request their employers’ to 
deduct 5 per cent. of their pay, their employer deposit- 
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ing in each pay envelope a United States certificate for 
such amount as has been deducted, bearing 3% per cent. 
interest, which the employer purchases from the govern- 
ment. 

These certificates would be evidence that the govern- 
ment has received the money. They might be turned into 
any post office savings bank, or into any post office for 
that matter, by each employee on his or her next birthday 
in exchange for a government bond annuity, payable from 
the fifty-fifth or any later birthday, as may be designated 
by the individual employee. 

In case of death the government would return to the 
heirs or beneficiaries designated all money received, with 
3% per cent. compound interest added, in the form best 
suited to the needs of such heirs or beneficiaries at that 
time. 

By this saving of $30,000,000 a week (5 per cent. of 
the present wages) the government would receive $1,560,- 
000,000 a year, and as the cost of living would be corre- 
spondingly reduced, this saving would hardly be felt by 
the wage earners, many of whom would save double, some 
three and some four times the amount required as a 
tangible expression of patriotism. 
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Education for the masses along the lines of thrift 
would, in my opinion, do more good than any other 
sociological program that I can think of. The habit 
of saving would bring more contentment, and therefore 
more happiness, and greater prosperity to the wage earner 
and the country at large. It might cut down some extrav- 
agances and some luxuries, but experience shows that the 
prosperity to some which such extravagances bring is not 
a wholesome thing for the country. 

In the future automatic saving such as I have de- 
scribed will be the only successful and uniform method 
of saving money among the wage earners. It will give 
them the benefit of compound interest. The one thing that 
discourages the wage earner is the smallness of his sav- 
ings. He is not encouraged by the prospective results. 
But give him the benefit of compound interest and you 
achieve this result. 

The Canadian Government has put such a plan in 
operation under a system of government annuities. 

I have been working along these lines for years. 
Hence my interest in your statement given to the press, 
and my appreciation of your efforts to educate the public 
to the necessity of thrift. 


LARGE STATE BANK JOINS RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Peoples State Bank of Detroit, Mich., one of 
the largest state banks in the country, has decided to join 
the Federal reserve system. President James T. Keena, 
in explanation of the bank’s action, issued the following 
statement: 


Recent amendment to the Federal Reserve Act has 
made membership in the Federal reserve system very at- 
tractive to state banks. As the Federal law stands today, 
it reserves to the state bank entering the Federal reserve 
system all the rights and privileges granted under the 
Federal reserve law to national banks. In fact, a few 
national bank officers have told me that they could enlarge 
their banking privileges and efficiency by surrendering 
their national bank charter, reorganizing under the state 
law and then joining the Federal reserve system. 

The power in state banks to loan money on real estate 
mortgages and to loan to customers, under certain condi- 
tions, an amount equal to one-fifth of the bank’s capital 
stock and surplus, is unaffected by joining the Federal 
reserve system and is among the privileges not enjoyed by 
national banks already under the system, which under 
similar conditions may loan an amount equal to one-tenth 
of their capital and surplus. 

The first motive influencing the directors of this bank 
to vote in favor of joining the Federal reserve system 
might be termed “financial patriotism.” The national gov- 
ernment has established a banking law, which we might 
say is the codification of the banking experience of the 
civilized world. The co-operation of the state banks is 
needed to attain the perfection of its operation. The 
Federal reserve system cannot become fully effective and 
become the great national monetary power it should be 
without the co-operation of the state banks. 

Under the extraordinary conditions through which 
the nations of the world are now passing, our govern- 
ment needs the highest degree of strength in all of its 
branches and in none more so than in its financial and 
banking departments. Ultimately all state banks will con- 
cede that it is for their best interests to join the Federal 
reserve system. And why not now, when the government 
needs the best that can be done by every department? 

The second motive is the privilege membership in the 
Federal reserve system gives to rediscount commercial 
paper and obtain currency from the reserve bank when 


needed. That privilege is inestimable in times of financial 
unrest or in face of unusual demands from customers, and 
must strengthen the bank in its own self-confidence as well 
as in the confidence of the banking community. Detroit is 
a great commercial city, circulating millions of dollars 
monthly among a legion of wage-earrers, and a bank, in 
our opinion, neglects its opportunity to respond to the call 
of its customers for currency if it does not join the Fed- 
eral reserve system. 

Another eonsideration is the fact that Detroit, in the 
judgment of the Federal Reserve Board, as announced by 
Governor Harding on his recent visit to Detroit, should 
have a branch bank of the Federal reserve system, but is 
not entitled to it now because the city has only three na- 
tional banks as members of the reserve system. A few 
state banks here, becoming members in the system, wil! 
bring a Federal reserve branch bank. To obtain that 
bank is clearly a duty state banks owe to the city. The 
advantage of having such a branch bank in Detroit would 
be very great, indeed. 

If a member bank now wishes to obtain currency it 
must bring it from Chicago, paying express charges, and 
in addition there is a delay of two or three days. Having 
a branch of the Federal reserve bank here in Detroit, the 
same accommodations could be obtained within a few 
hours and without expense, because the branch in Detroit 
would have the same power to provide currency that the 
reserve bank in Chicago now has. 

When we consider the wonderful growth of our city 
and its stupendous payrolls always paid in currency, the 
assistance the Federal reserve bank would give the city in 
increased financial strength and enlarged confidence must 
be appreciated. 

The latest statistics published by the government cov- 
ering the various classes of banks of the country indicate 
that there are 14,598 state banks with $3,277,000,000 in 
deposits. The Peoples State Bank with its $74,000,000 of 
assets represents approximately 2 per cent. of the com- 
bined resources of the state banks of the country. The 
influence of this bank’s action, therefore, should be felt 
throuzhout the country as well as the state of Michigan. 

We have given long and careful deliberation in con- 
sideration of this question and we feel that in the action 
taken by our board of directors we are doing the best 
— for our country, our city, our customers and the 
ban 
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of an Answer to the 


Problem of Price Fixing 


BY LEWIS AMES 


HE most perplexing and most important duty that 
now presses on President Wilson is to determine a 
trustworthy method of fixing prices. It is absolutely 
necessary that some method be found capable of providing 
fair treatment for American industry and for the posterity 
of this generation who will pay off the debts of this war, 
capable alike of insuring the energization of our indus- 
tries as well as stamping out unpatriotic profiteering. 

It is easy enough for the demogogue in Congress to 
plague the responsible experts of the government depart- 
ments with their asseverations against granting fat mar- 
gins to the producers of the raw materials and the manu- 
factured things that are needed by the government. It is 
easy enough, too, for the citizen whose sympathies are too 
easy of access to the coal baron or the woolen manufac- 
turer to surrender his mind wholly to the belief that 
restrictions upon business and business profits ought to be 
as few as possible. The fact is gradually emerging upon 
the intelligence of nearly all thoughtful officials in Wash- 
ington that no satisfactory or permanent scheme of fixing 
prices can be formulated unless the just elements in both 
extreme attitudes are taken into consideration and, to the 
extent of practicability, reconciled. The situation is hope- 
ful in the sense that nobody in the government has com- 
mitted himself irrevocably to any absurd declination of 
the right things that may be claimed by the proponent of 
extreme government control or the advocate of business 
buoyant and minimally restrained. 

Gradually the discussion clarifies the problem, and the 
points whereon the public interest is grounded are re- 
vealed. Sorne of these may be catalogued thus: First, it 
is necessary that the great structure of American business 
enterprise be not only maintained at its present soundness, 
but that the tone of its activities be still further improved, 
that a tremendous expansion be arranged for and insured. 
Buoyancy must be achieved and retained. American indi- 
vidual initiative must be relied upon for the great drive 
forward that our industries must make. 

The second point is so closely related to the foregoing 
that it might be linked to it. It is that this prime con- 
cern of the nation—to have our factories expand to the 
point of war-time adequacy—may be sacrificed if profit 
margins are held down too low or if no far-seeing co- 
ordination is established between the measures of taxation 
and the measures of price fixation. The danger is that 
in placing restrictions upon earnings the government may 
restrain individual enthusiasm and individual enterprise, 
and that in the midst of a spread-eagle appeal to the ap- 
proval of the canny electorate may find itself rendered 
impotent by the secondary effects of its own saving. 

After all, much is to be said here in America for the 
advocate of lavishness. Lavishness is part of our tradi- 
tion; we are doing best and living best when we are 
earning highly and spending freely. It is in the time 
when the wheels turn most swiftly that buoyancy and 
enthusiasm abound and our national traits of resourceful- 
ness and initiative reveal themselves most brightly. There 
are men in Washington who hold that this tradition should 


be given the fullest consideration in the formulation of 
every phase of the government’s policy toward business. 
Let the great machine steam ahead and let us think not so 
much of conserving coal as of driving in the direction of 
our hopes! Of course, the viewpoint stated thus broadly 
reeks with fault. It is useful only to remind us that there 
is a point to which too great concentration upon the elimi- 
nation of waste will impair the actual growing efficiency 
of our enterprise. 

A thousand and one obstacles stand in the way of an 
immediate and permanent answer to the problem of price 
fixing. 

The paramount question, the most perplexing trouble 
that has gradually evolved through recent conferences of 
government officials, can be stated in a few words. How 
is a price to be determined that is fair alike to large pro- 
ducers and small, to manufacturers in various districts, 
and that affords at the same time a reasonable profit and 
a very low rate to the government? 

Because of this great problem the Federal Trade 
Commission has arisen to a point of importance never be- 
fore dreamed of. To it falls the task of ascertaining the 
production cost, which is the first step in any fair pro- 
cedure of price fixing. It has already started its work 
in regard to coal. The method of procedure adopted in 
this instance, and the one that will probably be imitated in 
the case of many raw materials, is the division of the coal- 
producing area of the country into districts according to 
their known costs of production. It will be possible in this 
way to determine levels of costs within each district 
within which the divergencies between the little and the 
big producers will be reduced to a minimum. 

-« But when the Trade Cemmission has completed its 
work, the real task will only be begun. A basis for con- 
sideration will be established, but the real decision must 
be made by some other agency. Costs having been deter- 
mined, the President must decide how prices shall be 
regulated by these costs. What this agency will be is not 
yet known. Committees of the Council of National De- 
fense will help, but probably only in an advisory capacity. 
The final adjustment must come through the White House 
or through some board appointed by the President to cope 
with this problem and with this problem alone. 

The President himself, although he has made many 
utterances showing his belief that a price fixing scheme 
must be adopted, has not yet suggested any plan. Neither 
has he stated upon what committee will devolve the burden 
of the matter, or whether or not a special board will be 
appointed. 

Perhaps the most perplexing problem of all is the fact 
that no two concerns can produce at exactly the same cost. 
The large factory has an advantage over the small in that 
its cost of operation per unit of product is much smaller. 
It can buy its materials cheaper because it purchases 
more; its labor cost is smaller because it has opportunity 
for greater efficiency; its expense in the manipulation of 
machinery is less because it can keep the wheels con- 
stantly in motion. 

Now on what basis is the final price to be determined? 
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If the cost of production of the small concern is taken, 
and a reasonable profit added to it, the government will 
be forced to pay an enormous price for its purchases and 
taxpayers all over the country will suffer. If, on the 
other hand, the lowest cost is taken it will obviously work 
a hardship on the small producer too great for him to 
bear. The other alternative, the selection of a sliding 
scale of prices, would be bound to cause much unfavorable 
criticism. People, always ready to raise the cry of “graft, 
graft,” even if there is no graft, would be sure to accuse 
officials of unjust discrimination. 

At least one helpful suggestion is discernible in the 
results of the recent coal conference in Washington. 
Although the maximum price of $3, set by the operators 
and the Coal Production Committee, was denounced as 
“extortionate and unfair’ by Secretary of War Baker, 
it has remained, by mutual agreement, up to the present 
as a maximum. Three dollars a ton for soft coal may 
be a very high and unjust rate. Nevertheless, the ar- 
rangement has already worked considerable good. People 
know that they cannot be charged more than that. Con- 
sequently, they refuse to buy for the present at that figure. 
As competition has not by any means been done away 
with, the operators and retail dealers continue to bid each 
other down, starting at $3 as a limit. As a result coal 
at the mines is being bought for two and a quarter, two 
and a half and two and three-quarters dollars. 

But the establishment of maximum rates will not 
clear up the entire situation. It is merely a temporary 
sedative to existing high prices. Before the matter can be 
finally and definitely settled a fixed price will have to be 
arranged. 


The basis, as has already been seen, for this scheme 
is the investigation to be made by the Federal Trade Com- 


mission. It is not certain, however, that this is to be a 
firm foundation. It may be merely a sand base, for in the 
past few weeks many strange rumors have been circulated 
around Washington regarding the Commission’s methods. 
One of these is that the Commission is basing its estimates 
on figures for production in 1916. The great increase in 
salaries, the rise in the price of raw materials and ma- 
chinery and other elements of overhead expense have 
made costs mount so much higher during the past few 
months that an estimate that ignored them would be 
quite inaccurate. Another rumor is to the effect that tax- 
ation does not figure in the Trade Commission’s investiga- 
tion. This, too, seems hardly possible, but if either of 
these charges is correct the Commission’s work of ascer- 
taining production costs will be far from adequate. 


Producers are not my any means ready to sacrifice 
their profits, nor are they entirely unpatriotic in this 
stand. They are willing to see their dividends melt away 
because of increased taxation, but they insist that they 
be allowed to conduct their business as usual. Many busi- 
ness men have abstained from protesting against high 
rates of taxation, but they have demanded, very per- 
sistently, that their large profits be not taken from them 
in order that they may continue the organizations built up 
during the prosperity of the past few years. 


But President Wilson and the entire Administration 
are insistent that definite prices be arranged for each raw 
material. In an address to the mine operators and manu- 
facturers of the United States, assembled in Washington, 
the President said: “The government is about to attempt 
te determine the prices at which it will ask you henceforth 
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to furnish various supplies which are necessary for the 
prosecution of the war and various materials which will 
be needed in the industries by which the war must be 
sustained.” 

The frankness of this announcement, the matter-of- 
fact manner in which he told the capitalists that there 
was no doubt that price fixing must come, surprised some 
of them. But the President is not asking these men to 
give up everything. A moment later he told them that the 
government is ready to pay a just price, “a price that will 
sustain the industries concerned in a high state of effi- 
ciency, provide a living for those who conduct them, enable 
them to pay good wages, and make possible the expansion 
of their enterprise.” 

One thing Mr. Wilson does insist on. That is that the 
producers sacrifice their high profits for the welfare of the 
country. He will not tolerate a discussion of profits and 
patriotism at the same time. 

“Must you be bribed,” he asked, “to make your contri- 
bution, a contribution that costs you neither a drop of 
blood nor a tear, when the whole world is in travail and 
men everywhere depend upon and call to you to bring them 
out of bondage and make the world a fit place to live in 
again amidst peace and justice?” 

Again, in a stirring climax to his address, President 
Wilson pointed out clearly what prices really mean in 
this conflict. 

“Prices mean the same thing everywhere now,” he 
said. “They mean the efficiency or the inefficiency of the 
nation, whether the government pays them or not. They 
mean victory or defeat. They mean that America will 
win her place once for all among the foremost free nations 
of the world or that she will sink to defeat and become a 
second-rate power alike in thought and in action. This 
is a day of reckoning and every man amongst us must 
personally face that reckoning along with her.” 

There was one point which the President did not 
weigh in his message. Low prices, of course, do mean 
efficiency for the purchaser. But what of the producer 
of raw materials? Will he continue to manufacture at a 
high rate, or will he become careless? Will he seek new 
contracts and strive to surpass his competitors because of 
the sheer joy of feeling that he is holding a trump card 
in this game of war, or will he fill the orders already re- 
ceived and allow new ones to go by the wayside because 
there is no profit in it for him? Will the price fixing 
schemes and consequent low profit margins not demote 
business expansion? 

These questions are perplexing and they must be 
answered before the issue is finally settled. There is much 
to be said for price fixing, but the argument is not entirely 
one-sided. Nevertheless, it is clear that high prices and 
high profits must be eliminated, that makers of finished 
articles must secure the raw materials at a reasonable 
rate, that the government must make its purchases cheaply 
enough so that future generations will not be burdened 
with a great debt which will require enormous taxation. 
To these issues the President has turned his attention and 
the resources of his mighty power. The world will look 
on with bated breath while this, the greatest issue now 
before America, is being settled, for, as the President has 
said, its settlement means the overturning of our prosper- 
ity, the fall of our nation to a low rank, or the glorious 
resurrection of this country to a position which other 
nations must strive in envy to emulate. 


[7 
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CROSBY OF THE LIBERTY LOAN 


HE office of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of fiscal bureaus in peace times requires a 
man to fill it who is familiar with banking prac- 
tice, with revenue legislation and with governmental rou- 
tine. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Bank, and Milton E. Ailes, vice-president of the Riggs 
National Bank, are men who have filled the position with 
conspicuous success in peace times. In time of war, and 
especially a war in which vast loans to foreign allies play 
an important part, the office takes on a new significance. 
This office at Washington was vacant when, last spring, 
the German-American affair came to a head and, over- 
night, war was at hand. To find the proper man to fill the 
chair the Administration looked over the world and deter- 
mined that Oscar T. Crosby, originally of Louisiana, now 
resident in Virginia, but primarily a citizen of the world, 
was the man most available and best suited to assume the 
tasks. 

The American public knows little or nothing about 
Mr. Crosby’s work in connection with the floating of the 
Liberty Loan and the making of the loans to the Allies, 
but the bankers who worked night and day to make the 
loan a success have learned that the man at Washington 
who, probably more than anyone else, ran things during 
the campaign, was Oscar T. Crosby. 

Mr. Crosby came in to the Treasury last April as a 
war worker. Absorbed in other work, he had no yearning 
for a government appointment, but took the portfolio of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of fiscal 
bureaus because there was big work to be done quickly. 


Mr. Crosby has had wide experience as a business 


man and is familiar with financing on a large scale. He is 
a student of peoples and governments and their affairs. 
That qualified him for his work on the Liberty Loan. 

As a sociological and political investigator who has 
traversed many parts of the world and as an active 
worker as director of the Committee for Relief in Bel- 
gium, Mr. Crosby was sufficiently versed in foreign affairs 
to be competent to handle the great foreign loans. In this 
connection it must be stated that Mr. Crosby is an ac- 
complished French scholar, and this has stood him in 
remarkably good stead in his dealing with the diplomatic 
representatives of the foreign countries who have been at 
Washington seeking financial assistance for their coun- 
tries, for nearly all of these envoys employ French as 
their principal vehicle of expression. The fact that Mr. 
Crosby has been a leader in the movement for an Inter- 
national Tribunal further fitted him to understand inter- 
national questions sufficiently well to be in scientific sym- 
pathy with the Allies who were calling upon the govern- 
ment and people of the United States to aid them. 

Bankers need not be told that during the campaign for 
the raising of the Liberty Loan Mr. Secretary Crosby was 
the man at Washington who guided the complex affairs 
of that business. While Secretary McAdoo was on tour 
in support of the loan, Mr. Crosby remained at Washing- 
ton and handled the endless details, so tediously technical, 
attendant upon the manipulation of the tremendous finan- 
cing enterprise. Daily—and nightly—he was in tele- 
phonic or telegraphic communication with the twelve Fed- 
eral reserve banks and the loeal committees. Constantly 
he received bankers, brokers, bond men, business men, 


statesmen and politicians. At no time during the cam- 
paign was his office empty of these. 

In addition, he was the medium of co-operation with 
the Federal Reserve Board, which proved so valuable, and 
furthermore was Mr. McAdoo’s special representative in 
charge of foreign loan negotiations. The ambassadors, 
ministers and special envoys of all the nations making 
common cause with the United States in the war against 
Germany foregathered at his office to consummate their 
plans for international financing. With these officials he 
searchingly investigated the needs of the various eountries 
and arranged, with the approval of Secretary McAdoo 
and the President, the loans to their governments, which 
to date have totaled nearly a billion and a half. As many 
as five nations have been represented in Mr. Crosby’s office 
in one day. 

While these enterprises were being carried forward, 
Mr. Crosby also handled on behalf of the Treasury the 
conferences relative to the formation of the Allies Pur- 
chasing Commission. He held conferences with J. P. 
Morgan, B. N. Baruch and many other bankers and busi- 
ness men concerned in the business. He now is directing 
an audit by the staff of the office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury of the books and contracts in connection with 
the business on account of war contracts transacted be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy and other 
European countries and American firms. The books of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. pertaining to this business have been 
turned over to the Treasury as a preliminary to the taking 
over of the work by the Allies Purchasing Commission. 

The regular duties of the office of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of fiscal bureaus, Red Cross 
work, special committee work, including an investigation 
of working conditions at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the work of engraving and printing the Liberty 
Loan bonds and other odd tasks, have been and are being 
performed by Mr. Secretary Crosby. 

Men of business and government officials here say 
that Mr. Crosby is not orthodox in his handling of govern- 
ment business. They assert that he is unfaithful to red 
tape traditions of the bureaus and that he gets things done. 

Oscar Terry Crosby, electrical engineer, was born at 
Ponchatoula, La., April 21, 1861, the son of George L. 
and Elizabeth Terry Crosby. He was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy, which conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1882. In 1886 he 
married Jeanne Bouligny of New Orleans. He resigned 
from the Army in 1887 with the rank of lieutenant of en- 
gineers. 

Especially interested in electrical work, which was 
then an infant industry, Mr. Crosby devoted pimself to 
scientific investigation of the subject. His principal ef- 
forts were devoted to the devising of means for the har- 
nessing of the powers of electricity for the. benefit of the 
people and this bent led him into the public utility field. 
Mr. Crosby perfected several patents in connection with 
electrical machinery. Always his aim was to bring to the 
people the greatest possible usefulness of which electricity 
was capable. In the course of his career as a public util- 
ity engineer, promoter and financier he became general 
superintendent of the Sprague Electric Railway and Motor 
Company; general manager of the General Electric Com- 
pany; president of several public utility corporations in 
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Washington; Wilmington, Del.; Chester, Pa., and Trenton, 
N. J. Of this period of his career Mr. Crosby says the 
companies served the two purposes of enabling him to put 
into operation his theories of public utility service and to 
make a living. 

Financially successful in his business enterprises, Mr. 
Crosby turned to the world at large to furnish him new 
fields of investigation. He conceived the idea of making 
a special study of the effect of physical and geographic 
environment upon peoples, particularly as regards socio- 
logical and political progress. As a starting place for 
this pretentious investigation Mr. Crosby took the high 
plateaus of the world. He assumed that, by reason of 
their physical isolation, plateaus would best present civili- 
zations least influenced by alien development. So, then, in 
pursuit of the peoples of the world who have developed in 
one uninfluenced groove, he journeyed to the great Afri- 
can plateau where Somaliland and Abyssinia are situate. 
The research began about 1899. Next he visited the 
plateau of Thibet, pursuing his investigations into the 
uplands of Russian Turkestan and China. He also went 
to Messapotamia and, later, to Borneo and Alaska. He 
also conducted some research among the aboriginal peoples 
of South America and Alaska. 


(Don Marquis in New York Evening Sun) 


I’m starting the loveliest Movement 
It’s the Bright Umbrella Movement. Do you get it? 


* * 


You see, it’s this way—nothing is more depressing in 

rainy weather than to look down the street and see hun- 

dreds and thousands of black umbrellas bobbing about. 
But if all those umbrellas were yellow and red and 

green and blue and pink and orange, just think what a 

difference! 

It would have a wonderful psychological effect, if you 


get what I mean. 


* * * 


Color acts on the soul. Joyous color, joyous soul. 
And what more uplifting than to see the streets full 
of Human Rainbows? 


* * * * 


There is so much sadness and depression about the 
war that we must all of us do all we can to alleviate it, 


don’t you think? 
And this is my way of Doing my Bit! 
This is my cause. 
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The outbreak of the European War interrupted Mr. 
Crosby’s inquiries and for six months in 1915 he acted as 
director of the Committee for Relief in Belgium, having 
direct charge of the actual distribution of supplies and 
surveys of need in the invaded portions of the land and 
also of northern France. 

Mr. Crosby is especially devoted to the cause of inter- 
national order and in pursuit of that ideal he has done 
much work toward the establishment of an International 
Tribunal. The purpose of this foundation would be so to 
order the affairs of the world, by the use of an efficient 
but small and adequately armed international police, as to 
make the settlement by peaceful adjudication of inter- 
national affairs more desirable than resort to open war- 
fare, between nations. Mr. Crosby succeeded in having 
incorporated in the last naval bill a provision officially 
recognizing such an international court. He plans to leave 
the government service when his work in connection with 
the war is at an end, and when that time comes it is to be 
expected that he will devote his efforts to attaining gen- 
eral recognition and adoption of plans for the handling 
of world politics. J.D. 


Of course, it is going to be a lot of trouble—hiring 
secretaries, you know, and stenographers, and office room, 
and organizing a nation-wide campaign. For it must be 
nation wide—my Bright Umbrella Movement. Or do you 
think the Human Rainbows is a better name? 


But no matter how much trouble it is, it is worth the 


sacrifice! Sacrifice! Sacrifice! How I long to sacrifice 
myself for the Cause! 

I’m going to have a neat little badge made, and every 
one who buys a Bright Umbrella must wear a badge. 


And the ones that don’t, of course, we will call Slackers. 
How do you like this for a Slogan: Don’t be an Um- 
brella Slacker! Be a Rainbow! Spread Joy! 


* * * 


Really, you know, we’re going to have quite an organ- 
ization—and spend a lot for advertising—and anybody 
that don’t come into the cause will have his life made 
miserable. 

We're going to send one of the Bright Umbrellas to the 
President, and if he doesn’t use it we will start picketing 
the White House. 


— 
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THE LIBERTY LOAN 

On May 10 the general officers of the American 
Bankers Association were turned into a war loan organiza- 
tion. Section and department lines were wiped out. The 
entire machinery was diverted to the one great purpose— 
that of making the Liberty Loan of 1917 a tremendous 
success. Within forty-eight hours a committee of 1,000 
well-trained bankers, covering every section of the United 
States, were mobilized for service. Leaflets giving the 
text of the law, the terms and details of the bonds, also 
plans including directions as to how to form local or- 
ganizations and to get all factors in every community 
busy had been prepared and placed in the mails, con- 
signed not only to the 17,000 A. B. A. members, but to 
every bank and trust company in America. This material 
was promptly followed by suggested advertising matter, 
editorials for newspapers, sermons for ministers, talks for 
employers, plans for forming co-operative war loan clubs, 
subscription blanks, and data and information covering 
every detail down to the sale of the bonds. The Asso- 
ciation conducted a speaking tour extending over sixteen 
states. It placed slides in 15,000 movie theatres. Through 
these means millions of people were brought to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that America is at war and the help of 
every man, woman and child is needed. 

The A. B. A. was proud of its privilege to be of 
service to the nation. Its service did not end with the 
closing of the books on the first loan. It is enlisted for 
the period of the war. A call was made for a report 
from every bank and trust company in the nation, 30,000 
in number. More than 8,000 responses have been re- 
ceived, analyzed and tabulated, and more are coming in. 
These reports constitute in all probability the most valu- 
able line of information that has been assembled regard- 
ing the efforts and the results on the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign and will serve as a splendid basis for working out 
plans for floating subsequent loans, which will overcome 
the duplication of work, eliminate waste of material and 
co-ordinate the efforts of all factors. This information has 
been made available to the Treasury and other officials 
who are most vitally interested. It shows: 

(1) Total subscriptions secured by these 8,000 odd 
banks, $721,127,512. 

(2) Number of individual subscribers, 1,502,408. 

(3) Amount of bonds held by these banks June 15, 
1917, $128,220,809. 

(4) The classes of subscribers: (a) wage earners, 
(b) savings depositors, (c) people with moderate incomes, 
(d) people of large incomes. 

(5) Amount of loans made with Liberty bonds as se- 


curity, $52,397,289. 

(6) Amount of “hidden money” brought out for in- 
vestment in the bonds, $4,075,954. 

(7) Co-operation of employers in arranging for par- 
tial payment plans. 

(8) Amount of deposits withdrawn for investment 
in the bonds, $80,681,893. 

(9) Amount of securities sold for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds to invest in the bonds, $3,671,546. 

(10) Number of individuals being carried by the 
banks on partial payment plan, 723,473. 

(11) Expense of advertising and selling Liberty bonds, 
exclusive of service of officers and employees, and heavy 
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sundry expense, $577,487. The information also includes 
many valuable suggestions as to why the bonds did not 
meet with a ready sale in certain communities and gives 
a line on economic and general conditions throughout the 
country. 

The various committees have been kept intact and 
the war loan machinery of the Association is in fine run- 
ning order, and under the Briarcliff pledge it is at the 
disposal of the officials who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of floating war loans. 

The American Institute of Banking with its seventy- 
nine chapters and 22,162 individual members was a tre- 
mendous factor for a Liberty Loan campaign. Through 
its Committee on Military Affairs it has, at the request 
of the Adjutant-General at Washington, undertaken to 
get a complete registration of all the bank men of the 
country. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 


The work in the field of national legislation has in- 
cluded numerous visits to Washington, attendance at 
committee hearings, correspondence and interviews with 
members of Congress, the issuance of bulletins and digests 
upon subjects of Federal legislation and extensive corre- 
spondence with committeemen and members of the Associa- 
tion by wire and letter. 

Among the subjects upon which valuable services 
have been performed are the amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act, including the Hardwick amendment, provid- 
ing for reasonable exchange charges; numerous phases 
of Federal taxation and amendments to the National 
Bank Act and a variety of detailed subjects affecting 
banks. 


STATE LEGISLATION. 


In the field of state legislation, various proposed laws, 
recommended by the American Bankers Association, have 
been advocated through the state associations of some 
forty states. Upon request the General Counsel of the 
American Bankers Association appeared before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Legislature of the state of 
Maine in behalf of the Negotiable Instruments Act which 
was subsequently enacted into law. 


GENERAL COUNSEL. 
The General Counsel is rendering a most valuable 
service to the member banks in furnishing them informa- 
tion upon technical legal questions. The number of formal 
legal opinions rendered by him averages approximately 
seventy each month. Only those which are on matters 
of general interest to bankers are published in the pages 
of the JourNAL. In addition, the General Counsel has 
acted in behalf of members in the presentation of claims, 
in securing interpretations of rulings and regulations in 
relation to the Internal Revenue Department and the vari- 
ous other departments of the government. 
PRODUCTION. 

Probably no other single factor in America has done, 
or is doing more towards encouraging increased farm 
production, improving the standard of farm products, con- 
serving the fertility of the soil and making life on the 
farm more attractive, than the Agricultural Commission 
(Continued on page 159) 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Taxation of Income Received as Dividends 
Paid in Liberty Loan Bonds 


HE following letter from the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is self-explanatory: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, 


Office of 

Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue 
July 10, 1917. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Office of the General Counsel, 
6 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


SIRS: 

This office has before it your letter of May 28, 1917, 
asking whether stockholders would be taxable on income 
received by them in the form of dividends from a cor- 
poration which purchases Liberty Loan bonds and later 
distributes them as dividends. 

Various questions have arisen as to the taxable status 
of payments of income made in the form of Liberty Loan 
bonds and it was thought, in fairness to all concerned, 
that inquiries of this nature should be submitted by the 
Department to the Attorney General for his opinion. 


This has been done and, in accordance with the At- 
torney General’s opinion, it is held that under the Income 
Tax Act of September 8, 1916, Liberty Loan bonds pur- 
chased from the earnings or profits of a corporation, 
which have accrued since March 1, 1913, will constitute 
income to the stockholders to the amount of the earnings 
or profits invested by the corporation in the bonds. If the 
bonds were purchased from earnings or profits accrued 
prior to March 1, 1913, they would not, of course, repre- 
sent taxable income; and if the surplus from which they 
were purchased accrued in part before and in part after 
March 1, 1913, they would represent taxable income, under 
the provisions of law applicable to dividends, to the 
amount of the surplus accrued since that date. 

You are probably aware of the present provisions of 
law that dividends are subject to super tax, only, in the 
hands of individuals, and that an individual is not liable 
for the super tax until his net income exceeds $20,000. 

The income derived by an individual from the interest 

aid on Liberty Loan bonds does not constitute taxable 
ncome, whether the bonds have been received as a div- 
idend or otherwise. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) L. F. Speer, 


Deputy Commissioner. 


OPINIONS OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STOP PAYMENT OF CHECK 


Where payee loses check after indorsing same in blank 
and procures drawer to stop payment, but bank inad- 
vertently pays check contrary to stop order, opinion 
that if check paid to a holder in due course bank not 
liable for loss because drawer not damaged, holder 
having right to enforce payment from drawer and 
payee and check operating as payment of drawer’s 
debt to payee; but if check paid to finder or other 
than holder in due course, drawer’s debt to payee 
would remain and bank would be liable ‘for loss. 


From Pennsylvania—Will you kindly let us have your 
opinion regarding the following case—A gives B his check 
on X national bank which B loses. A stops payment at 
the X national bank. Later the check is presented and 
indorsed apparently by B, and through an error on the 
part of the teller is paid by the X national bank. Is the 
bank or the drawer of the check liable for the loss? 


I assume in this case the check bears the genuine 
indorsement of B in blank, for if the indorsement was a 
forgery the bank could not charge the amount to the 
drawer, irrespective of any stop order. 

The question is whether the bank which has, through 
error, paid a check which has been stopped by the drawer 
because the payee has lost the check, after indorsing it in 
blank, is liable to the drawer for the amount. 


The general rule is that a bank must obey the in- 
struction of its depositor not to pay his check and if it 
pays the check in disregard of the stop order, it does 
so at its peril and is responsible to its depositor for what- 
ever damage he may sustain. Peoples Sav. Bank v. Lacey, 
40 So. (Ala.) 346; German Nat. Bank, v. Farmers De- 
posit Nat. Bank, 118 Pa. 294. 

But if the check is paid to a holder in due course, 
who could have enforced payment from the drawer had 
the bank refused the check in obedience to the stop order, 
the bank has a right to charge the payment on the 
theory that it is an equitable purchaser of the check and 
that the drawer is not damaged. Unaka Nat. Bank v. 
Butler, 83 S. W. (Tenn.) 655. 

The liability of the bank in the present case will 
depend, I think, upon whether the drawer has suffered any 
damage because of payment of the check and this, in turn, 
will depend upon whether the check was paid to a holder 
in due course. If the check before its payment has been 
negotiated to a holder in due course who would have en- 
forceable rights thereon, irrespective of any stop order, 
the drawer would be discharged from liability to the 
payee for the debt for which the check was given and 
would not be damaged because of its payment by the 
bank, although in violation of the stop order. But if, on 
the other hand, the check has been paid to a finder or 
other person who held it without consideration I am 
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inclined to the opinion that the drawer would still remain 
liable and that the check, by reason of its being erroneously 
paid by the bank, would not serve to liquidate a subsist- 
ing debt due from drawer to payee; hence the drawer 
being damaged, the bank would be liable to him for the 
amount. 

The parties may, of course, agree that a check, when 
received, shall be an absolute discharge of a debt. Nat. 
Park Bank v. Levy, 17 R. I. 746. But in the absence of 
such an agreement the rule is well recognized that when 
a check is accepted in payment of a debt, it operates 
only as a conditional payment and on dishonor of the 
check, the debtor remains liable for the original debt. 
Holmes v. Briggs, 131 Pa. 233. But although the check 
is dishonored and never paid, it is nevertheless an effective 
payment of the money by drawer to payee where the latter 
has indorsed it for value to another and the payee is 
released from liability as indorser because of non-present- 
ment within a reasonable time. Brown v. Schintz, 202 
Ill. 509. 

In the present case the check was received only as 
conditional payment (there being nothing in the statement 
to show the contrary) and its revocation by agreement 
between drawer and payee cancelled its debt-paying 
power before it became effective and left the drawer still 
liable for the debt to the payee, unless the check has been 
negotiated to a holder in due course, in which event the 
drawer would be discharged. The drawee bank which paid 
the check could not be regarded as a holder in due course 
for, apart from other reasons, the stop payment order was 
sufficient to put it on inquiry. Public Grain and Stock 
Exchange v. Kune, 20 Ill. App. 137; but if the check was 
paid to a holder in due course, the bank, notwithstanding 
the stop order, would succeed to his rights as equitable 
purchaser. 

There is no judicial precedent which I can find upon 
the precise question submitted, but if the above reasoning 
is correct I think the liability of the bank to the drawer 
will depend upon whether this stopped check reached the 
hands of a holder in due course before its erroneous pay- 
ment. If it did, the mistake in paying the stopped check 
worked no injury to the drawer, for the holder in due 
course had enforceable rights against the drawer and the 
payee, irrespective of the stop order and the check would 
operate as a discharge of the drawer’s indebtedness to 
the payee. If, on the other hand, the check never reached 
a holder in due course, it having been revoked by agree- 
ment between drawer and payee before it became effective 
as payment, the debt of the drawer to the payee remained 
and the bank would be liable to the drawer for the loss. 


NOTE PAYABLE TO BEARER 


Note on its face payable to bearer and note payable to 
order indorsed in blank by payee are both payable 
to bearer and negotiable by delivery, but first cannot 
while second can be converted into order instrument 
by special written over blank indorsement—Whether 
special indorsement written under blank indorsement 
converts paper into order instrument undecided and 
uncertain. 


From Washington—One of our young men has asked 
me for an accurate statement of the difference in legal 
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standing, if any, between a note payable to bearer and 
one payable to the order of the makers and indorsed by 
the makers in blank. It occurs to me that perhaps you 
would be willing to briefly state the answer to this ques- 
tion for the benefit of both the young man and myself. 


Section 9 of the Negotiable Instruments Act provides: 


“The instrument is payable to bearer (1) when it 
is expressed to be so payable * * (5) when the 
only or last indorsement is an indorsement in blank.” 


Section 34 provides: 

“* * * An indorsement in blank specifies no 
indorsee and an instrument so indorsed is payable to 
bearer and may be negotiated by delivery.” 

A note expressed on its face to be payable to bearer 
and one payable to the order of the maker and indorsed 
by the maker in blank, being both payable to bearer and 
negotiable by delivery, the question is asked whether there 
is any difference in legal standing between these two forms 
of bearer note. 

So long as these notes remain in the forms stated, 
they have the same legal effect, both being payable to 
bearer and negotiable by delivery. There may, however, 
be a difference in their ultimate legal effect for a note 
upon its face payable to bearer remains always so pay- 
able, while a note originally payable to order and made 
payable to bearer because of indorsement in blank, can 
subsequently be changed back by special indorsement to 
an order instrument. Concerning the latter, Section 35 
of the Act provides: 

“The holder may convert a blank indorsement 
into a special indorsement by writing over the signa- 


ture of the indorser in blank any contract consistent 
with the character of the indorsement.” 


This cannot be done where the instrument is on its 

face payable to bearer for Section 40 of the Act provides: 

“Where an instrument, payable to bearer, is in- 

dorsed specially it may nevertheless be further nego- 

tiated by delivery; but a person indorsing specially 

is liable as indorser to only such holders as make 
title through his indorsement.” 

It thus appears that while a note on its face payable 
to bearer and one payable to order indorsed in blank by 
the payee are both payable to bearer and negotiable by 
delivery, the first cannot, while the second can, be con- 
verted into an order instrument by a special indorsement 
written over the blank indorsement. 

A further question arises whether a special indorse- 
ment written under the blank indorsement will likewise 
convert the paper into an order instrument. A difference 
of view has arisen whether Section 40 applies where an 
instrument originally payable to order and indorsed in 
blank, contains a special indorsement under and not over 
the signature of the indorser in blank. Some contend 
that under Section 9 it is no longer a bearer instrument 
as in such case neither the only nor the last indorsement 
is in blank and that Section 40 only applies where the 
instrument is on its face payable to bearer; others contend 
that notwithstanding a special indorsement following a 
blank indorsement, the instrument may be negotiated by 
mere delivery under Section 40. Sections 9 and 40 can 
only be harmonized by construing Section 40 as applying 
only to instruments expressed upon their face to be pay- 
able to bearer. The courts have not as yet passed upon 
this particular question under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act and the question remains uncertain. See my opinion 
discussing this question in the JouRNAL for December, 
1915 (page 509). 
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SET-OFF OF UNMATURED NOTE AGAINST 
INSOLVENT’S DEPOSIT 


In Missouri, bank holding unmatured note of depositor 
cannot apply balance upon note in event of depositor’s 
insolvency—Where maturity of note extended and 
depositor becomes insolvent before end of period of 
extension, note is unmatured paper and cannot be 
set off unless contract of extension can be rescinded 
because of fraud or on other equitable ground. 


From MissouriHOn July 6, 1917, one of our custom- 
ers, a mercantile copartnership, made a general assign- 
ment without consulting with us, and we held a couple 
of notes against them, one for $320, a demand note, which 
we had purchased from one of our other customers and, 
cf course, indorsed over to us; the other was a copy 
enclosed with indorsement on the back as shown (note 
enclosed, dated November 27, 1916, for $1,000 due in six 
months with interest at 8 per cent. from maturity until 
paid. Note is indorsed: “May 29/17. Interest on this 
note paid and maturity thereof extended to Aug. 26/17”). 
Now on the day the assignment was made, as soon as I 
learned of it, the firm having on deposit to their credit 
in our bank $1,065, I debited their account with the $320 
for the note of like amount plus $4.60 interest due on it 
to that date, and then credited the thousand dollar note 
with $740, the balance on deposit. These two charges, you 
understand, took up their balance as shown on the individ- 
ual ledger on that day, although there are possibly some 
checks out against this balance, which I wi!l, of course, 
have turned down should that be the case. Now I would 
like to know if I am within my rights, and did I have a 
legal right to make this set-off? There is no doubt in my 
mind about the $320 demand note, as, of course, it was 
cue paper, but I am a little doubtful about the credit on 
the $1,000 note, it having been extended by the indorse- 
ment on the back. This makes, of course, a different 

roposition which I have heard argued both ways. Kindly 
et me have vour opinion, advice and suggestion in this 
matter. I will, of course, fight the matter in the courts 
if I have any ground to stand on, provided any of the 
other creditors throw it into court, but if I have no case 
et all, of course I don’t want to go into a suit. Would the 
following cases—Knecht v. Continental Sav. Inst. 2 Mo. 
App. 563 and Muench v. Valley Nat. Bank, 11 Mo. App. 
144, have any application, as these parties had promised 
to advise me in case they became insolvent in time to try 
and help myself? 


Your bank, of course, had the right to apply the de- 
posit of your insolvent customers upon their demand note 
because the debt upon that note was due or had matured. 
Muench v. Valley Nat. Bank, 11 Mo. App. 144; Ehler- 
mann v. St. Louis Nat. Bank, 14 Mo. App. 591. The 
question to be considered is whether it had the right to 
apply the remaining balance of account upon the $1,000 
note which had not matured at the time of your cus- 
comers’ assignment. 

As a general rule, a bank has no right to apply a 
deposit to a debt of the depositor until such debt matures, 
unless authorized to do so by contract. But where the 
depositor becomes insolvent there is a conflict of authority 
whether such insolvency entitles the bank to set off his 
unmatured debt against his deposit. In a number of 
states, the insolvency of the depositor is held to create 
this right, but in other states, including Missouri, the 
contrary is held. It has been held in Missouri that the 
creditor of an insolvent estate in the hands of an assignee 
for the benefit of creditors, has no right in equity, any 
more than at law, to have his unmatured demand set off 
against his own matured debt to the estate; that the 
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creditor, a bank, cannot set off unmatured notes against 
the assignor’s deposit. See, for example, Homer v. Nat. 
Bank of Commerce, 140 Mo. 225, in which the court says: 

“As a banker has no lien upon his customer’s deposits 
for advances made the depositor which are not yet due, 
equity will not permit a set-off of unmatured demands 
against such deposits in the absence of an express agree- 
ment to that effect. An implied agreement, even if one 
could be drawn from the evidence adduced in this case, will 
not do. * * * The universal doctrine is that a bank 
has no lien upon money standing to the credit of one of 
its depositors for an indebtedness to the bank not matured, 
although the depositor may be insolvent. Beckwith v. 
Bank, 4 Sandford, 604; s.c.9 N. Y. 211. The rule is thus 
announced in Dougherty v. Central National Bank, 93 Pa. 
St. 227. ‘A bank has no lien on money standing to the 
credit of one of its depositors, for the amount of a note 
of such depositor diseounted by the bank but which is not 
matured. The purpose is that the customer may draw out 
at his pleasure the avails of his discount. A debtor in one 
sum has no lien upon money in his hands for the payment 
of an unmatured debt owing to him, and a bank is debtor 
for the discount which is placed to its depositor’s credit.’ ” 

In Kortjohn v. Continental Nat. Bank, 63 Mo. App. 
166, it is also held that a debt owing by the maker of a 
voluntary assignment for the benefit of creditors, but not 
due at the time of the assignment, will not operate as a 
set-off to a claim acquired by the assignee under the as- 
signment. 

You refer to the cases of Knecht v. United States Sav. 
Inst., 2 Mo. App. 563, and Muench v. Valley Nat. Bank, 
11 Mo. App. 144, and ask if there is anything in these 
cases which would support your action in applying the 
balance of deposit of your insolvent customers on their 
unmatured note. In the Muench case, paper owing to the 
bank had matured at the time it was set off against the 
deposit. The decision supports the right to set off ma- 
tured, but not unmatured, paper. In the Knecht case it 
was held that where a bank held the note of a depositor 
which had not matured at the time of his death and which 
was larger in amount than the sum on deposit, the bank 
might present its claim in the probate court and have a 
balance struck between the two demands. The allowance 
thus entered was held to be res adjudicata and conclusive 
against any action by the administrator to recover the 
money on deposit. In this case the depositor was not 
insolvent, and while the decision supports the right to 
set off a deposit against the unmatured note of a decedent 
depositor, the case is quite an early one, decided by the 
St. Louis Court of Appeals in 1876, and so far as it 
conflicts with the later decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri which positively deny the right to set off an 
unmatured note against an insolvent’s deposit, it would 
seem to have been overruled by implication. 

In the absence of an express agreement giving the 
bank the right to set off a depositor’s unmatured note 
against his account in the event of his insolvency, the 
well-established rule in Missouri, as indicated by the de- 
cisions above cited, is that the bank has no such right of 
set-off. Your action, therefore, in applying the deposit 
upon the unmatured note would not, if attacked, be sus- 
tained by the courts unless there was some ground upon 
which you could rescind your contract extending the ma- 
turity of the note. 

The note originally matured May 26, but you have 
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indorsed thereon under date of May 29: “Interest on this 
note paid and maturity thereof extended to August 26, 
1917.” I presume this is a binding contract of extension 
based upon a sufficient consideration, namely, interest paid 
in advance for the extended period. But if you are able 
to prove that this contract of extension was obtained 
from you by fraud you would have the right to rescind it, 
and in such case the $1,000 note would have been overdue 
at the time of the assignment and the right of set-off would 
exist. It has been held in a number of cases that where 
a loan or a credit has been obtained from a bank by 
false representations as to the borrower’s solvency, upon 
which the bank relies, the bank upon learning the facts 
has a right to rescind the credit and charge back to the 
borrower the amount with which he has been credited in 
his deposit account. Bank v. Union Trust Co., 50 Il. 
App. 484; Kling v. Irving Nat. Bank, 21 App. Div. 373, 
affirmed 160 N. Y. 698. You state that your customers 
promised to advise you in case they became insolvent in 
time to enable you to help yourself, but that they made 
a general assignment without consulting you. These facts 
are not of themselves sufficient to indicate that the exten- 
sion of maturity was procured from you by means of any 
fraudulent representations; on the contrary, they would 
rather seem to indicate that your customers were fearful 
as to their continued solvency and, frankly stating their 
condition, promised if anything happened, to advise your 
bank in time to enable it to protect itself. Whether there 
was fraud in procuring the contract of extension does not 
appear from your statement of facts and I am simply stat- 
ing the rule that you may benefit thereby in case such 
facts exist. ; 

The promise of your customers to give you timely 
advice in the event of their insolvency to enable you to 
protect yourself further suggests the question whether 
such promise was not tantamount to an agreement giving 
you the right to mature the note in the event of their 
insolvency; but there was no express agreement to this 
effect, and your Supreme Court in Homer v. Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, above cited, has expressly stated that an 
implied agreement will not do. 

The further question suggests itself whether, assum- 
ing you received the interest in advance and granted the 
extension on faith of such promise—whether you did or 
not does not appear—the failure to keep such promise 
would entitle you to rescind your own agreement to extend, 
s0 as to make the $1,000 note overdue paper at the time 
of the assignment. In the absence of fraud, it is doubt- 
ful whether such failure of performance will be sufficient 
ground for rescission. See 6 Cyc. 288. 

I am conveying the above suggestion in view of your 
desire to fight the matter in the courts if you have any 
ground whatever to stand on that you may, if you choose, 
submit the matter to your local attorney with all the 
detailed facts of the case. Your attorney, having all the 
facts before him, would be better able to judge concerning 
your rights. 

The conclusion would seem to be that your bank had 
no legal right to apply the deposit of your customers who 
had made an assignment against their $1,000 note held 
by you unless you can rescind the extension on the ground 
of fraud or on some other equitable ground, in which 
event the note would be paper matured and overdue at the 
time of the assignment and the right of set-off would 
exist, 
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RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID ON FORGED 
OR UNAUTHORIZED INDORSEMENT 


Drawee paying check upon which payee’s indorsement un- 
authorized may recover money from person receiving 
payment unless unreasonable delay in giving notice 
after discovery of forgery—Conflict of authority 
whether indorsement “pay any bank or banker” is 
general or restrictive. 

From Washington—If John Doe gives his check to 
Richard Roe on this bank for $10, and said check comes 
in due course indorsed: “Richard Roe, by S. E. T.”; “Pay 
to the order of any bank, banker or trust co., Bank of 
Smallville, Smallville, Wash.”; ‘Pay to any bank, banker or 
trust co., Bank of Oregon, Portland, Ore.”; and mailed by 
latter to this bank for collection and credit; and it de- 
velops several months after this bank has cashed said 
check that “S. E. T.” had no authority to cash said check; 
on whom would the loss fall? 


Money paid by a drawee bank upon the forged or un- 
authorized indorsement of a check is recoverable from the 
person receiving payment. The drawee is not bound, so 
far as the holder is concerned, to ascertain the genuine- 
ness of the indorsement before making payment and 
although it fails to discover the forgery promptly, this 
will not preclude it from recovering the money paid. See, 
for example, Corn Exchange Bank v. Nassau Bank, 91 
N. Y. 74. But after discovery of the forgery, the drawee 
is bound to give prompt notice thereof, otherwise it can- 
not recover. National Exchange Bank v. U. S., 151 Fed. 
402. And the drawer who after discovering that an 
indorsement upon a returned check is forged, unreasonably 
delays in notifying the bank cannot hold the bank for the 
payment. See Cunningham v. First Nat. Bank, 68 Atl. 
(Pa.) 731 where a six weeks’ delay in notifying the bank 
after discovery of the forged indorsement estopped the 
depositor from questioning the payment; see also McNeely 
Co. vw. Bank of North America, 70 Atl. (Pa.) 891. 

Assuming in the present case that the drawer notified 
the bank as soon as the forged or unauthcrized indorse- 
ment was discovered and that the bank promptly notified 
prior parties, so that the several months which elapsed 
were before discovery, the bank could not charge this 
amount to its depositor, but could recover from the person 
receiving payment. 

It will be observed that the indorsement of the payee 
is in blank, in other words, in title-conveying form and 
the Bank of Smallville, Wash., taking the check under 
such indorsement becomes either the real or at all events 
the apparent owner of the check and the ultimately re- 
sponsible person obligated to refund money received with- 
out consideration upon an instrument to which it has no 
title. 

The Bank of Smallville, Wash., indorses this check 
“Pay to the order of any bank or banker,” etc., and a bank 
in Portland places a similar indorsement on the check 
and receives payment from the drawee. 

There is a line of cases to the effect that the indorse- 
ment “Pay any bank or banker” is not a title-conveying 
form of indorsement, but a restrictive or agent-creating 
form and does not of itself guaranty prior indorsements. 
See, for example, First Nat. Bank of Minneapolis v. City 
Nat. Bank of Holyoke, 182 Mass. 130; Bank of Indian 
Territory v. First Nat. Bank, 109 Mo. App. 665; First 
Nat. Bank v. Savannah Bank & Trust Co., 68 S. E. (Ga.) 
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872. Under such a rule, the Portland bank would be a 
mere collecting agent and not responsible after payment 
over of the proceeds to its principal, the Bank of Small- 
ville, and that bank would not be liable to your bank 
as guarantor of the payee’s indorsement, but as the owner 
or person which has received your money upon a check 
to which it had no title, under the rule that money paid 
under mistake of fact without consideration is recoverable. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, however, in a very 
recent case, National Bank of Commerce v. Bossemeyer, 
162 N. W. 503, has held that under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act the indorsement “Pay to any bank or banker” 
is not a restrictive but a general indorsement, and I think 
this rule is supported by the better reason. Under this 
rule the Portland bank would be liable to your bank as 
apparent owner of the instrument under a title-conveying 
form of indorsement, although it has not specially guaran- 
teed prior indorsements, for having received your money 
upon a check to which it had no valid title; and that bank 
in turn could recover from the Bank of Smallville, Wash., 
under the rule that its indorsement, being unrestrictive, 
warranted the genuineness of the prior indorsement. 
Whichever rule is adopted, the Bank of Smallville, Wash., 
is the ultimate loser in the case stated, assuming there 
has been no laches, after discovery of the forgery, in 
giving notice thereof. 


ACTION AGAINST MAKER AND INDORSER 


Under the law merchant, the holder of an indorsed instru- 
ment upon which the indorser has been duly charged, 
can sue both maker and indorser in separate actions 
at the same time or either, at his election, but cannot 
join both in the same action in the absence of statutes 
authorizing such joinder, which have been passed in 
many states—Negotiable Instruments Act does not 
alter the rules as to remedy by suit—The Code of 
Mississippi denies the right of separate action against 
indorser where the maker is a resident of the state 
and requires joinder of maker and indorser in the 
same action. 

From Mississippi—Please give me your opinion on the 
pow Doe wants to borrow $100 from the bank 
and his brother, Jim Doe, offers to endorse for him. The 
note is made out like this “Thirty days after date I promise 
to pay to the order of Jim Doe, one hundred dollars,” 
etc. John Doe is the man that is wanting, and gets, the 
money and, of course, signs the note, and Jim Doe writes 
his name on the back of the note. The note is not paid at 
the time it is due. Who does the bank sue first to get 
their money? 


John Doe is the maker, primarily liable, and Jim Doe 
is the indorser, secondarily iiable. His liability upon dis- 
honor, I assume, has been made absolute by the necessary 
steps to charge him as indorser. The question is asked, 
whom does the bank sue first to get the money? 

Under the law merchant, the holder of a dishonored 
instrument, could sue both maker and indorser whose lia- 
bility had been made absolute in separate actions at the 
same time, or could sue either at his election, and the 
indorser had no right to require that the maker be first 
sued. Day v. Ridgway, 17 Pa. 303; Curtis v. Davidson, 
109 N. E. (N. Y.) 481. Without an authorizing statute, 
however, maker and indorser could not be joined as de- 
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fendants in the same action. Many states have changed 
the rule of the common law by the enactment of statutes 
authorizing the holder of a negotiable instrument to join 
all parties in the same action. Under the law merchant 
as thus modified, the holder has the greatest freedom of 
remedy. For example, in New York “the cause of action 
against the maker of a note and the cause of action 
against an indorser of the same instrument may, at the 
election of the holder of the note, be proceeded upon in 
separate actions or joined in one action.” Carnegie Trust 
Co. v. Kistler, 152 N. Y. Supp. 240. 

In a few states, however, there are statutes requiring 
that the maker be first sued and his property first sub- 
jected to payment of the note. These statutes are in the 
interest of the indorser, who is not the principal debtor. 
In Mississippi the Code provides: 


Sec. 4013. An action shall not be maintained on 
a bill of exchange or promissory note which has been 
indorsed against any one secondarily liable thereon, 
without joining in the action all persons residing in 
this state who are liable before such person on the 
bill or note; and the action shall be brought in the 
county where the party, or some one who is first liable 
on said bill or note, shall reside. And the clerk shall 
issue duplicate writs to the several counties for the 
various defendants. 


This statute was enacted in the interest of the in- 
dorser and under it, wherever the maker is a resident of 
the state, it would seem that maker and indorser must be 
joined as defendants in the same action and that the 
holder of the note cannot sue either the indorser or the 
maker separately. 

I do not understand that the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, which was passed in Mississippi in 1916 and which 
repeals all inconsistent laws, repeals this provision, for 
that Act contains no provision as to the form of procedure 
in court against maker and indorser. True, Section 57 
provides that a holder in due course “may enforce payment 
of the instrument for the full amount thereof against all 
parties liable thereon,” but I do not think this is to be 
construed as repealing Section 4013 of the Mississippi 
Code by permitting the holder to sue the indorser 
separately. In 2 Daniel Neg. Insts., Section 1202, the 
author says that under this provision of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act it has been held that the holder of an 
instrument “has an election to sue any one or all the 
makers and indorsers and guarantors thereon.” But the 
case cited in support of this proposition, Bank of Cali- 
fornia v. Union Packing Co., 111 Pac. (Wash.) 573, simply 
holds that in a suit on a note against maker and guaran- 
tors all can be joined in one action, without in any way 
indicating that the ruling is based on the provision of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act above quoted. And to the 
contrary, see Hough v. State Bank of Smyrna, 55 So. 
(Fla.) 462, in which the court holds that under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act the obligations of the maker and 
indorser are essentially different and that a joint action 
against them on a promissory note cannot be maintained 
in the absence of a statute authorizing it, since there is 
no joint liability. 

I think, therefore, Section 57 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act which provides that the holder may enforce 
payment “against all parties liable,” leaves unaffected the 
question of the remedy of the holder, as governed by the 
common law and statutory rules in the different states. 
In most states the holder has a right to sue maker and 
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indorser at the same time separately, or either one at his 
election, by virtue of the law merchant and in many states 
he can join them in one action by virtue of an authorizing 
statute. In Mississippi, it appears, he must join them in 
one action in view of Section 4013 of the Code wherever 
the maker is a resident of the state and cannot exercise 
an election to sue either one or the other first. 


TIME CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 


Iowa statute giving savings banks right to require sixty 
days’ notice of withdrawal of savings deposits in- 
terpreted not to apply to time certificates of deposit 
having fixed and definite time of maturity. 


From Iowa—Will you kindly inform us if a national, 
state or —— bank located in the state of Iowa has the 
right to withhold the payment of time certificates after 
due date without reference to the same in the by-laws or 
on the certificate. Would the bank have the right by 
giving a public notice that they intended to withhold pay- 
ment of all time certificates sixty days after due date. 
This question came up among the officers of this bank 
and there seems to be a difference of opinion. 


A bank must pay its time certificate of deposit at 
maturity according to its terms, in the absence of a con- 
tract with the depositor expressed in the certificate or 
otherwise binding which would give it the right to require 
notice a specified time before payment, unless there is 
some statutory provision which gives it such right. 

In Iowa the statute provides that the “savings banks 
may require sixty days’ written notice of the withdrawal of 
savings deposits, but when there are sufficient funds on 
hand, the officers thereof may, in their discretion, waive 
this requirement.” Code of Iowa, Sec. 1848. 

The question is whether a time certificate of deposit 
issued by a savings bank would be deemed a savings de- 
posit so that this statute would apply. 

The Iowa statute authorizing savings banks to receive 
deposits provides for a repayment “when requested,” that 
is, on demand, and this protects the bank against runs by 
giving the right to require sixty days’ written notice as 
above quoted. 

There is a further provision as to reserves which 
requires savings banks doing a commercial business in 
towns under three thousand population to keep a cash 
reserve “equal to 15 per cent. of sight and demand de- 
posits and 8 per cent. of their savings deposits, and time 
certificates having a fixed and definite time of maturity”; 
and in cities of 3,000 population and over the reserve must 
be 20 per cent. of sight and demand deposits and “8 per 
cent. of their savings deposits and time certificates having 
a fixed and definite time of maturity.” Code of Iowa, 
Section 1860. 

A consideration of these statutory provisions prompts 
the conclusion that the legislature did not intend in con- 
ferring upon savings banks the right to require sixty 
days’ notice of the withdrawal of savings deposits, to give 
this right in case of time certificates having a fixed and 
definite time of maturity. True, in the provision as to 
reserves, sight and demand deposits are placed in one 
class and savings deposits and time certificates in ancther, 
the required reserve of the former being 15 and 20 per 
cent., according to location, while a lower reserve of 8 
per cent. is uniformly required in the case of both savings 
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deposits and time certificates. But while savings deposits 
and time certificates are placed in the same class with 
respect to the lower requirement of 8 per cent., the fact 
that “time certificates having a fixed and definite time of 
maturity,” are separately and specifically mentioned as a 
distinctive class of deposit from a savings deposit, leads 
to the conclusion that if the legislature had intended, in 
giving savings banks the right to require sixty days’ notice 
of withdrawal of “savings deposits,” to extend this right 
to time certificates, it would have been equally specific 
and that the omission to specify time certificates having 
a fixed and definite time of maturity must be interpreted 
as indicating that the legislature did not intend to confer 
this right. 

A consideration of the function of each of the two 
classes of deposit will fortify this conclusion. If the 
depositor has funds which he desires to use three months 
from date he will preferably take out a time certificate 
payable in three months rather than placing the funds 
with the bank as a savings deposit, for in the former case 
he will know that the funds are absolutely payable at the 
end of three months, while in the latter they may possibly 
be subject to sixty days’ notice of withdrawal at the end 
of that period. The right of the savings bank to require 
notice before withdrawal is necessary in the case of the 
savings deposit because such deposit is payable on demand, 
but no such necessity exists in the case of the time certifi- 
cate, because the bank knows in advance exactly when the 
money is payable. 

The conclusion that the statute, in conferring the right 
to require sixty days’ notice in case of savings deposits, 
does not extend to time certificates, is further fortified by 
the express definition of a time certificate as “having a 
fixed and definite time of maturity.” This, of itself, indi- 
cates that the legislature intended that such certificates 
should be payable at a fixed and definite time and not be 
subject to an uncertainty in the time of payment depend- 
ent upon the exercise of the bank’s discretion to postpone 
payment for sixty days. 

I think, therefore, the bank would be obliged to pay 
its time certificate of deposit on the due date, according 
to its terms, and would have no right by giving public 
notice that it intended so to do, to withhold payment until 
sixty days after notice. 


DISCOUNT OF NOTE AT HIGHEST LEGAL 
RATE OF INTEREST 


In Florida and Georgia deduction of interest in advance 
at the highest legal rate is usurious but in Texas 
such deduction is permissible. 

From Florida—I notice Texas can deduct their legal 
interest from the loan at time of discount, Georgia cannot 
deduct their legal rate, 8 per cent., at time of discount. 
Can we in Florida deduct our legal rate, 10 per cent.? 

In Florida it is unlawful to deduct the interest in 
advance at the highest legal rate. The following summary 
of the law of Georgia, Texas and Florida upon this sub- 
ject will be of interest: 

In Georgia the legal rate of interest is 7 per cent. 
per annum, but the parties may stipulate in writing for a 
higher rate, not to exceed 8 per cent. per annum. 

The Georgia statute defines usury as “the reserving 
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and taking, or contracting to reserve and take, either 
directly or by indirection, a greater sum for the use of 
money than the lawful interest” (Ga. Civ. Code, [1910] 
§3427). The Ga. Code ($3436) further provides: “It shall 
not be lawful for any person, company, or corporation to 
reserve, charge, or take for any loan or advance of money, 
or forbearance to enforce the collection of any sum of 
money, any rate of interest greater than 8 per centum per 
annum, either directly or indirectly by way of commission 
for advances, discount, exchange, or by any contract or 
contrivance or device whatever.” 

Under these sections of the Georgia Code, it has been 
held that the reserving of interest in advance by a bank 
at the highest legal rate of interest on a loan, whether it 
be a short or long-term loan, is usurious; and a deed to 
land given to secure a promissory note for the lean is 
void on account of the usury. (Loganville Banxing Co. 
v. Forrester, 143 Ga. 302). 

The Texas statute provides that “the parties to any 
written contract may agree to and stipulate for any rate 
of interest not exceeding 10 per cent. per annum on the 
amount of the contract.” (Sayles Tex. Civ. Stat., Vol. 3, 
Art. 4979.) Under this statute, it was held in Geisberg v. 
Mutual Building, ete., Assn. [Tex. 1909], 60 S. W. 478, 
that a contract is not usurious simply because the highest 
rate of interest is charged, which is pays'ie monthly in 
advance, and the over-due interest tears interest. See, 
also, Webb v. Pahde [Tex. 1897], 45 S. W. 19, to the same 
effect. 

In Florida, in the absence of special contract, the 
legal rate of interest is 8 per cent. per annum. (Fla. 
Comp. Laws [1914], Vol. 2, Chap. &, $3103.) 

The Florida statute declares the following contracts 
usurious: “All contracts for the payment of interest upon 
loan, advance of money, or forbearance to enforce the col- 
lection of any Gebt, or upsn any contract whatever at a 
hicher rate of interest than 10 per centum per annum, 
are hereby declared usurious.” (Ibid. §3104.) 

By $3165 of the statute it is provided that “it shall 
be usury and unlawful for any person, associations of 
persons, firm or corporation, or for any agent, officer or 
other representatives of any person, association of persons, 
firm or corporation, to reserve, charge or take for any 
loar, or for any advance of money, or for forbearance 
to exforce the collection of any sum of money, a rate of 
juterest greater than 10 per centum per annum, either 
directly or indirectly, by way of commission for advances, 
discount, exchange, or by any contract, contrivance or 
device whatever, whereby the debtor is required or obli- 
gated to pay a sum of money greater than the actual 
principal sum received, together with interest at the rate 
of 10 per centum, as aforesaid. That the provisions of 
this Section shall not apply to sales of bonds in excess of 
one hundred dollars and mortgages securing the same, or 
money loaned on bonds.” 

In Purvis v. Frink, 57 Fla. 519, it was held, in con- 
struing this statute, that where a loan of money is made 
and the amount received as interest is more than 10 per 
cent. per annum upon “the actual principal sum received” 
by the debtor, it is usury, even though the excess is caused 
solely by the reservation in advance of the interest. 

In this case a mortgage was given to secure the pay- 
ment of a note for $700 payable in one year with interest, 
payoble quarterly in advance at 10 per cent. per annum. 
The lender reserved $17.50 as the first quarter’s interest, 
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and the actual principal sum received by the borrower was 
$682.50. Two other payments of $17.50 each as interest 
for separate quarters were made. In the course of the 
opinion, tl.e court said: “‘The actual principal sum re- 
ceived,’ Ly the debtor in this case was $682.50. As ‘to 
reserve, charge or take’ $17.50 as quarterly interest pay- 
ments exceed the lawful rate of interest on $682.50 ‘the 
act.al principal sum received,’ and as an excessive total 
amount is demanded, the action of the parties under the 
contract violates the statute. Because of the violation 
of the statute the plaintiff was entitled to recover ‘only 
the actual principal sum’ received by the defendant’s intes- 
tate. See Maxwell v. Jacksonville Loan & Improvement 
Co., 45 Fla. 425, 84 South. Rep. 255; Lyle v. Winn, 45 Fla. 
41%, 84 South. Rep. 158.” 

It will thus be seen that the rule in Florida with 
respect to the discount of a note at the highest rate of 
interest conforms to the rule in Georgia rather than to the 
rule laid down in Texas, North Oarolina, North Dakota 
and some other jurisdictions. 


DUTY OF COLLECTING BANK 


Collecting bank not liable to payee of check drawn upon it 
for omission to protest before returning unpaid be- 
cause of insufficient funds—Promise to hold check 
awaiting deposit by drawer not binding on bank, not 
being an acceptance nor supported by a consideration. 

_ From Louisiana—A and B are in business here and 
give their check to C who is in another town. C comes 
in the next day and says that he has deposited check of 

A _ and B in his home bank and he wants to know if we 

will pay same when it comes in through regular course or 

if the check is good for $100. We tell him A and B did 

not have the funds to pay same, but if he would have his 

bank send us the check direct we would see if we could 
not collect this amount when A and B put this amount 
to their credit. So when the check comes through in 
regular course we return it without protesting as we had 
seen C and had made this arrangement with him. Now 

C wants us to pay the $100 and says that we did not 

protest the check and that he can hold us for this amount, 

as we have not been able to collect the amount from A and 
cere let us know whether C can hold us for the 


Your bank cannot be held for the $100. While it is 
the general duty of a collecting bank to protest a dishon- 
ored instrument and to take the necessary steps on behalf 
of its principal to hold the parties contingently liable, in 
this case the check was owned by the payee, there was no 
discharge of parties contingently liable and no loss resulted 
to the payee from the bank’s omission to protest. Protest 
of a check in any event is only requisite where the instru- 
ment is a foreign bill of exchange, although it is cus- 
tomary to make protest of inland bills and checks, as the 
certificate is a convenient means of proving dishonor. But 
in the present case the drawers, not having funds in the 
bank, remained liable without protest or notice and the 
omission to protest did not, in any way, jeopardize the 
rights of the payee against the drawers. 

Nor is there any liability because the drawee bank 
promised the payee that, if the check was forwarded, 
it would see if it could collect the instrument when the 
drawers put the amount to their credit. This promise was 
not binding as an acceptance, it was without consideration 
and the bank was not obligated thereunder to hold the 
check until the drawers should deposit sufficient funds. 
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LEGAL TENDER 


S ctement of legal tender qualities of the different kinds 
of money in circulation in the United States. 


From Colorado—Will you kindly advise us just what 
is legal tender at the present time. Are Federal reserve 
notes legal tender for all debts? 


The following are legal tender as stated: 


1. The gold coins of the United States are a legal 
tender in all payments at their nominal value when not 
below the standard weight and limit of tolerance provided 
by law for the single piece and when below such standard 
and tolerance are legal tender at valuation in proportion 
to their actual weight. Rev. Stat. U. S. sec. 3585. 

2. Standard silver dollars are legal tender at their 
nominal value for all debts and dues public and private 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. Act Feb. 28, 1878, c. 20, sec. 1. 

3. Subsidiary silver coins of the United States of 
smaller denominations than one dollar are legal tender in 
all sums not exceeding ten dollars in full payment of all 
dues public and private. Act June 9, 1879, c. 12, sec. 3. 

4. The minor coins of the United States (nickel and 
copper) are legal tender at their nominal value for any 
amount not exceeding 25 cents in any one payment. U.S. 
Rev. Stat. sec. 3587. 

5. United States notes are lawful money and legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private within 
the United States, exeept for duties on imports and in- 
terest on the public debt. U.S. Rev. Stat. sec. 3588. 

6. Demand treasury notes authorized by acts of July 
17, 1861, chap. 5, and of February 12, 1862, chap. 20, are 
lawful money and are legal tender in like manner as 
United States notes. U.S. Rev. Stat. sec. 3589. 

7. Interest-bearing treasury notes issued under acts 
of March 3, 1863, chap. 73, and June 30, 1864, chap. 172, 
are legal tender to the same extent as United States notes 
for their face value, excluding interest: provided, that 
treasury notes issued under the act last named are not 
legal tender in payment or redemption of any notes issued 
by any bank, banking association or banker calculated and 
intended to circulate as money. U. S. Rev. Stat. sec. 3590. 

8. Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 
1890, are legal tender in payment of all debts public and 
private exeept where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract and are receivable for customs, taxes and all 
publie dues and when so received may be reissued. 

Gold certificates, silver certificates, national bank 
notes and Federal reserve notes are not legal tender; but 
(1) gold and silver certificates are receivable for all pub- 
lie dues, (2) national bank notes are receivable for all 
public dues exeept duties on imports; they may be paid 
out by the government for all salaries and other debts and 
demands owing by it to individuals, corporations and 
associations within the United States except interest on 
the public debt and in redemption of the national currency 
and all national banks are required by law to reeeive the 
notes of other national banks at par; and (3) Federal 
reserve notes are receivable by all national and member 
banks and Federal reserve banks and for all taxes, cus- 
toms and other public dues. 

No foreign gold or silver coins shall be a legal tender 
in payment of debts. Rev. Stat. U. S. sec. 3584. 
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DEPOSIT OF GOLD COIN 


Bank which receives gold coin as a general deposit not 
obliged to pay gold on demand of depositor, but only 
legal tender—but if gold placed with bank as a special 
deposit, the identical thing must be returned. 

From Vermont—Will you please advise us whether 
or not a bank is obligated to pay gold for money with- 
drawn from an account in case gold was deposited? For 
instance, a man deposits $1,000 in gold. At the end of the 


year he wishes to draw this amount and demands gold 
from the bank. 


I assume this inquiry relates to gold coin of the United 
States. Unless the gold was placed with the bank as a 
special deposit, the depositor, when he seeks to withdraw 
his deposit, cannot demand gold but only legal tender. 
The deposit being general, for which he receives credit, a 
simple indebtedness arises on the part of the bank which 
can be discharged in any funds which the law makes a 
legal tender. In a case decided by the Supreme Court of 
your own state (Carpenter v. Northfield Bank, 39 Vt. 46) 
it was held that a deposit made in 1860 in gold could, 
after the passage of the legal tender act so-called, be paid 
off in the treasury notes of the United States to the same 
nominal amount, without regard to their excessive depre- 
ciation in fact. 

If, however, the deposit in gold coin was a special 
deposit, the characteristic of which is that the identical 
thing is to be returned to the depositor, he is entitled to 
the specific gold deposit. 


STOPPING PAYMENT OF CERTIFIED 
CHECK 


Where check certified for the drawer and payment is 
stopped by the bank at the instance of the drawer, 
the bank can defend against a fraudulent holder, but 
where the certified check is delivered as liquidated 
damages upon failure to perform a contract according 
to bid, the certifying bank and drawer are both liable 
thereon. 


_ From New Jersey—Will you kindly give me your 
opinion regarding the following: A contractor submitted 
a bid for work to the Mayor and Council, together with 
his certified check for $1,000 as liquidated damages, and 
as he was the lowest bidder by $20,000 the contract was 
awarded to him, which he refused to sign or do the work. 
His certified check was deposited and returned by the bank 
stamped “payment stopped” and the opinion of the legal 
adviser of the municipality was that under the New Jersey 
decisions the maker of a certified check had the right to 
stop payment on his check provided same had not been 
transferred to an innocent holder. If the above is the 
correct interpretation of the law, why ask for certified 
check to aceompany bids? 


The only New Jersey decision that I know of which 
has a bearing upon the proposition is Times Square Auto- 
mobile Co. v. Rutherford Nat. Bank, 73 Atl. 479. In that 
case a customer gave his check to an automobile company 
and the latter procured it to be certified. The bank re- 
fused payment upon the instfuction of the drawer, who 
claimed the check had been given under false pretenses. 
The court held that the bank was liable on its contract of 
certification and could not avoid liability by showing that 
the holder had fraudulently obtained the check. It drew 
a distinction between a check certified for the drawer and 
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one certified at request of the holder. In the first instance, 
the court said, certification did not discharge the drawer 
and “so long as the drawer remains undischarged such a 
defense as that set up in the present case (that the check 
was obtained by false pretenses) is open to both him and 
the bank.” But the court held that where the check was 
certified for the holder the transaction was radically dif- 
ferent; in such case the drawer was discharged from 
liability and the transaction was virtually the same as 
if the bank had actually paid out the money to the holder, 
who had redeposited it to his own credit and a certificate 
of deposit had been issued to him therefor. Its contract 
required it to pay the amount of the deposit to the holder 
“and it could not avoid its obligation to do so by showing 
that the plaintiff had fraudulently obtained the money 
which it had deposited with the defendant.” 

Under this decision, where a check is certified for the 
drawer, and the bank refuses payment at the request of 
the drawer because he has been defrauded or has other 
good defense (and I doubt if the bank is obliged to stop 
payment, even in New Jersey, unless the drawer indemni- 
fies it against liability to a holder having enforceable 
rights) the same defenses are open to the bank as to the 
drawer, and if the check could not be enforced against 
the drawer, the bank cannot be compelled to pay. 

But this is not your case for, as I understand the law, 
a check of this kind is enforceable by the holder even 
though payment has been stopped or refused. The check, 
as you state, was given as liquidated damages for failure 
to perform the contract. Whether a sum agreed to be 
paid as damages for violation of an agreement is to be 
considered as liquidated damages, enforceable for the full 
amount, or as a penalty where recovery is only for the 
actual damages sustained, depends primarily upon the 
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contract and intention of the parties. Where the parties 
by the terms of their agreement have expressly provided 
on the terms that damages shall be liquidated, it will be 
so construed by the courts. Whitfield v. Levy, 85 N. J. 
Law, 149. Where a party has defaulted in some contract 
involving a stipulation of forfeiture, the courts as a gen- 
eral rule construe the same as liquidated damages, rather 
than as a penalty, unless it can be seen from the evidence 
that the forfeiture is disproportionate to the breach. See, 
for example, Monmouth Park Association v. Wallis Iron 
Works, 55 N. J. Law, 132, involving a contract to complete 
a grand stand for a race course by a designated day. The 
contractor agreed to pay the owner $100 per day for every 
day that he should be in default after the day stated, 
which sum was thereby agreed upon as the damages which 
the owner would suffer by reason of the default and not 
by way of penalty. The court held that the $100 a day 
was liquidated damages. 

I assume in the case stated by you, therefore, the 
certified check for $1,000, fixed by the parties as liquidated 
damages, would be enforceable as such. If so, the answer 
to your inquiry as to the utility of asking for a certified 
check to accompany bids is answered by the statement 
that the certified check would carry the added obligation 
of the bank. Even though the bank stopped payment at 
the request or by instruction of the drawer, this tvould not 
relieve it from liability to pay the amount where the con- 
sideration of the check was liquidated damages. It would 
be only where the holder of the check had no enforceable 
rights against the drawer, as where the check was re- 
ceived upon a fraudulent consideration, that the bank 
could interpose the same defense as the drawer to its 
payment. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK URGES GREATER ACTIVITY 


In an appeal issued to all the bankers in New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey, the Federal Land Bank 
of Springfield has struck the keynote of a campaign it has 
inaugurated for enlisting all the forces within the dis- 
trict in the service to which the land bank is dedicated. 
Associations have been formed in every state in the dis- 
trict, 600 applications for loans aggregating nearly two 
million dollars are on file, and money is being paid. 

President Robinson puts these questions to the bank- 
ers: “Are you quite sure that the farmers in your vicinity 
have all the money they reasonably need to place their 
farms upon a paying basis? Are you sure that they get 


their money on terms which make it possible for them to 


build and plan ahead? And are you quite sure that the 
present favorable financial conditions are likely to remain 
so indefinitely and that these farmers will not sooner or 
later be crowded by their mortgagees?” 

Calling upon the country banker to encourage the 
farmers of his community to avail themselves of the facil- 
ities offered by the land bank to help organize a local 


National Farm Loan Association, to see that the men who 


will be officers and directors are men of high caliber and 
responsibility and even to take a personal interest in the 
association and act as its secretary-treasurer, President 
Robinson points out that such service will not be wholly 
altruistic, and that the flowing in of thousands of dollars 
of outside money will add to the prosperity of the district. 
He closes with this personal appeal: “Your prosperity is 
dependent on the prosperity of the community which you 
serve. If you aid in this movement you will share in that 
prosperity. You will reap the additional advantage of 
having in your bank the deposits of such associations as 
you encourage. You will gain the good will of the farmers 


in your district. You will gain new depositors and in- 


creased deposits. You have, therefore, a rare opportunity 
before you. In lending a hand to this movement you can- 
not well escape deriving a benefit to your bank, while at 
the same time you can render a signal service to the pub- 
lic. In the present grave crisis in our national life much 
will depend upon the American farmer’s ability to ‘do his 
bit.’ Will you help him?” 
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TRUST COMPANIES IN THE 


Although the final figures are not yet available, it is 
possible to present herewith a preliminary calculation in 
regard to the splendid results achieved by the trust com- 
panies of the United States in the recent Liberty Loan 
campaign. While the information herewith submitted has 
an important value, due to the fact that it represents 
practically the first authentic details regarding the loan, 
it must nevertheless be borne in mind that it is but partial 
in extent, so that fair average estimates may be based 
upon it. 

The special reports received from trust companies and 
compiled to July 14 by the American Bankers Association, 
contain figures and information from 521 companies, or, 
approximately, 20 per cent. of the total number of trust 
companies in the country, and an analysis of their reports, 
one may fairly assume, represents a just approximation of 
the total results. 

These 521 trust companies, only a few of which are 
located in the larger cities, received Liberty Loan sub- 
scriptions to an amount of $136,598,065, and of which 
they still held $19,961,537 on June 15, 1917. The number 
of subscribers who availed themselves of the facilities 
of these trust companies in their bond investments, aggre- 
gates 285,972. The trust companies which played the 
most conspicuous part in supporting the loan were those 
located in the Eastern, New England and Middle West- 
ern States. Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Maryland and Rhode Island garnered ap- 
proximately the largest number of subscriptions, and it 
is this same group of states, naturally, that reported the 
largest amount of bonds sold. The trust companies in 
the West, where institutions of this nature are less nu- 
merous, such as in the states of Wyoming, Wisconsin, the 
Dakotas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Colorado, achieved less 
success in handling the loan. 

The trust companies of Ohio attained the distinction 
of having been the widest distributors of Liberty Loan 
bonds. Twenty-eight institutions reporting in that state 
reveal individual subscribers to the number of 59,818, and 
these investors are fairly representative of all classes of 
the population, for farmers, business men, professional 
men and capitalists vied with one another in their 
patriotic duty to subscribe. Massachusetts was second in 
rank, twenty trust companies in that state reporting 


42,852 subscriptions. From Pennsylvania, seventy-five 


trust companies reported 33,378 subscriptions. New York 
state was fourth on the list in the number of trust com- 
Hany subscribers, thirty-one institutions in the state hav- 
ing received 18,138 subscriptions. Illinois came next, 
thirty-nine trust companies reporting 17,148 subscribers; 
Maryland followed with ten trust companies reporting 


* their report. 


LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN 


17,641 subscriptions, and in the little state of Rhode 
Island, two trust companies obtained 12,409 subscribers. 

In Alabama two trust companies obtained only 11 
subscriptions, and in Oklahoma one trust company re- 
ported the receipt of 19 subscriptions. One institution in 
North Dakota reports 27 subscriptions; two in Wyoming 
obtained 50, and in Kansas, five trust companies reported 
having disposed of Liberty bonds to 80 subscribers. 

One ef the conclusions to be drawn from the re- 
sponses made by banking institutions to the American 
Bankers Association, in the latter’s endeavor to gain a 
comprehensive view of the Liberty Loan flotation, is that 
in perhaps no other state in the country were the sub- 
scriptions to the loan more representative of the general 
population than in the state of New York. Here the 
thirty-one trust companies, nearly all outside of New 
York City, which submitted the results of their work, 
showed that they had disposed of subscriptions amount- 
ing to $26,179,900, a sum larger than is reported from 
this class of institutions in any other state. Of this 
amount, the trust companies held $6,425,200 on June 15, 
1917. Later information, however, reveals the splendid 
achievements of trust companies in New York City, these 
institutions having subscribed for $300,000,000 of the 
loan. Ohio achieved the next best results, twenty-eight 
of its trust companies having disposed of $22,974,700, of 
which they still held $1,669,000. Massachusetts, in which 
state a most vigorous campaign was instituted, reports 
that twenty of its trust companies received subscriptions 
amounting to $15,454,550, of which they still held $832,000, 
indicating a wide distribution of Liberty bonds. Penn- 
sylvania’s contributions to the Liberty Loan are of special 
interest, in view of the highly diversified nationalities 
represented in the industrial and mining interests of the 
state, and wage earners which played a prominent part 
in subscribing to the War Loan. It is shown by 
seventy-five trust companies of Pennsylvania that 
they received in subscriptions an amount of $12,- 
865,350, of which they held $8,668,327. Trust com- 
panies of the state of Rhode Island obtained the 
fifth largest amount of subscriptions, namely, $8,433,- 
650, of which they still held $1,025,000 at the time of 
These figures are of interest, since in 
this state only two trust companies reported, and they 
obtained this large sum from 12,409 subscribers. Thirty- 


nine trust companies in Illinois reported subscriptions 
amounting to $7,991,400, of which they held but $411,650. 
This showing is a good one, in view of the fact that the 
real awakening to the necessities of the bond flotation did 
not come to be realized in Illinois until the last few days 
of the campaign, and it is stated that the subscriptions 
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were quite low in the denomination of the bonds pur- 
chased. 

In many of the southern and western states, however, 
only indifferent results were obtained by the trust com- 
panies, two of them, reporting from Alabama, indicating 
subscriptions of $3,000, which is the lowest amount re- 
ported from any other state. In Oklahoma one trust 
company raised $6,750, it holding $3,000 of this 
amount. In New Mexico, two trust companies 
raised $7,750, of which they held $5,000. In 
Wyoming, $15,600 was raised by two institutions; in 
South Dakota, $49,070 was obtained by three companies; 
in Wisconsin two similar institutions obtained $62,550, 
and in Kansas five trust companies raised $71,100 by the 
sale of Liberty bonds. 

While, as a rule, throughout the country, the ex- 
penses incurred by banking institutions in soliciting sub- 
scriptions and advertising the bonds were slight, yet in 
some states, especially in the west, rather heavy expenses 
were made necessary; to such an extent, that 
many rural banking institutions expressed the desire that 
in the future the government either share in the expense 
or assume the work of publicity and solicitation. Among 
the trust companies, three in Nebraska expended $8,100, 
making an average expense to each institution of $2,700, 
which is the highest average reported from any state. 
In Minnesota two trust companies spent $5,300, at an 
average expense of $2,650, and the two Rhode 
Island trust companies which aceomplished such suc- 
cessful work, evidently by reason of a _ vigorous 
publicity campaign, incurred an expenditure of $5,100, or 
an average of $2,550 to each institution. In Ohio the 
approximate expense to banking institutions for advertis- 
ing and selling the bonds was comparatively high, not- 
withstanding the fact that some newspapers donated their 
advertising space, and one paper ran full-page advertise- 
ments without charge. Twenty-eight trust companies of 
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the state expended $39,016, or an average expenditure of 
$1,393; ten trust companies in Maryland spent $7,598, or 
an average of $760; thirty-nine similar institutions in 
Illinois spent $28,278, or an average of $725. 

Trust companies in many other states have reported 
a@ very inexpensive campaign. In New Mexico two trust 
companies record the expenditure of $1 in their work. 
Two trust companies in North Carolina spent $5 apiece, 
and in Wyoming the average expense of two institutions 
was $9. In Wisconsin two trust companies expended an 
average of $25. In Idaho the average was $83, and in 
Florida $39 to each institution. Rural institutions that 
possess few facilities for underwriting or for publicity 
campaigns have, it is evident, been put to large expense 
and unaccustomed effort in order to do their share of the 
patriotic work in the flotation of the Liberty Loan, and 
many of these banks, in their communications to the 
American Bankers Association, suggest that in future 
issues the burden of solicitation and publicity should 
not be placed upon them. They feel that the govern- 
ment should extend franking privileges to Liberty Loan 
committees for telegraph, post office and telephone ex- 
penses and in other ways assume advertising and or- 
ganization expenses, and such requests come especially 
from institutions in Maine, Michigan, Arkansas and Iowa. 

The trust companies generally, however, report much 
time spent by officers and employees, which they were con- 
tent to donate to the general cause of patriotism and in 
connection with which they prefer not to present any item 
of cost. 

Fxom a careful inspection and tabulation of the in- 
formation submitted by the reporting trust companies of 
the country it is clearly evident that their loyal support 
can be counted upon for supplying the “sinews of war” 
or assisting in many other respects in “making the world 
safe for democracy.” 


“SOLD THE BONDS AS NOTHING ELSE SOLD THEM” 


It looks as if the United States Government could 
flost another 3% per cent. war loan if the money markets 


remain as undisturbed as they are today. The forees 
organized to float the Liberty Loan are studying carefully 
to make the service more efficient, so that the lost motion 
inevitable in initial undertakings of such magnitude may 
be avoided when the next appeal is made. Of all the eon- 
certed efforts put forth to make the Liberty Loan the over- 
whelming suecess that it was, none was more productive 
than the campaign undertaken by the American Bankers 
Association to arouse the banking fraternity to the need 
of placing the bonds with final investors. This movement, 
quietly undertaken but vigorously pushed, sold the bonds 
as nothing else sold them, since it was the country banker 


who rendered the greatest missionary service in per- 
suading the little investor to enlist his hard-earned cash 
in this novel undertaking. It has advertised the bond 
market in a remarkable way, since of the four million 
peopk who subscribed for Liberty bonds probably not 
more than 200,000 of them—or 5 per cent.—had ever in- 
vested in bonds before. This means that the great body 
of bond salesmen, who so unselfishly labored for the suc- 
cess of this loan, in course of time may be partially recom- 
pensed for their patriotic service by finding that the po- 
tential buying power of the bond market has been ma- 
terially enlarged—William A. Law in the ‘Business 
Review of the First National Bank of Pniladelphia. 
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THE IMPERATIVE NEED 


Emphasis cannot be too strongly laid upon the im- 
perative need for the people to buy war bonds from cur- 
rent savings. 

Since 1911 the Savings Bank Section has effectively 
conducted campaigns for the encouragement of thrift and 
the saving of money. This has not been inconsistent with 
the responsibility resting upon the banks of the country 
to care for and invest the surplus earnings of the Ameri- 
can people by providing proper facilities for such a pur- 
pose. 

These savings have reached the stupendous sum of 
eight and one-half billion dollars. 

The necessity for fioating future issues from current 
savings is imperative; when it is considered that approx- 
imately $15,000,000,000 per year will be demanded of us 
for war purposes, and in view of the fact that the result 
of the savings ability of the American people is around 
$8,000,000,000 annually, and further that the yearly in- 
come of the people of the United States is about $35,000,- 
000,000, the gigantic sum to be raised to provide the 
sinews of war and to finance our Allies seems utterly im- 
possible of accomplishment. 

One of the great difficulties which we are facing to- 
day in financing and conducting the war is the deplorable 
lack of appreciation on the part of the people themselves 
of the appalling magnitude of the task which the nation is 
undertaking and which it must see through. This is espe- 
cially true of our agricultural population which, amid 
quiet and peaceful surroundings removed from the scenes 
of the activity of war preparations and not always in 
touch with current reports of daily events, has failed to 
respond as generously as could be hoped to the nation’s 
call for financial support and the purchase of war bonds. 
Because of the fact that the Liberty bonds were offered at 
a season when the farmers as a class are not in funds, 
and also because of the fact that the rural population has 
not the fullest understanding of the individual’s responsi- 
bility in supporting this war, the Liberty Loan was largely 
subscribed among the urban population. Hence in the 
next loan the farmers will have to take the part that the 
urban population took in the Liberty Loan. About 
$14,000,000,000 will be paid to the farmers of the country 
next fall for their crops. How much of this may be avail- 
able for war loan is futile to estimate. At any rate, there 
is no doubt that a billion dollars should be forthcoming 
from the farmers, and this ought to be out of the sale of 
crops. 

The potential savings ability of the American people 
is great indeed. That they will be able to absorb loan 
after loan there is no doubt. Success in this respect will 
depend largely upon how the next and subsequent loans 
are generaled. If the campaign to be waged is not in- 


FOR CURRENT SAVINGS 


tensive and complete in every respect, if the bankers of 
the country, and in fact all business interests, do not com- 
bine and make an invincible selling force it is going to be 
difficult for the loans to be properly absorbed. This does 
not mean, of course, that whatever the plan adopted may 
be the loans will not be successful, for some way will 
inevitably be found to make them a success. The point is 
that they must be absorbed by the people and not by the 
banks. 

The machinery of commerce and finance must be kept 
well oiled; its operation must not fail. Consequently it is 
of vital necessity that every person in the country take an 
interest in the loan, and the best way to do this is by 
saving for it. There is no other way! Assuredly the 
people cannot withdraw their past savings, for they 
are tied up in the indebtedness of domestic industries, 
which certainly, for the good of the people, cannot afford 
to be injured. From information received, it is rather 
curious to note that in the last four months the banks 
have not been as active as they previously were in pro- 
moting savings on the part of the people. This is un- 
fortunate, for if at any time the savings habit needs to be 
cultivated it is now. Sufficient influences are now at work 
with the object in view of teaching the nation to conserve 
future supplies, to eliminate waste and to promote econ- 
omy in living. There appears, however, to be no well- 
organized consistent effort to encourage the individual to 
conserve the cash results of his economies, to deposit these 
proceeds in the bank, thus adding to the nation’s resources, 
and creating funds not only to buy government bonds, but 
also to take care of the needs of industry. At present 
when there is the greatest need for drawing hoarded 
wealth into service, there seems to be no well-organized 
effort to induce the people to place hidden wealth into 
circulation. From an estimate made from reports of 
7,700 banks the amount of hidden money which found its 
way into Liberty bonds in the last campaign was approxi- 
mately $20,000,000, or about one-fifteenth of the total hid- 
den money of the country. In this great national emer- 
gency the hoarded wealth, not only of currency but of 
gold, should be talsen out of hiding places and invested in 
government bonds. 

With the Liberty Loan largely subscribed by indi- 
viduals from prospective earnings and savings, with with- 
drawals from savings banks three times the usual amount 
in order to pay for Liberty bonds from past savings and 
the likelihood of additional bond issues at an early mo- 
ment, the need seems to be imperative for prompt, con- 
certed action for the purpose of greatly increasing the 
savings of the nation. The situation is one which appar- 
ently has two problems: 
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First: Because the next war bond issue will be 
offered largely to the rural population, and because of 
the likelihood of $50,000,000 farm loan bonds being offered 
to the public, the problem of preparing the farmer for his 
duty in subscribing liberally for government bonds and 
absorbing the issue of farm loan bonds, which it is ob- 
viously his duty to do, is imperative. Second: That of 
making great progress within the next few months toward 
encouraging money saving, that obligations still due on 
Liberty bonds may be met and more and more cash re- 
serves laid up for the purchase of future issues. Ob- 
viously vast sums, greater than the American people have 
ever saved before, must be accumulated in order to meet 
the demands which the country is facing. This calls for 
the creation of new wealth, the earning of more money, 
and more work on the part of the people; the release of 
hoarded money, the enlisting of all forces to obtain the 
necessary funds for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Every banker in the United States should concentrate 
his energies on encouraging money saving for the pur- 
chase of war bonds. This, not only for the good of the 
country, but for self-protection. If a bank has no savings 
department, and there are many of them, one should be 
organized. The Savings Bank Section is established for 
the purpose of aiding and advising a bank as to methods 
and systems for the operation of a savings department. 
How can we expect the people to save their money when 
there are no adequate facilities for so doing? They will 
have the desire to save, but what good will that be if the 
agency for caring for those savings is not properly organ- 
ized. The bank is the civic center of service, and it can- 
not be of greater and better service now, when the nation 
is in the throes of a horrible war, than in organizing a 
separate department for the receipt of savings, which will 
ultimately go into war bonds. 


SECTION NOTES 
DEPARTMENT BANKING 


There seems to be a marked tendency in American 
banking toward departmentalization. With the principle 
in this respect bankers have always disagreed. There is 
the class which believes that the commercial, savings, 
investment and fiduciary business should be entirely dis- 
connected and in separate institutions. Many of the large 
trust companies are merely department banks and always 
have been. The savings and commercial business they 
have done has been just as great in volume as that 
in the trust departments. The trust companies were or- 
ganized upon this basis. On the other hand, the national 
banks began as commercial institutions and at various 
times since their inauguration they have added other func- 
tions which apparently have belonged to trust companies. 
Section 11-K of the Federal Reserve Act has completed 
he right of the national banking institution to depart- 
mentalize, thereby enabling it to offer to the public facil- 
ities for complete banking service. During the past few 
years development of savings departments in the national 
banks has been tremendous. They have advertised; they 
have used every publicity method for extending the sav- 
ings business, and consequently have been successful. The 
strength and support given national banks through their 
membership in the Federal reserve system places them in 
an admirable position of safety, provided, of course, that 
the management is of the right kind. So far as the other 


kinds of banking institutions are concerned—the state 
bank, the trust company, stock and mutual savings bank— 
conditions and events will so shape themselves that the 
business they also handle will be well taken care of. 
Purely as a matter of information this phase of national 
banking is interesting to observe. 


ATLANTIC City CONVENTION 


At the Briarcliff meeting of the Executive Committee 
the program for the Atlantic City Convention was dis- 
cussed. The matter of preparing a program was left to 
the Section officers. Bearing in mind the necessity for 
discussing only those questions which are directly interest- 
ing to the savings banker, a tentative program has been 
prepared for the two sessions on the day assigned to the 
Section by the Administrative Committee in agreement 
with the various other Sections of the Association. The 
annual meeting of the Savings Bank Section will be held 
Tuesday, September 25, 1917. It will consist of two ses- 
sions, a general meeting in the morning and a business 
meeting in the afternoon. The Section officers have 
deemed it wise to arrange for a symposium at the general 
meeting on the subject of “War Loan Savings.” There is 
no doubt that this subject will be of paramount interest 
to most every banker. There will be three speakers to 
discuss as many phases of the subject. In the afternoon 
there will be two discussions, one on “Savings Bank Se- 
curities” and the other “Granting Amortized Loans by 
Savings Banks.” Both of these subjects are of vital con- 
cern to the savings institution as well as all bankers in- 
terested in savings. 


UP-TO-DATE METHODS 


There are about 100 copies of the book of forms for 
savings departments and savings banks, which are avail- 
able to members at $4 a copy. The book contains some 
very valuable suggestions which will save time, money 
and labor in conducting the savings business. Send in 
your check to the Secretary of the Section and a copy of 
the book will be sent you immediately. 


A WONDERFUL COUNTRY 


Since the discovery of America, in the Western Hem- 
isphere there has been a steady, consistent growth, a 
preparation for leadership in world affairs, supplanting 
thereby the authority and supremacy of the old world. 

The period of discovery, of colonization, the develop- 
ment of industry and wealth, the creation and establish- 
ment of a political ideal, particularly in the North Amer- 
ican continent, has progressed in a remarkable manner. 
Compare the growth of the old world civilization with that 
of the new world. Four hundred and twenty-five years 
since Columbus landed at San Salvador is a relatively 
short period of time for the establishment of a civilization 
perhaps superior in its quality to any in the existence of 
the world. The old world had its Babylon, its Egypt, its 
Athens, its Rome, which grew and decayed from mil- 
lennium to millennium, but America from primeval state 
to modern civilization, leading the world in ideals of high 
degree, has advanced to a position of supremacy and 
power in the course of a few centuries unequaled in the 
history of the world. 


| 
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Now we have come upon the present world crisis, a 
conflict between old world intrigue, monarchial oppression 
and autocratic selfishness and a new world democracy—a 
government of the people, by the people and for the 
people. The United States in this respect is indeed the 
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leader. The tremendous part it must play, both during 
the war and after it, in feeding the world, in supplying 
the sinews of war and in financing the world, will require 
leadership. It is a wonderful country we have, a country 
of which we are justified in being very proud. 


WORK OF SAVINGS BANKS ON THE LIBERTY LOAN 


The nature of the support rendered by savings bank 
depositors to the Liberty Loan is one of the most interest- 
ing features in the special reports submitted to the 
American Bankers Association by the savings institutions 
of the country. Savings bank subscribers to the loan are 
distinctly representative of the small investor, and this 
fact assumes special importance when one considers that 
there are 24,000,000 savings bank depositors in the United 
States. These are mostly all potential bond buyers, be- 
cause the habit of thrift has already been inculcated in 
them. It is realized that the basic and final support to the 
huge coming bond sales must be derived from the savings 
of the people, and special attention has been directed to 
this important question in communications received from 
banking institutions throughout the country. In any con- 
sideration of the facts and figures herewith submitted, it 
must be kept in mind that they represent but a partial 
and a preliminary compilation, on which average estimates 
only can be based. The value of this information, however, 
lies in the fact that it comprises the first comprehensive 
data yet assembled regarding the Liberty Loan. Savings 
banks to the number of 841 have sent in their reports to 
the Association, representing, approximately, 43 per cent. 
of the country’s total. They received 171,097 subscriptions, 
which aggregated in amount $79,171,839, of which the 
savings banks still held on June 15, 1917, the sum of 
$16,815,885. 

On the basis of the reports submitted, New York 
leads the list in the number of savings bank subscribers 
and, in fact, withdrawals from the savings banks of the 
state for bond purchases seem to have averaged about 50 
per cent. of the total amount subscribed. Forty-nine New 
York savings banks reported 38,955 subscribers, and the 
state of Massachusetts is the one that most nearly ap- 
proaches this record, fifty-three of its savings institutions 
having subscribers to the number of 31,471. It is reported 
from Ohio that purchasers of Liberty Loan bonds in that 
state drew almost equally upon savings deposits and com- 
mercial accounts. The percentages vary in localities, but 
it is evidently a fair estimate that 50 per cent. of the 
amount in payment for the bonds has come, or will come, 
from savings deposits. Ohio savings banks to the num- 
ber of 230 obtained subscriptions from 14,349 persons. 
In Michigan, eighty-two savings banks reported 11,979 sub- 
scriptions, and California sends word that twenty-five 
savings banks obtained 11,663 subscriptions to the loan. 
From Iowa 216 savings banks record 11,016 subscribers, 
and eighteen savings banks from Pennsylvania report 
9,722 subscribers. In the last-named state it is reported 
from many centres that savings bank depositors represent 
50 per cent. of the subscribers, and it appears from various 
accounts that about 60 per cent. of the amount of money 
subscribed has been withdrawn, or will be withdrawn, from 
savings deposits. In several of the western and southern 
states subscribers of this class were few in number, one 


savings institution from Virginia reporting only three 
subscriptions, and another from South Carolina obtained 
only fourteen subscriptions. Two savings banks in 
Tennessee received 48 subscriptions; two in Idaho, 62 
subscriptions; one in North Dakota, 82, and two from 
Kansas reporting 101 subscriptions. 

The special reports of savings banks from Michigan 
indicate that in many industrial sections practicallly all 
of the subscriptions were withdrawn from savings banks, 
and it is estimated that at least 60 per cent. of the funds 
thus invested in that state were withdrawn from savings 
deposits. This fact would appear to be borne out by the 
figures submitted by eighty-two Michigan savings banks, 
which report having received subscriptions to the amount 
of $34,267,350, which is by far the largest amount of 
subscriptions reported by any group of savings banks 
from other states of the country. Of this enormous sum, 
the Michigan savings institutions held only the small 
amount of $366,450 as of June 15, 1917. Forty-nine New 
York savings banks reported subscription receipts amount- 
ing to $8,140,411, of which they held at that time $5,238,- 
450. Ohio is third on the list in subscriptions drawn from 
the savings banks for the purpose of the Liberty Loan, 
230 such institutions from that state reporting subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $6,615,400, of which the banks still 
held $2,042,900. In Massachusetts, fifty-three savings 
banks obtained $4,725,800 in subscriptions, of which they 
held at the middle of June $2,172,235. In Pennsylvania 
eighteen savings banks received $4,664,500 in bond sub- 
scriptions, of which they held $354,650. Nine Illinois 
savings banks received subscriptions amounting to 
$3,764,400, of which they held $425,500. The low- 
est amount of subscriptions recorded from any state 
was contained in the report from one institution in 
South Carolina, which obtained $1,900, of which the bank 
still held $1,000. In Virginia one savings bank reports 
subscriptions of $6,300, of which the bank then held $1,000. 
In Idaho two savings banks, and in North Dakota, one 
bank, respectively, report subscriptions of about $20,000. 

In the matter of expenditures, the savings banks were 
not called upon to lay out a very large amount of money 
in their campaigns, and the 841 institutions reporting 
show total expenditures of only $57,410. The highest 
average in any state was that reported by Illinois, where 
nine savings banks expended $7,415, or an average of 
$824 for each institution. New York banks to the number 
of forty-nine spent $11,741, or an average of $240 apiece. 
These are the highest averages reported, the savings 
banks of California showing an average expense of $166, 
those of Michigan, $163, and those of Pennsylvania, $144. 
Savings banks from Minnesota, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia report no expenses whatever, and a few 
from Tennessee and Utah show average expenses of from 
$3 to $4 apiece. 
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MONTHLY CLEARINGS 


JULY CONVERTS AND AUGUST PROSPECTS 


Recognizing the value of close co-operation as a means 
of protection and increased efficiency, the following newly 
organized clearing house associations have made applica- 
tion and have been admitted to membership in the Clear- 
ing House Section: 
The Bismarck Clearing House Asociation, Bismarck, 
N. D. 

The Tri-City Clearing House Association, La Salle, 
Oglesby and Peru, IIl. 

The Waterloo Clearing House Association, Waterloo, 
Towa. 

This brings the Section membership up to 198. 

The clearing houses at the following points are pros- 
pects: 

Albany, Ga. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atchison, Kan. 


Oil City, Pa. 
Palestine, Tex. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Ritzville, Wash. 
Rome, Ga. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
Shreveport, La. 


Estherville, Iowa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. Hammond, Ind. 
Belton, Tex. Helena, Ark. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Henderson, Ky. 
Bowling Green, Ky. Homestead, Pa. 
Charlotte, N.C. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cheraw, S. C. Lynchburg, Va. Valdosta, Ga. 
Connellsville, Pa. Medford, Ore. Vidalia, Ga. 
Cordele, Ga. Muncie, Ind. Waco, Tex. 


Dubuque, Iowa. Nebraska City, Neb Washington, Ga. 
Elberton, Ga. Ocala, Fla. 

There is no expense to membership. ‘The Section af- 
fords a splendid channel through which to discuss and 
solve questions of importanee and of common interest to 
clearing houses and the banks they serve. It is a valuable 
agency for gathering and disseminating data and in- 
formation. Its efforts are directed toward bringing about 
betterments in the systems, methods and practices among 
banks. 

You doubtless have close friends in the banks in some 
of these cities whose clearing houses are not members of 
the Clearing House Section. You know the value of Sec- 
tion work. A word from you to those friends. might 
result in their inducing their respective associations to 
join the Section. Greater membership means more and 
better service. 


QUARTERLY RECORD OF TOTAL BANK TRANSACTIONS 

These figures show the actual business transacted in 
each community reporting. They are compiled by the 
clearing houses and are a new but most reliable line of 
statistics. Bank clearings have heretofore been consid- 
ered the real barometer of business. “Total Bank Trans- 
actions” are more accurate and valuable. If your clearing 


house is not compiling these figures, start a movement to 
have it done at once. They are of great value to the indi- 
vidual bank as well as to the business world. A system 
has been worked out which makes the plan of accumula- 
ting the figures an almost automatic detail. The sc:-- 
tary of the Clearing House Section will be glad to send 


further information upon inquiry. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CLEARINGS AND 
% TOTAL BANK TRANSACTIONS FOR SECOND 
QUARTER, 1917 (APRIL, MAY AND JUNE) 


(See page 962 of June JourNAL for Figures for First 


Quarter) 

Clearing House Association Clearings dronesetn 
Atlanta, Ga........ $3805,219,000 429,094,000 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa..... E 30,954,000 143,296,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 499,710,000 1,701,465,000 

Moines, lowa....... 104,901,000 395,410,000 
Detroit, Mach... 703,470,000 1,629,620,000 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 18,231,000 117,204,000 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 63,892,000 158,112,000 
Hartford, Conn.......... 109,467,000 224,037,000 
Houston, 146,041,000 146,041,000 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 173,644,000 544,669,000 
Kansas City, Mo......... 1,678,221,000 2,822,553,000 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 387,267,000 701,776,000 
Louisville, 234,545,000 706,590,000 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 131,078,000 567,709,000 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 412,710,000 1,714,812,600 
New Orleans, La........ 453,266,000 864,420,000 
Oakland, 65,095,000 129,400,000 
Omaha, Neb............. 440,955,000 1,173,312,000 
Portland, Me............ 36,496,000 117,144,000 
Providence, R. I......... 133,567,000 325,735,000 
Richmond, Va........... 312,796,000 1,756,021,000 
Sacramento, Cal......... 82,441,000 182,104,000 
San Francisco, Cal...... 1,155,278,000 2,875,293,000 
St. Joseph, Mo.......... 191,831,000 1,006,725,000 
Seranton, 46,588,000 130,108,000 
Seattle, Wash........... 274,694,000 606,822,000 
South Bend, Ind......... 15,090,000 36,480,000 
Spokane, Wash.......... 78,871,000 200,434,000 
Springfield, Mass........ 56,945,000 143,808,000 
Stockton, Cal............ 20,329,000 41,773,000 
Tacoma, Wash........... 37,996,000 104,361,000 
Toledo, Ohio............. 137,669,000 640,460,000 
Trenton, 33,904,000 103,593,090 
Tulsa, 91,087,000 260,043,000 

$8,621,246,000 22,700,430,000 


Vicksburg, Miss., began reporting June 1, 1917. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER PUBLICITY RECOGNIZED 


The lead of the Spokane Clearing House Assoctation 
in appointing a special committee with objects as follows 
might well be emulated by every important clearing house: 

“The objects and functions of this committee are to 
promote close co-operation between the banks of Spokane 


in the interest of good publicity; 
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“To study and investigate for mutual benefit the 
various methods and mediums of advertising, with a view 
of determining their respective costs and merits; 

“To discourage by concerted action the use of me- 
diums of proved unprofitable or questionable value, and to 
eliminate all wasteful advertising expenditures; 

“To stamp out the practice of giving patronage to any 
source seeking funds for purely social, fraternal, civic or 
charitable purposes under the guise of advertising; 

“And finally to join in an educational campaign of 
bank publicity, devoid of all self-interest, having for its 
object solely the acquainting of the public in every phase 
of banking service and investment, and thereby stimulate 
greater confidence in banks as a whole.” 


MICHIGAN VOTES FOR PROGRESS 


The Michigan Bankers Association at its recent con- 
vention adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That in view of the decreasing margin of 
profit in the banking business, we believe that the time has 
come for closer co-operation between banks in the smaller 
cities of the state. We believe that clearing houses for 
towns, and even neighboring centers, are an efficient me- 
dium for bringing the bankers together and insuring 
prompt service to customers of the banks. The banks in 
turn te receive revenues proportionate to the services ren- 
dered. We further believe that banks have so much in 
common that matters of local interest can be best served in 
this way by providing a common ground for them to work 
together and through economy of operation and a better 
understanding prevent unnecessary work and consequent 
expense and loss.” 

This resolution is in line with the needs of the hour. 
Through America’s entrance into the world war it was 
decreed for the period of the war at least that there shall 
be closer co-operation in all lines of industry and business 
endeavor. While competition is a highly desirable factor 
in banking and adequate and proper laws are essential, 
friendly co-operation among banks is imperative—through 
it competition will be kept in the proper channels, bad 
practices will be eliminated, waste will be reduced, and 
the banking system will be made more safe, sound and 
efficient. Clearing houses are the most valuable agency 
through which banks may co-operate. Such an organiza- 
tion should be formed in every community where there 
are three or more banks. The Clearing House Section will 
furnish full information as to how to organize. The plan 
is simple but effective. 


CiEVELAND CLEARING House Apopts NEw PLAN 


George A. Kelsey, manager, advises that the plan of 
clearing “go backs” was inaugurated by the Cleveland 
Clearing House June 15, 1917. The rough edges have 
been ironed out and the plan is working smoothly. It is a 
time and labor saver, and is efficient and complete in 
every way. This idea originated in St. Louis, was re- 
ported at the Kansas City meeting of the Clearing House 
Section and has since been adopted by a great many of 
the leading clearing houses. Its installation costs but 
little. If your clearing house has not adopted it, write 
the Secretary of the Clearing House Section for full in- 
formation. 


Louis1aNa Boosts “No Protest SYMBOL PLAN” 


The Louisiana Bankers Association in convention at 
Lake Charles, La., adopted a resolution strongly recom- 
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mending to its members the use of the “No Protest Symbol 
Pian” and directing attention to the fact that the $20 min- 
imum should be used in connection therewith. The reso- 
lution further recommended the organization of a clearing 
house in every town throughout the state where two or 
more banks are located. 

The “No Protest Symbol Plan” provides a means of 
automatically conveying instructions through any number 
of hands to the final paying bank. It costs only a few 
cents to inaugurate this system. About 10,000 banks are 
now using it. Leaflets explaining it fully will be fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Section. It is a labor saver 
and eliminates many petty claims and troubles. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE OF EXAMINERS AND 
MANAGERS 


The annual meeting of the Clearing House Section 
will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., September 26, 1917. 
The program committee has tentatively agreed upon the 
following as the principal subjects: 

(a) Clearing house examinations for groups, cities, 

towns or districts. 

(b) Analysis of accounts, service charges, minimum 
balances and interest paid on balances. 

(c) Establishment of credit information bureaus and 
the exchange of information between these bu- 
reaus. 

(d) Reports of cities to be made in writing, to be 
short, concise and confined to clearing house mat- 
ters. 


The speakers have not been selected but will be men 
especially qualified in their respective lines. 

The conference of examiners and managers will be 
held on September 25, 1917. There will be two sessions in 
the morning, one for the examiners, the other for the 
managers. These will be followed in the afternoon by a 
joint session, at which all matters will be rounded up for 
report to the Section proper on the following day for 
consideration and action. The examiners and managers 
include in their number many men who are not only 
familiar with the detail operations of clearing houses, but 
who are also familiar with the underlying principles and 
general practices in banking as well. It may therefore be 
expected that many ideas of importance and of real value 
will be evolved and developed at this conference. No 
examiner or manager can afford not to attend. All clear- 
ing houses will be officially advised as to their quota of 
representation at the Clearing House Section meeting. 
It is believed that this will be the most interesting and 
valuable meeting in the history of the Section. 


THe Key—Wuaat It Is AND WHERE TO GET IT 


The key is a cloth-bound book containing two lists 
of the banks of the United States. One list is ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order with reference to states, 
towns and banks, the number assigned to each bank being 
printed in connection with its name. The other list is ar- 
ranged under similar divisions but with the banks ar- 
ranged in the order of the numbers assigned, so if you 
have the name of any bank you can readily ascertain its 
number, or if you have the number of any bank you can 
readily ascertain its name and location. These transit 
numbers are printed upon practically all checks and drafts 
and appear in the indorsements of nearly all banks. 
Through their use in the transit, bookkeeping and various 
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departments of the banks much labor is saved and the 
handling of checks and drafts is greatly facilitated. The 
key contains a complete explanation of the system. It 
will be supplied upon your order by the Secretary of the 
Clearing House Section—the price is $1.50. It may also 
be obtained from Rand, McNally & Company of Chicago. 


TESTIMONIALS 

The fact that no depositor has ever lost a dollar 
because of the failure of any bank under clearing house 
examiner supervision is sufficient argument to warrant 
the employment of a special examiner in every community 
wherein a sufficient number of banks to employ the entire 
time of one man are located within a reasonable radius. 
The Clearing House Section has in its files a large number 
of letters containing the views of active representative 
bank officers as to the value of clearing house examina- 
tions as conducted in their respective cities, These views 
are based upon actual experience and therefore have real 
merit. Copies of these letters will be furnished by the 
Secretary of the Section to those who are interested. 


Number 

of banks 

using the 

Country 

Number of Checks Clearing 

Clearing House Handled Volume of Checks Dept. 

Atlanta 1,140,000 $48,527,797.41 6 
Baltimore 113,381 5,525,763.71 14 
Detroit 554,145 29,955,674.06 11 
Kansas City 812,574 $1,935,172.39 14 
Louisville 770,000 21,273,888.00 q 
Nashville 492,478 166,326,842.18 5 
New York City 2,156,519 433,587,274.31 42 
Oklnhoma City 78,975 8,225,982.68 q 
Omaha 227,346 12,027,109.98 9 
Richmond, Va. 991,442 46,209,400.00 5 
St. Louis 1,194,520 46,129,051.34 15 
TOTAL 8,531,380 $844,723,956.06 135 


The country clearing house is a co-operative machine 
through which out-of-town cash items on the natural busi- 
ness territory of any city wherein the banks have an 
aggregate of $1,000,000 or more of such items, available 
for concentration in such an office, can be collected with 
the least possible expense and’with the maximum of effi- 
ciency. The country clearing house cuts down the time 
cost, lessens the exchange, minimizes the labor and reduces 
the postage, stationery and all other items of expense. 

The number and volume of out-of-town checks is con- 
stantly increasing. The volume has reached the mark of 
over $30,000,000,000 annually and the number now being 
handled is at the rate of over 723,000,000 checks per 
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QUARTERLY STATEMENTS OF COUNTRY CLEARING HOUSES 


SECOND QUARTER—ENDING JUNE 30, 1917 
(See page 964 June JouRNAL for statement for first quarter) 
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Paris ADopTS AMERICAN CLEARING METHODS 


Through American initiative there was recently pro- 
moted in Paris the organization of a modern clearing 
house to be known as Caisse de Compensation. The old 
organization, Chamber de Compensation, realizing that 
the new body might assume proportions which would over- 
shadow it, proposed a fusion and as a result the two 
bodies have consolidated and began business July 23 at 2 
Rue des Italiens under the name Chamber de Compensa- 
tion. The governing committee consists of ten men, five 
representing the new organization and five the old. 

The new organization will greatly facilitate the 
handling of the tremendous volume of American and other 
foreign business, and will do a valuable service in pro- 
moting the use of checks. Less than 1 per cent. of the 
traders in France use checks. The bank note issue of the 
Bank of France stands at about $4,000,000,000. The 
French Government is urging a more extensive use of 
checks. More than 95 per cent. of the business done in 
America is done with ehecks and drafts. 


Number of Number of Number of (a) Operating cost 
towns upon banks upon letters sent yer Chec 
which Checks which Checks out daily (b) Operating cost 
are Handled areHandled (Average) per $1,000 
r, 800 1,200 1,100 (a) .0067 
(b) .16 
53 69 63 
550 865 525 
8,395 6,067 1,300 tb 00782 
.199 
1,244 2,104 455 .005 
545 908 400 3} -006 
16 
429 886 830 
(b) .025 
529 775 115 .0052 
( 127 
582 634 500 
21 
950 1,337 7173 .00593 
2,073 3,301 1,640 (s .0071 
——— (b -185 
11,150 18,146 7,701 


annum. It is desirable that the most efficient and eco- 
nomical methods be developed and employed for handling 
this feature of the banking business. 

There are eleven well-organized country clearing 
houses. These institutions are rendering highly satis- 
factory service and are effecting a great saving to their 
members. It is hoped many additional country clearing 
houses will be organized and that some plan may be 
worked out whereby they may become united in a national 
association affording an agency through which checks on 
every town in America may be handled to advantage. The 
Secretary of the Clearing House Section will gladly fur- 
nish additional information should any reader desire it. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the National Bank Section 
will be held at Atlantic City, N. J.. Wednesday, September 
26. The program committee has tentatively agreed upon 
the following subjects: 


1. Problems relating to financing the American Gov- 
ernment, 


2. Problems relating to financing foreign governments, 


8. General discussion based upon reports of special 
committees on the subjects: 


(a) Acceptances, 
(b) Amendments to the National Bank and Federal 
Reserve Acts, 


WHAT NATIONAL BANKS 


Before devoting attention to the series of interesting 
and comprehensive results obtained from an analysis of 
the reports of nearly one-half of the national banks in 
the country as to the results of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, it may be apropos to quote the words of William 
A. Law, an ex-president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in commenting on the initiative of this Association 
which made possible the valuable information that has 
been adduced: “Of all the concerted efforts,” says Mr. 
Law, “put forth to make the Liberty Loan the over- 
whelming success that it was, none was more productive 
than the campaign undertaken by the American Bankers 
Association to arouse the banking fraternity to the need 
of placing the bonds with final investors. This move- 
ment, quietly undertaken, but vigorously pushed, sold the 
bonds as nothing else sold them, since it was the country 
banker who rendered the greatest missionary service in 
persuading the little investor to enlist his hard-earned 
cash in this novel undertaking. It has advertised the 
bond market in a remarkable way, since of the 4,000,000 
people who subscribed for Liberty bonds, probably not 
more than 200,000 of them—or 5 per cent.—had ever 
invested in bonds before.” 

What part efficient organization played in this con- 
certed effort may best be illustrated by recounting the 
procedure adopted by the president of one of the national 
banks in a New England city, of 46,000 inhabitants. This 
gentleman, last May, was requested to form an organiza- 
tion to look after the placing of the bonds. About twenty- 
five men met one afternoon and endeavored to organize, 
but found it impossible to do so, as each of those present 
felt that he could not give the time that would be re- 


(c) Commodity paper and paper eligible for redis- 
count with the Federal reserve banks, 

(d) Federal reserve clearing and collection system, 

(e) International relations and dollar exchange, 

(f) National bank examinations, 

(g) Reserves, 

(h) Savings departments and real estate loans. 


The discussions will be led by the chairmen of the re- 
spective committees. The speakers for the two principal 
subjects have not been selected, but will be competent 
men of wide reputation. It will be the purpose of the 
committee to work out the program in such way as will 
evolve and develop ideas of a constructive nature and 
which will be of real value to the banking fraternity. 


DID TO SELL WAR BONDS 


quired. Discussion showed, however, that all those pres- 
ent recognized the importance of the successful placing 
of the loan and the necessity for properly presenting the 
subject to the community, and a committee of three was 
appointed to nominate a chairman, secretary and treas- 
urer and five others as an executive committee, also to 
nominate a general committee of one hundred, and to 
report the next day. It was found impracticable to name 
a committee of one hundred without omitting many desir- 
able names, and instead it was decided to consider all 
citizens of the town members of the general committee 
and pledged for duty thereon. 

Every citizen, man or woman, called upon to work, 
made this pledge good. An organization for active work 
was formulated by the appointment of fourteen division 
chairmen. The divisions were grouped as follows: Women, 
Mercantile, Professional Men, City and County Officials, 
Woolen Manufacturers, General Electric Company, Mis- 
cellaneous Manufacturers, Grangers and Farmers, Re- 
tired Men, Public Utilities, Printers, Large Corporations 
and two divisions comprising the energies of four adja- 
cent towns. Each division chairman appointed from three 
to four captains, who, in turn, appointed three to ten 
solicitors. Altogether about 1,200 active workers were 
enlisted. 

The first step taken was the decision to inaugurate 
a “Liberty Loan Hour.” The mayor issued a proclama- 
tion calling on citizens to suspend business during the 
“Liberty Loan Hour” and devote the time to the floating 
of the loan. Manufacturers agreed to shut down their 
mills, and the retail merchants volunteered to close their 
stores and suspend business for one hour, between 10 and 
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11 A. M., on Friday, so that committees might work with 
the employees. The hour in question was selected so that 
the men would not drift away—an unnecessary precau- 
tion, since there was no disposition shown to dodge the 
issue. 

It was arranged to blow all factory whistles and ring 
all church bells at 10 o’clock as a signal for the workers. 
Four nights previous to the execution of this plan—no 
public intimation having previously been given of the pro- 
posed “Liberty Loan Hour’”—the chairmen and captains 
met at supper with the executive committee, and the 
whole plan was outlined. On the night previous to this 
undertaking there was a meeting of captains and mem- 
bers of teams, about one thousand being present. Appro- 
priate speeches were made and an exemplification of buy- 
ing and selling bonds was given by two of the prominent 
members of the executive committee, including pros and 
cons. 

As the “Liberty Loan Hour” arrived, the local inter- 
est and enthusiasm was marvelous. The banks had agreed 
to accept partial payments on subscriptions and carry 
the balance at practically the rate earned by the bonds, 
settlement to be made within one year. This arrange- 
ment was a great aid in obtaining subscriptions. Large 
banners, printed in English, Italian and Polish, describ- 
ing the object of the loan, the bonds, the method of sub- 
scribing and paying therefor, and how and when the 
bonds would be offered, had been exhibited in the mills 
and public places. These also were effective in aiding the 
workers. 

The results were inspiring. More than two-thirds of 
the six thousand employees of the General Electric Com- 
pany bought bonds, and in some instances more than 
90 per cent. of the employees in certain mills and depart- 
ments subscribed. The Women’s Committee secured 1,002 
subscriptions for a total of $175,000. 

On the night of “Liberty Loan Hour” day, the work- 
ers met in one of the large halls, and the chairmen of 
divisions called upon their captains to report the number 
of subscriptions and the amount secured by each team. 
These were tabulated and the total for each division was 
put upon a large bulletin at the end of the hall. The 
city’s allotment was $800,000. It had aimed for $1,000,000. 
It secured more than 13,000 individual subscriptions out 
of its population of about 46,000, and the amount obtained 
was in excess of $2,300,000, this being the total of sub- 
scriptions actually confirmed by payment. 

One may appreciate that this result was not due to 
the work of one hour, although the actual placing of the 
bonds was largely done in that period of time. The fact 
is that the seven members of the executive committee met 
daily and nightly during the time preceding the day of 
the campaign and practically dropped all other work. 
The daily papers were of great assistance, giving promi- 
nence to news prepared by the publicity committee, and 
incidental to creating enthusiasm, a clock device was used, 
being displayed on the front of the Y. M. C. A. building, 
immediately adjacent to the hall in which the meeting 
was held. On the night of the campaign the subscriptions 
were telephoned to the clock, the hands advancing accord- 
ingly. At the same time the subscriptions were tele- 
phoned to every moving picture and other theatre and 
announcements made therein. After the close of the cam- 
vaign, a so-called “honor list” of the names of the sub- 
seribers who had been reached through the medium of the 
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teams, or had filed subscriptions with the banks was 
printed. This publication formed supplements to the two 
daily papers, covering eight pages. No reference was 
made to the amount of individual subscriptions. 

The experience gained in this small city was tre- 
mendously inspiring, and caused a co-operation and a 
close association of the inhabitants such as had never 
before been experienced. This effort is representative of 
one city, but it shows what any average community may 
accomplish by the same methods. It is organization that 
counts—intelligent organization leading to success. 

The special reports made by 2,904 national banks to 
the American Bankers Association on the Liberty Loan 
campaign, giving results as of June 15, 1917, show that 
subscriptions had been received by those banks amount- 
ing to $376,912,758, of which they then held only 
$64,697,785. The number of individual subscribers was 
757,277. The campaign expenses incurred by these 2,904 
banks, exclusive of services of officers and employces 
totaled $188,750. 

The state of Pennsylvania led in the number of sub- 
scribers, 304 national banks having taken subscriptions 
from 96,389 individuals. In New York, 306 banks re- 
ported individual subscriptions of 91,533, and the follow- 
ing states ranked themselves in line in the numerical pro- 
portion of subscribers: Massachusetts, 40 banks, report- 
ing 82,402 subscribers; in Ohio, 122 banks, reporting 
50,491 subscribers; in California, 120 banks, reporting 
46,702 subscribers; in New Jersey, 72 banks, reporting 
84,623 subscribers, and in Wisconsin, 72 barks, reporting 
28,504 subscribers. 

The smallest number of subscribers reported by na- 
tional banks from any one state was Delaware, with 606 
subscribers. From Utah five banks reported 900 sub- 
scribers. From North Carolina, 12 banks reported 1,069 
subscribers, and from North Dakota, 45 banks reported 
1,236 individual subscribers. 

In the amount of subscriptions reported, Pennsyl- 
vania led the list with $52,015,250, of which amount the 
banks held on June 15, 1917, $10,221,442. New York 
was a close second with $45,998,550, the banks holding 
$5,642,000, this appearing to indicate a wider public dis- 
tribution. 

In amount of subscriptions the following states came 
next in line: California, with $29,736,600, of which the 
banks held $3,749,500; Ohio, with $24,738,450, of which 
the banks held $2,985,000, and New Jersey, with 
$17,141,150, of which the banks held $1,479,250. North 
Dakota recorded the lowest amount of subscriptions, 
namely, $377,150. North Carolina ranked second to last, 
with $395,050, and South Carolina was the third lowest, 
with $398,350. 

In the matter of the expenditures occasioned to the 
national banking institutions, a more complex problem 
was presented. In the larger populated cities, banking 
institutions used to widely syndicated underwritings 
and having existing machinery for that purpose, 
devoted it and the time of extensive staffs of employees 
quite freely, and were thus called upon for comparatively 
little outside expense. Smaller institutions in more remote 
centers incurred proportionately heavier expenses, and 
some of them found the unaccustomed detail work con- 
siderable burden. In New York, the 306 banks reported 
an expense of $21,218, or an average of about $70 pe: 
bank. In Pennsylvania, 304 banks reported that thei 
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expenditures totalled $22,657, or an average of about $75 
per bank. The highest average expenditure was reported 
by fourteen banks from New Hampshire, which spent 
$2,165 on the campaign, which would apportion $155 to 
each institution. Connecticut was next in line, twenty- 
two national banks in that state having expended $3,390 
on the Liberty Loan campaign, or an average of $154 
a bank. In Massachusetts forty banks expended $5,595, 
averaging $140 per bank, and in California 120 banks 
spent $15,432, an average of nearly $130. In Oregon 
forty-two banks expended $5,082, averaging $121 per 
institution, and in Washington forty-five banks expended 
$4,907, with an average of $110. The lowest average 
shown was that reported from Oklahoma, where 191 banks 
expended $4,117, or an average of $22. In Texas 129 
banks spent $5,688, or an average of $44. A great number 
of reports have been received that have not been analyzed 
and tabulated. These will be worked up and a compre- 
hensive statement covering the principal features will be 
made to the members later. In the meantime, the above 
clearly shows that only through proper organization can 
the best results be obtained; further, that definite plans 
should be worked out before the next campaign is launched 
in order to overcome the duplication of work, eliminate the 
waste of material, co-ordinate the efforts of all factors, 
and to insure that the bonds will promptly be placed where 
they should finally rest, that is, in the hands of the people. 

It is certain that the banks will face greatly increased 
demands from production, commerce and industry because 
of the nation’s entrance into the war. It is therefore 
desirable that their assets be kept in liquid form and con- 
served for the purpose of meeting these increased demands. 
For this reason, war must be financed largely from in- 
creased production and from current savings arising from 
economies in living and from the elimination of waste. 

The machinery of the National Bank Section has been 
pledged through the American Bankers Association proper 
to aid the Secretary of the Treasury, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal reserve banks in the flotation of 
each and every loan. The flotation of the first loan, al- 
though attended by duplication of work and a great waste 
of material and effort, was an achievement that has not 
been surpassed by any nation of the world. With the 
proper utilization of the agency afforded by the 30,000 
banks of America, a similar victory on each succeeding 
loan may be made certain. 


Bic Jump IN CAPITAL 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917: 
163 new national banks were char- 


tered with capital........... $9,470,000 
150 national banks increased their 
Gross capital added to the national 
banking system ....... $34,977,490 
19 national banks reduced ‘their 


87 national banks liquidated or 
converted into state institu- 


tions with capital .....cccece 8,902,500 10,158,000 
Net capital added to the national 
$24,819,490 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916: 


117 new national banks were char- 


tered with capital $7,505,000 
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92 national banks increased their 


Gross capital added to the national 
banking system ............ $17,112,700 


21 national banks reduced their 


87 notional banks liquidated or 

converted into state institu- 

tions with capital ........... 7,893,000 8,940,500 
Net capital added to the national 

banking $8,172,200 


The increase in capital put into national banks in the 
fiscal year of 1917 over that of 1916 is $16,647,290. The 
net gain in capital invested in national banks for the 
year ending June 30, 1917, was more than three times that 
for the year ending June 30, 1916. 

Montana led the list in number of new national banks 
for the fiscal year of 1917—34 being chartered in that 
state. California and Texas came next with 15 each, then 
Oklahoma with 10, followed by Kansas with 9. New na- 
tional banks were organized during the year closing with 
June 30 last in 36 states, making the total number of 
national banks 7635, which is the greatest in the history 
of the system. The resources of the national banks at 
the June call were $16,144,000,000. 


_ Less DETAIL IN STATEMENTS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


The Comptroller of the Currency announced July 19 
that national banks would not hereafter be required to 
make detailed statements of the various classes of money 
in their vaults exeept when this information is needed for 
statistical purposes, which will probably not be more than 
once or twice each year. On these special calls the banks 
will be required to report money in their vaults under the 
following heads: Gold coin, silver and minor coins, clear- 
ing house certificates based on specie and currency (Sec- 
tion 5192, U. S. R. S.) and paper currency gold certifi- 
cates, silver certificates, national bank notes, treasury 
notes, U. S. notes, Federal reserve notes and Federal xe- 
serve bank notes. Sufficient notice in advance will be 
given when this special information is desired. 


CHECKS AS A CONVENIENCE TO SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


Arrangements are being made whereby the American 
soldier serving abroad may have the choice of receiving 
pay in cash or in a check upon the Treasury Department 
of the United States Government. A substantial credit 
has been established with the French Government. 
Through this credit the soldiers will be paid and checks 
will be cashed or, if they desire, they may send these 
checks to American banks for their credit. Periodically, 
probably once a month, announcement will be made of the 
exchange rate at which soldiers will be paid. This rate 
will be fixed with the aid of the Treasury Department and 
will apply until the date when the next announcement of 
the exchange rate is due. Under this arrangement, should 
the American soldier receive his check based on the rate 
announced of, say, 5.70 francs to the dollar, and the ex- 
change fell, the soldier would get the benefit of the dif- 
ference by cashing his check at a bank on the bank rate, 
but in no event would he be required to receive less than 
the rate fixed for the month. These treasury checks will 
be equivalent to gold, but will be a more convenient and 
satisfactory form of payment. 


STATE BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE BANK SECTION 


PRESIDENT 


J. H. PUBLICHER, President Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
waukee, 


FIRST VICH-PRHSIDENT 
BE. D. HUXFORD, President Cherokee State Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. 


DISCUSSION FREE 


What relationship, if any, should exist between state 
banks and the Federal reserve system? Full and free 
discussion of this question has been one of the principal 
objects of the State Bank Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association during the past year. The questionnaire 
prepared by the State Bank Section and submitted to 
state banking institutions last February demonstrated 
divergence rather than unanimity of opinion in regard to 
the relative advantages and disadvantages in the Federal 
reserve system. The subject has been pretty thoroughly 
discussed, however, and opportunity will be offered at the 
coming convention in Atlantic City in September for pop- 
ular expression of opinion. 

The responses to the questionnaire conducted by the 
State Bank Section were nearly unanimous in the senti- 
ment that state banking institutions should retain their 
state rights in matters of (1) supervision and exami- 
nation, (2) required reserves and (3) loan limitations. 
The expressed wishes of state banks in these three par- 
ticulars are largely met in recent amendments to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, which expressly provides that state 
banks members shall not be subject to examination by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The amended act further provides: “Subject to the 
provisions of this act and to the regulations of the Board 
made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of 
the Federal reserve system shall retain its full charter 
and statutory rights as a state bank or trust company, 
and may continue to exercise all corporate powers granted 
it by the state in which it was created, and shall be en- 
titled to all privileges of member banks: Provided, how- 
ever, that no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to 
discount for any state bank or trust company notes, drafts 
or bills of exchange of any one borrower who is liable for 
borrowed money to such state bank or trust company in 
an amount greater than ten per centum of the capital and 
surplus of such state bank or trust company, but the dis- 
count of bills of exchange drawn against actually existing 
value and the discount of commercial or business paper 
actually owned by the person negotiating the same shall 
not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning 
of this section. The Federal reserve bank, as a condition 
of the discount of notes, drafts and bills of exchange for 
such state bank or trust company, shall require a certifi- 
cate or guaranty to the effect that the borrower is not 
liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by 
this section, and will not be permitted to become liable in 
excess of this amount while such notes, drafts or bills of 

exchange are under discount with the Federal reserve 
bank.” 

The State Bank Section has left the subject of clear- 

ing and collecting checks to the Committee of Twenty-five 


CHAIRMAN HBXECUTIVE COMMITTEBR 
Cc. B. HAZLEWOOD, Vige; -President Union Trust Company, 
cago, 
SECRETARY 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


AND UNLIMITED 


appointed by the American Bankers Association at its 
convention in Kansas City and charged with that particu- 
lar matter. In viewof the fact that Congress has taken 
action regarding this question, however, there is no ap- 
parent reason why the subject should not be discussed at 
the coming convention of the State Bank Section at At- 
lantic City in September. 


PRO AND CON 


From Minnesota: “Your communications from state 
bankers demonstrate your adherence to ‘vox populi’ prin- 
ciples, but in the consideration of relationship between 
state banks and the Federal reserve system there has thus 
far been less ‘pro’ than ‘con.’ To balance the account you 
might publish the following from the Milwaukee Journal: 

“One well-known banker of Wisconsin at the annual 
convention declared with considerable vehemence that 
the question of patriotism should be definitely left out 
when state banks consider the wisdom of joining the Fed- 
eral reserve system. He added that the question for the 
rural banker is whether it is good for him to join the 
Federal system. A handful of bankers who heard this 
“dollar talk” were shortsighted enough to approve of this 
gospel of extreme selfishness. 

“Another banker of the state declared that it cost 
too much to belong to the Federal system, that too much is 
demanded of the banks that join. His plaint, too, was the 
conventional one that his constitutional rights to larger 
profits should not be interfered with by any agency de- 
signed to safeguard the entire banking system of the 
country. 

“All of these men talk with the provincial candor of 
the neighborhood type of banker who sees nothing but 
the profit side of his year’s accounts. Refreshing indeed 
was the larger call to duty of H. A. Moehlenpah, who de- 
clared with the fire of conviction that the national banks 
have held the bag long enough, that now is the time for 
state banks to come in and help make a real national sys- 
tem of banks, so that instead of merely 7,000 national 
banks, 27,000 American banks shall strengthen our finan- 
cial organization. 

“Bankers of Wisconsin were no doubt startled when 
W. A. Heath, chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Chicago, in answer to the charge of red tape, declared 
that rediscounting could be done as fast as the mails 
could carry acceptable paper and the credit could be estab- 
lished by telegraph if need be. 

“Wisconsin bankers will live to see the day when th’ 
idea that rediscounting is only for panic times will | 
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smiled at as a theory which the backwoods banker even 
has discarded. A few Wisconsin bankers need to take 
down the calendar, find the figure 1917 there, remember 
the war, and make their conduct square with today’s de- 
mands instead of with the ideas of the ’70s and ’80s.” 


~ POSITION OF STATE BANKS 


The Federal Reserve Bulletin says: “The section of 
the new law relating to state banks and trust companies 
is practically an enactment of the Board’s regulations on 
that subject already in effect. As heretofore stated by 
the Board, it was deemed advisable to make plain to in- 
tending members that these administrative regulations 
would be recognized as having the force of law, and 
hence the recommendation to Congress that they be in- 
corporated into the pending measure. In general the pro- 
visions now given legislative sanction assure every state 
bank and trust company entering the Federal reserve sys- 
tem that there shall be no interference with its charter 
and statutory rights, and that it may continue to exer- 
cise all powers granted to it under such charter. In ad- 
dition, of course, it becomes entitled to the usual privileges 
of member banks. In order to put the state banks thus 
becoming members. upon a plane of equality with national 
banks, and at the same time to enforce upon them a rule 
which experience has shown to be wise, it is, however, 
specified that the Federal reserve bank shall not grant 
to a state member bank the discount privilege with respect 
to any paper made by a borrower who is obligated to the 
member bank to an amount in excess of 10 per cent. of its 
eavital and surplus. The conditions of examination of 
state member banks are also carefully defined, these state 
members being subject only to examination by the Board 
or by the Federal reserve bank of their district, on the 
one hand, and, of course, to the state examination pre- 
scribed by the authorities of the state in which they may 
be located. This provision also transfers to the Federal 
reserve bank of the district the reports which state mem- 
bers have heretofore made to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. As in the past, there is suitable provision for the 
withdrawal of state members who may desire to leave the 
system. The assurances as to conditions of their mem- 
bership thus furnished to state banks have been very 
generally approved by institutions which had contem- 
plated making application, but had been deterred by cone 
siderations of various kinds. 


STATE BANKS AND INSURANCE 


EpitoR JOURNAL BULLETIN: All bankers carry bur- 
glary and hold-up insurance. Most bankers carry both 
these classes of insurance as well as fidelity and deposi- 
tory bonds. There can be no doubt but that the risks of 
banks are a preferred, high-class one and the losses, 
except in one or two sections of the country, have been 
practically nil on burglary and hold-up insurance. 

The efforts of the A. B. A. have no doubt had a large 
influence upon these conditions. The activities of the sev- 
eral state associations have materially aided; the tele- 
Phone, the telegraph and automobile service make it hard 
for crooks to operate. 
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And yet with all this advance and progress, the in- 
surance comsanies have made practically no concessions 
for ten years in their rates. 

The large city banks have not cared to adjust or 
discuss the matter, for reasons best known to themselves. 
Therefore, so far as economy and results are concerned, 
it becomes a problem for all small banks, especially the 
country banks. 

For this reason the state banks will be keenly in- 
terested in the referendum about to be taken over the 
country as to how they feel regarding the formation of 
a mutual stock company in each state or a large bankers’ 
stock company for the purpose of insuring banks only. 

The insurance companies will not separate and re- 
port their losses under bank policies from other kinds of 
risks, like plate glass, boiler explosions, automobile risks, 
etc., etc., as well as attacks upon country stores, post- 
Offices, etc. 

It is generally conceded that banks are paying more 
than their part and if the insurance companies wish to 
preserve the business of the bankers they will do well to 
reduce their rates. Otherwise the bankers will do as the 
hardware men, lumber men, millers and other classes of 
business are doing, namely, organize to protect themselves 
at a minimum cost. 

In its printed report for 1916 convention, the Pro- 
tective Department of the American Bankers Association 
shows an annual expenditure of $66,468.67, of which over 
$55,000 was expended for detective services in apprehend- 
ing and convicting burglars, robbers and swindlers opera- 
ting upon member banks, an amount which should entitle 
A. B. A. members to a benefit by rate reductions, for 
the service has been of more actual benefit to insurance 
companies than to Association members. 

The same Protective Department states that the num- 
ber of attacks upon member banks during the previous 
year (1915) was as follows: “Burglary attacks, on twen- 
ty-six members (out of 16,000), seven being successful; 
on forty-three non-members, of which twenty-seven were 
successful. Loss sustained by members from burglary, 
$7,754.03.” 


Actual results where bank premiums and bank losses 
have been “segregated” are available in Wisconsin and 
North Dakota. In those two states the bankers have 
maintained, for the last three years, mutual casualty com- 
panies with lines of liability limited to bank burglary 
and bank fidelity business. 

In each of these states with only a part of the bank 
business being written in their own companies, both of 
these two companies have collected premiums of approxi- 
mately $25,000 each year and the total losses of the two 
companies, in three years, have been less than $1,000. The 
premium charged by those companies has been no higher 
than the charge made by “old line” companies. 

The results have enabled policyholders to receive a 
refund of one-quarter of premiums paid, in addition to 
which those bankers’ companies have built up a surplus 
against future losses. 


Quoting from the report of the Insurance Committee 
of the American Bankers Association, at New Orleans, 
1911: 

“Bank risks are a preferred class in all lines of in- 
surance and banks should insist upon being recognized as 
such and not made to carry the burden of less desirable 
risks.” H. A. MoEHLENPAH. 


— 
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STATE BANKS IN THE LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN 


State banking institutions of the United States to 
the number of 3,604 have reported to the American Bank- 
ers Association the results of their campaign for the 
sale of the Liberty Loan bonds. These institutions 
numerically represent more than one-fifth of the country’s 
total, and while their responses to the Association repre- 
sent only those received up to about the middle of July, 
yet it is believed that the figures presented give the basis 
for an average estimate of what has been accomplished 
by the state banks. These banks received total subscrip- 
tions to the Liberty Loan amounting to $116,733,650. This 
amount was contributed by 272,716 subscribers, and of 
the total amount of these subscriptions the banks still 
held $24,457,876 as of June 15, 1917. 

With regard to the number of individual purchasers 
of bonds from state banks, New York clearly led the way, 
ninety-two of these institutions reporting 45,941 subscrib- 
ers. The state of Illinois suffered from many handicaps 
in furthering the sale of war bonds, one of the factors 
being the results of poor crop conditions in the last few 
years, which caused many farmers to involve themselves 
in debt. It is all the more to the credit of 
Illinois, however, that it ranks second to New York 
in the number of persons who subscribed to the 
bonds issued through state banks, 314 of such institu- 
tions showing a total number of subscriptions of 22,047. 
From California 110 state banks reported 21,034 subscrip- 
tions; forty-eight from Michigan reported 15,861 sub- 
scriptions; sixty-two from Pennsylvania obtained 14,350 
orders for the bonds, and 258 state banks of Minnesota 
announce 13,892 subscribers. 

The same group of states practically maintained their 
relative importance with regard to the amount of sub- 
scriptions received. New York still retains the lead, 
ninety-two of its state banks reporting subscription re- 
ceipts amounting to $18,734,200, of which the banks then 
still held $1,526,050. The second largest sum was received 
by Pennsylvania state banks, namely, $12,948,850, of 
which the banks held $2,834,300. In this state, wage earn- 
ers from the great industrial and mining sections were 
large contributors to the War Loan, and consequently 
banking institutions of the state received innumerable 
small subscriptions. It is evident that the banking inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania expect that the subscription lists of 


The American Foreign Banking Corporation, with a 
capital of $2,000,000, has been organized to specialize in 
the financing of imports and exports. A number of large 
national banks covering the entire United States are said 
to own the stock of the corporation, which is made pos- 
sible by the recent amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
xermitting national banks to own stock in an institution 


FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION FORMED 


the coming loan will be, to a large extent, made up of 
contributions from the same class of workers, for in their 
appropriations for the coming campaign they are devoting 
especial attention to the education of industrial laborers 
in bond investments and the improvement of facilities for 
wage earners to buy these securities, even to the extent 
of issuing subscribers’ passbooks for instalment payments 
of $1 a week or more. The 314 state banks of Illinois 
reported subscription receipts totalling $7,908,135, of 
which the banks held $2,047,945. A group of California 
state banks comes next, showing subscriptions of $6,966,- 
400, of which the banks held at the time of the report 
the sum of $1,474,050. Forty-eight Michigan banks re- 
ported $6,435,920 in subscriptions, of which they held 
$1,172,700. Ohio state banks, to the number of 163, 
reported receipts amounting to $5,721,600, of which they 
held $1,004,600. 

The entire number of state banks, namely, 3,604, from 
whom the American Bankers Association received re- 
sponses, announce that their expenses for advertising and 
bond selling approximated $143,522. As a rule, the state 
banking institutions were not called upon to incur large 
expenditures, and the average in New York for the ninety- 
two reporting state banks was $249 apiece. In general, 
the expenses of advertising and selling the bonds in New 
York state was low, but there were instances, of course, 
where the expense was very high. The cost of the cam- 
paign was measurably reduced through the aid rendered 
by local and sectional organizations, but there were large 
institutions which felt a responsibility to give very gen- 
erously of their time and facilities and also of their cash 
to push the loan. A probably typical case of the average 
size bank in New York City was an estimate of about 
$100 paid out in cash, and $1,000 worth of work done by 
its employees. In a large city in the south central part 
of the state, one bank spent $600 for advertising and 
printing and about $400 for clerical work. Campaign 
expenses ran high in Ohio and the 163 state banks which 
reported estimate an expenditure of $37,395, or an average 
of $229 for each institution. The sixty-two state banks 
which responded from Pennsylvania spent $3,976, or an 
average of $64. The state banks of California expended 
an average of $53, and those reporting from Illinois show 
an average of $45. 


engaged in international or foreign banking. It is ex- 
pected that agents will be appointed all over the world. 
The president of the new organization is Archibald Kains, 
who has just resigned as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. The vice-presidents will be Hay- 
den B. Harris and T. Fred Aspden. Business is expected 
to begin about September 1. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
§. B. RANKIN, Secretary Ohio Bankers Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


. BARTLETT, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers Assoclation, 
GEORGE D Milwaukee, Wis. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK H. COLBURN, Secretary California Bankers Assocta- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


W. A. PHILPOTT, JR., Secretary Texas Bankers Association, 
Dallas, Tex. 


SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS 


When President Ira B. Dunlap brought his gavel 
down upon the little table in the Assembly Hall of the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, at Clemson College, South Carolina, 
at 10 o’clock on the morning of June 28, 1917, he sounded 
the call for the opening of what was in all probability the 
most important, interesting and valuable meeting in the 
history of the South Carolina Bankers Association. It 
was eminently fitting that the seventeenth annual conven- 
tion of that organization should be held at Clemson Col- 
lege, from which there radiates a constant flow of infor- 
mation, expert knowledge and_inspiration, resulting in a 
tremendous yearly increase of production and wealth in 
that state. 

The program was well rounded out. It contained a 
little music, some dancing, a lot of patriotism, a touch of 
theory, and a load of practical and constructive features 
relating to banking, farming and kindred subjects. 

About 250 bankers were present—that is, in attend- 
ance at the sessions. Many more (not bankers, but their 
wives and other members of their families) were assem- 
bled in the mess hall following the sound of the call to 
“feed” moening, noon and night. The president’s address 
was laden with constructive suggestions. The report of 
Secretary Julien C. Rogers showed that he had rendered 
faithful and efficient service during the year. The re- 
ports of Chairmen John T. Stevens, of Kershaw; B. Hart 
Moss, of Orangeburg, and James C. Self, of Greenwood, 
of the agricultural, legislative and tax eommittees respect- 
ively, showed that their committees had rendered to the 
association and to the state, services of a constructive 
character. Every man who attended the convention re- 
turned to his home with an inspiration and a fund of 
ideas which would cause him to be a better banker and 
a better citizen. 

The new officers elected are: President, Charles D. 
Jones, president First National Bank, Lancaster; vice- 
president, J. S. Wanamaker, president St. Matthews Na- 
tional Bank, St. Matthews; secretary-treasurer, Julien C. 
Rogers, cashier First National Bank, Florence (re- 
elected). 

The American Bankers Association members at the 
meeting elected the following: Vice-President for South 
Carolina, Robert I. Woodside, president Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Greenville; member Nominating Committee, 
J. Pope Matthews, president Palmetto National Bank, 
Columbia; alternate, John T. Stevens, president Bank of 
Kershaw, Kershaw. 

Jerome Thralls, secretary of the Clearing House and 
National Bank Sections and of the Committee of Twenty- 
five, represented the American Bankers Association and 
made a report upon the various activities of that or- 
ganization. 


UTAH BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


The ninth ai™,ual convention of the Utah Bankers 
Association was held at Logan, June 22 and 23. Mayor 
James E. Daniels made the address of welcome, and W. 
H. Wattis, vice-president Utah National Bank, responded. 
J. H. Manderfield, manager Salt Lake Livestock Commis- 
sion Company, spoke on “The Livestock Industry of 
Utah”; Judge Joshua Greenwood, president Public Util- 
ities Commission of Utah, on “Public Utilities’; E. W. 
Wilson, vice-president Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal., on “A Wider Field for Amer- 
ican Banking”; J. H. Grut, assistant cashier Continental 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, on “What Has Been 
Accomplished by the Special Committee on Small Ac- 
counts”; J. W. Boud, on “Conservative Co-operation”; 
Harrison E. Jenkins, member Industrial Commission of 
Utah, on “Workmen’s Compensation Law.” 

The following officers were elected: President, John 
G. M. Barnes, vice-president Barnes Banking Company, 
Kaysville; first vice-president, Thomas N. Taylor, presi- 
dent Farmers & Merchants Bank, Provo; second vice- 
president, Carl R. Marcussen, cashier Price Commercial 
& Savings Bank, Price; secretary and treasurer, J. E. 
Shepard, cashier Cache Valley Banking Company, Logan 


(re-elected). 


NEW MEXICO DATE NAMED 


The annual convention of the New Mexico Bankers 
Association will be held at Las Vegas, September 11 and 
12, according to announcement by Secretary W. A. Mc- 
Millin, who promises that the meeting will be the best 
ever. 


. MINNESOTA ELECTIONS 


The Minnesota Bankers Association, at its annual 
convention at St. Paul, June 20 and 21, elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, A. C. Gooding, president First 
National Bank, Rochester; vice-president, E. L. Mattson, 
vice-president Scandinavian American National Bank, 
Minneapolis; secretary, George H. Richards, 611 North- 
western Bank Building, Minneapolis (re-elected); treas- 
urer, J. F. Millward, president Kandiyohi County Bank, 
Willmar. 

The following were chosen representatives of the 
American Bankers Association in Minnesota: Vice- 
President for Minnesota, F. A. Lemme, cashier Deposit 
Bank of Winona, Winona; member of Executive Council, 
Kelsey S. Chase, president Peoples Bank of St. Paul, St. 
Paul; member Nominating Committee, C. B. Mills, vice- 
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president Scandinavian American National Bank, Minne- 
apolis; alternate, C. H. Budd, president Montevideo State 
Bank, Montevideo. 


VIRGINIA BANKERS 


The annual convention of the Virginia Bankers Asso- 
ciation was held June 21 and 23 at Old Point Comfort. 
The following officers were elected: President, W. M. Ad- 
dison, vice-president and cashier First National Bank, 
Richmond; vice-president, G. E. Vaughn, vice-president 
Peoples National Bank, Lynchburg; secretary, V. Vaiden, 
cashier First National Bank, Farmville; treasurer, W. F. 
Augustine, assistant cashier Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond. 


ELECTIONS IN WISCONSIN 


The following are the officers elected by the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association at its annual convention, held June 
26 and 27, at Milwaukee: President, William M. Post, 
cashier National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee; vice-presi- 
dent, Ernest W. J. Perry, president First National Bank, 
Fond du Lac; secretary, George D. Bartlett, 408 Pabst 
Building, Milwaukee (re-elected); assistant secretary, 
Wall G. Coapman, 408 Pabst Building, Milwaukee; treas- 
urer, W. A. von Berg, cashier State Bank of Mosinee, 
Mosinee. 

The convention listened to addresses on war topics 
by Lucius Teter, of Chicago, and B. F. Harris, of Cham- 
paign, Ill. The Federal Reserve Act was a fruitful topic 
of discussion at the session given over to banking matters. 

Elections at the meeting of members of the American 
Bankers Association were as follows: 

Vice-President for Wisconsin, William M. Post, 
cashier National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee; member of 
the Executive Council, Walter Kasten, vice-president Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee; member Nominating 
Committee, J. R. Wheeler, vice-president Farmers & Mer- 
chants Union Bank, Columbus; alternate, F. W. Hum- 
phrey, cashier First National Bank, Shawano. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CONVENTION 


The South Dakota Bankers Association -held its an- 
nual convention, June 27 and 28, at Huron. Following are 
the officers elected: President, R. E. Cone, president 
James Valley Bank, Huron; vice-president, Alex. High- 
land, vice-president Aberdeen National Bank, Aberdeen; 
secretary, A. B. Darling, vice-president Western National 
Bank, Mitchell (re-elected); treasurer, Charles B. Hunt, 
eashier Bank of Wasta. 


WYOMING BANKERS AT BUFFALO 


The annual meeting of the Wyoming Bankers Asso- 
eiation was held at Buffalo, Wyo., June 15. Election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, C. L. Langworthy, 
Buffalo; vice-president, A. D. Johnston, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Cheyenne; secretary, Harry B. Henderson, 
cashier Wyoming Trust and Savings Bank, Cheyenne (re- 
elected); treasurer, W. J. Thom, cashier First National 
Bank, Buffalo. 
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A. B. A. elections are as follows: Member Executive 
Council, S. C. Parks, Jr., president Shoshone National 
Bank, Cody; vice-president for Wyoming, George W. 
Parry, vice-president Sheridan National Bank, Sheridan. 


OREGON OFFICERS 


At the annual convention of the Oregon Bankers As- 
sociation, held at Marshfield, June 8 and 9, the following 
officers were elected: President, E. D. Cusick, president 
J. W. Cusick & Co., Albany; vice-president, E. G. Craw- 
ford, president Lumberman’s National Bank, Portland; 
treasurer, F. C. Bramwell, Grant’s Pass; secretary, J. L. 
Hartman, Hartman & Thompson, Portland (re-elected). 
The 1918 convention will be held at Bend. 


NORTH CAROLINA ELECTIONS 


At the annual convention of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association, held June 19-21, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, W. B. Drake, Jr., vice- 
president and cashier Merchants National Bank, Raleigh; 
vice-presidents, James A. Gray, Jr., treasurer Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem; Joseph B. 
Ramsey, president First National Bank, Rocky Mount; 
Erwin Sluder, vice-president Battery Park Bank, Ashe- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, William A. Hunt, cashier Citi- 
zens Bank, Henderson (re-elected). 

At a meeting of members of the American Bankers 
Association the following were chosen to represent North 
Carolina: Vice-President for North Carolina, W. S. 
Blakeney, president Bank of Union, Monroe; member of 


. the Executive Council, George A. Holderness, president 


Farmers Banking and Trust Company, Tarboro; member 
Nominating Committee, F. H. Fries, president Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, Winston-Salem; alternate, W. E. 
Stroud, cashier Wayne National Bank, Goldsboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA AT FARGO 


The fifteenth annual convention of the North Dakota 
Bankers Association was held at Fargo, July 10, 11 and 
12, with a fine attendance of delegates and guests. Presi- 
dent J. E. Phelan presided and the range of topics dis- 
cussed covered the Federal Farm Loan Act, the Liberty 
Loan, good roads, the Federal Reserve Act and banking 
legislation in general, and the war. The entertainment 
program was well carried out and included a visit to a 
well-known stock farm and an afternoon at the circus. 
Secretary Macfadden reported a busy year. He stated 
that out of the total of 866 banks and trust companies 
in the state, 808 are members of the North Dakota Bank- 
ers Association. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, C. R. Green, vice-president Merchants and Farmers 
Bank of Cavalier; vice-president, J. L. Bell, vice-president 
First National Bank of Bismarck; secretary, W. C. Mc- 
fadden, of Fargo (re-elected); treasurer, W. F. Hanks 
cashier State Bank of Powers Lake (re-elected). 
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The following were chosen to represent North Dakota 
in the American Bankers Association: Vice-President for 
North Dakota, E. Beissbarth, president First National 
Bank, Brinsmade; members of the Executive Council, F. 
A. Irish, vice-president First National Bank, Fargo; J. J. 
Nierling, president Citizens National Bank, Jamestown; 
member Nominating Committee, J. A. Carley, cashier 
First National Bank, Grand Forks; alternate, C. R. Green, 
vice-president Merchants & Farmers Bank, Cavalier. 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


The fourth annual convention of the Bankers Asso- 
ciations of the New England States was held at Narra- 
gansett Pier, June 22 and 23. The annual banquet was 
held the evening of June 22, with T. A. Daly, the poet- 
humorist of Philadelphia, as the drawing card, with an 
address entitled “The Gayety of Nations.” Meetings of 
the state associations were held the following morning 
at 9 o’clock and at 10.80 there was a general meeting of 
the convention. Governor Aiken, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, presided, and Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, presi- 
dent of Brown University, spoke on “Invisible Assets.” 
General Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth represented the 
American Bankers Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS ELECTIONS 


Officers elected at the annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association, held June 23, at Narragan- 
sett Pier, are as follows: President, George E. Brock, 
president Home Savings Bank, Boston; vice-president, 
Elmer A. Onthank, president Safety Fund National Bank, 
Fitchburg; treasurer, Josiah H. Gifford, cashier Mer- 
chants National Bank, Salem; secretary, George W. 
Hyde, assistant cashier First National Bank, Boston (re- 
elected). 


NEW RHODE ISLAND OFFICERS 


At the annual convention of the Rhode Island Bank- 
ers Association, June 23, at Narragansett Pier, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President H. W. Fitz, vice- 
president Slater Trust Company, Pawtucket; vice-presi- 
dent, F. C. Nichols, vice-president Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence; treasurer, C. H. W. Mandeville, cashier 
National Exchange Bank, Providence; secretary, E. A. 
Havens, assistant cashier Mechanics National Bank, 
Providence (re-elected). 

The A. B. A. elections follow: Vice-president for Rhode 
Island, Thomas B. Congdon, vice-president Aquidneck Na- 
tional Bank, Newport; member Nominating Committee 
and alternate to be appointed by the president. ? 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The following are the recently elected officers of the 
New Hampshire Bankers Association: President, J. K. 
Bates, president First National Bank, Portsmouth; secre- 
tary, Harry L. Additon, vice-president and cashier Mer- 
chants National Bank, Manchester, (re-elected): treas- 
urer, Arthur T. Cass, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Tilton. 


CONNECTICUT 


The following are the officers elected by the Con- 
necticut Bankers Association at its recent convention: 
President, Charles T. Treadway, president Bristol Na- 
tional Bank, Bristol; vice-president, R. La Motte Russell, 
president Manchester Trust Company, South Manchester; 
secretary, Charles E. Hoyt, secretary and treasurer South 
Norwalk Trust Company, South Norwalk (re-elected) ; 
treasurer, Charles E. Smith, treasurer Southington Bank 
& Trust Company, Southington. 


KANSAS 


The following are the recently elected officers of the 
Kansas Bankers Association: President, Thomas B. Ken- 
nedy, president First National Bank, Junction City; vice- 
president, F. H. Foster, vice-president Fort Scott State 
Bank, Fort Scott; secretary, W. W. Bowman, Topeka (re- 
elected); treasurer, George D. Hall, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Fowler. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Sept. 6 
Sept. 11-13 Farm Mortgage........Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 12 American Institute of Banking....Chicago 
Sept. 20-21 West Virginia...... White Sulphur Springs 
Sept. 24-29 American Bankers Association, 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Oct. 1-3 Investment Bankers............. Baltimore 
Nov. 9-10 Arizona 
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TITLE CHANGES AMONG BANK OFFICERS 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Associ- 


ation, reported to the JOURNAL-BULLETIN from June 25 to Jul 
notifying this department immediately of any such changes. 


direct from members: 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—J. Kirk Jackson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent Exchange National Bank of Montgomery, now vice- 
president American Trust & Savings Bank. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Bernardino—Wilmot T. Smith, now president 
Farmers Exchange National Bank, having succeeded Ed 
Siefken, deceased. J. Dale Gentry, formerly second vice- 
president, succeeded I. H. Curtis, deceased, as vice-presi- 
dent. 

Los Angeles—J. E. Fishburn, now president Mer- 
chants National Bank, succeeding W. H. Holliday, re- 
signed. 

Los Angeles—V. H. Rossetti, formerly cashier, now 
vice-president and cashier Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank. 

Wilmington—Mayor Frederic T. Woodman, of Los 
Angeles, now vice-president First National Bank, succeed- 
ing Erhacd Opp, resigned. 


COLORADO 
Denver—James Ringold, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president United States National Bank; Albert A. Reed, 
formerly trust officer, now vice-president and trust officer; 
E. C. Ellett, formerly assistant cashier, is cashier. 


CONNECTICUT 
Middletown—Francis A. Beach, formerly cashier 
Middletown National Bank, now president, succeeding the 
late Widliam H. Burrows. 


GEORGIA 
Valdosta—H. Y. Tillman, formerly vice-president, 
now president Merchants Bank of Valdosta, Ga., succeed- 
ing the late R. Y. Lane. W. R. Strickland, formerly 
cashier, now vice-president, and A. F. Winn, Jr., formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago—James M. Hurst, third vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, has resigned. 

Galesburg—Geo. A. Lawrence, now president First 
National Bank, succeeding the late L. F. Wertman. 

Winnetka—M. K. Meyer and A. D. Herrman, 
formerly of the Bank of M. K. Meyer, now president and 
cashier, respectively, Winnetka Trust and Savings Bank. 


INDIANA 


Aitica—Charles W. Zeigler, now president Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, succeeding the late J. Reid Zeigler. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—H. T. Blackburn, formerly cashier, now 
vice-president Iowa National Bank. J. R. Capps succeeds 
Mr. Blackburn as cashier. 

Garden Grove—C. S. Stearn, formerly vice-president, 
now president C. E. Stearn State Bank. C. E. Stuber is 
vice-president. 

Oakland—U. W. McRory, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president Citizens State Bank, succeeding H. G. Mc- 
Pherrin. R. G. Penniston is cashier. 


25, 1917, inclusive.’ Members will confer a favor by 
ublication will be made only on receipt of information 


Renwick—L. E. McDirmid now active vice-president 
State Bank of Renwick, succeeding T. O. Heggon, now an 
inactive vice-president. 

Rockford—B. A. Wallace, formerly cashier Rockford 
State Bank, now president. F. C. Johnson, vice-president. 
Burton Carrott, vice-president. A. C. Meir, cashier. 


KENTUCKY 


Cadiz—J. W. McKinney, formerly cashier, now presi- 
dent Cadiz Bank. John R. Vinson, formerly assistant 
cashier, is cashier. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—I. G. McCreery, formerly cashier Highland 
Park State Bank, now vice-president and cashier. 


MINNESOTA 

Lester Prairie—H. G. Heneman, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, now president the State Bank, succeeding Geo. A. 
Du Toit. G. G. Kimpel, formerly cashier, now vice-presi- 
dent. H. M. Heneman, cashier. 

Minneapolis—J. F. Ebersole now cashier Safe Deposit 
Bank, succeeding Edward Mattson. 

South St. Paul—Adolph G. Sam now vice-president 
Stock Yards National Bank. Jay E. Markle succeeds Mr. 
Sam as cashier. 


MISSOURI 


Harrisonville—H. B. Barnett now cashier Bank of 
Harrisonville, succeeding R. S. Woolridge, resigned. 

Kansas City—R. P. Brewer, formerly president First 
National Bank of McAlester, Okla., now vice-president 
Southwest National Bank of Commerce. 

St. Louis—John R. Lanigan, formerly vice-president, 
now president Easton-Taylor Trust Co., succeeding Charles 
Thuener, now vice-president. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—P. H. Jones now vice-president Stanton 
Trust & Savings Bank, succeeding Nesbit Rochester, re- 
signed. 

Miles City—J. C. Moore, formerly assistant cashier 
State National Bank of Miles City, now cashier Custer 
County Bank. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—W. A. Selleck now president Lincoln State 
Bank, succeeding Frank E. Parks, retired. 


NEW YORK 

Batavia—Holden T. Miller, formerly vice-president 
and cashier Bank of Batavia, now president, succeeding 
the late Daniel W. Tomlinson. Herbert T. Booth now 
cashier. 

Glen Cove—David N. Gray, formerly vice-president 
Glen Cove Bank, now president. Frederick E. Willits, 
formerly president, now chairman of the board. 

New York—H. Ward Ford now president Greenwich 
Bank, succeeding the late William C. Duncan. 

New York—John A. Noble, formerly cashier, now 
vice-president and cashier Harriman National Bank. 
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New York—Herbert K. Twitchell, formerly vice-presi- 
dent Chemical National Bank, now president, succeeding 
the late Joseph B. Martindale. 

New York—Benjamin E. Smythe, president Gramatan 
National Bank, Bronxville, now vice-president Scandi- 
navian Trust Co., New York City. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


McHenry—H. J. Kolstad now cashier First National 
Bank, succeeding the late B. C. Phipps. 


OHIO 


Cleveland—C. E. Sullivan now vice-president Su- 
perior Savings & Trust Co., succeeding E. L. Howe. 


OREGON 
Newport—C. E. Hawkins now president Western 
State Bank, succeeding Thos. Leese. O. F. Jacobson now 
vice-president, succeeding E. J. Leese, and C. O. Hawkins, 
cashier, succeeding G. T. Holmden. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Coatesville—Abram F’. Huston now vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of Chester Valley, succeeding William H. 
Gibbons, resigned. 

Mount Carmel—Henry L. Leam now cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding the late M. K. Watkins. 


Philadelphia—Edward H. Bonsall, second vice-presi- 
dent, now vice-president Land Title and Trust Company, 
succeeding R. M. Hartley. 

Philadelphia—J. C. Knox now vice-president and 
cashier National Bank of Germantown, succeeding the 
late E. Eldridge Pennock as vice-president. 

Pittsburgh—E. V. Hays, formerly cashier now vice- 
president and cashier Union Savings Bank. 

Susquehanna—M. L. Miller now vice-president City 
National Bank, succeeding A. L. Kessler. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mt. Vernon—Stanley E. Morris now cashier Western 
State Bank, succeeding Sigmund F. Schirmer. 
Salem—William Ontjes now president First National 
Bank, succegding Oscar Arnold. L. A. Tyler, vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding K. M. Arnold. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond—L. Hazelwood Kemp now vice-president 
Church Hill Bank, succeeding the late Henry A. Hare. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Piedmont—Dr. John E. Suter now president First 
National Bank of Piedmont, succeeding the late M. A. 
Patrick. John B. Maybury elected second vice-president. 


REGISTRATION AT THE ASSOCIATION OFFICES 


REPORTED FROM JUNE 25 TO JULY 26, 1917 


Bishop, A. G., president Genesee County Savings Bank, 
Flint, Mich. 

Baker, Geo. R., vice-president Chatham & Phoenix National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Barber, John E., New York, N. Y. 

Boger, W. K., New York, N. Y. 

Calwell, C. S., president Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cannon, John B., cashier Bank of Spartanburg, S. C. 

Clement, John B., second vice-president and treasurer Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Camden, N. J. 

Crampton, Richard L., district secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Edwards, Geo. E., president Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fawcett, W. N., director Colorado Savings Bank, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

B. N., president Houston Bank & Trust Co., Hous- 

on, Tex. 

Goebel, P. W., President American Bankers Association 
and president Commercial National Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

Gorrandona, J. L., Caracas, Venezuela. 

Hall, Frank G., Chicago, III. 

Hawes, R. S., vice-president Third 
Leuis, Mo. 

Healoy, George W., New York, N. Y. 

Hemphill, A. J., chairman of board Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hinsch, C. A., president Fifth-Third National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


National Bank, St. 


Jackson, J. A., of National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm., New York, N. Y. 

Kent, F. I., vice-president Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Leigh, B. V., cashier Clinton National Bank, Clinton, N. J. 

McCarthy, W. F., Chicago, IIl. 

Mitchell, Jr., John, of Merchants Savings Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mortimer, Frank C., National City Bank, New York. 

Nakdimen, J. H., president City National Bank, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 

Neilson, Jason A., vice-president Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, New York, N. Y. 

Price, H. P., cashier The National Bank of Norwalk, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Robinson, Geo. W., president Security State Bank, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Russell, La Motte, president Manchester ‘rust Co., South 
Manchester, Conn. 

Sheperd, F, N., Washington, D. C. 

Tappan, W. H., asst. cash. National City Bank, New York. 

Taylor, C. E., president Wilmington Savings & Trust Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Wells, Clifton K., assistant treasurer Continental Trust 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Welch, J. A., cashier Citizens Savings Bank, Haddam, 
Kans. 

Wing, E. M., president 
Crosse, Wis. 

Wing, Sherwood E., La Crosse, Wis. 


Batavian Naticnal Bank, La 


== 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


A list of members in pamphlet form complete to June 
15, 1917, inclusive, will reach all members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association about August 10. This pamphlet 
is of special value in connection with the use of the tele- 
graphic cipher code, and members are requested to keep 
it conveniently at hand for ready reference. 

Members joining the Association between the date of 
the pamphlet and the time of publishing the book of pro- 
ceedings of the Atlantic City convention (which will also 
contain a complete list of members) will be found in the 
monthly JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 

In addition to the new members, the JoURNAL-BULLE- 
TIN also gives information relating to all changes affecting 
membership. The office of the Association should be 
notified immediately of any merger or change of title 
affecting members, as no change in the records is made 
except upon direct information. Such notification should 
cover consolidations, failed banks, or those in liquidation 
or in the hands of a receiver. 


DRAFTS FOR MEMBERSHIP DUES 


It is the custom to draw drafts on members of the 
American Bankers Association for their annual dues, 
which, under the Constitution, are payable in advance as 
of September 1. Drafts will therefore be forwarded by 
the Treasurer, E. M. Wing, through the Batavian National 
Bank, La Crosse, Wis. They will cover dues in full to 
the close of the fiscal year ending September 1, 1918. 

A stated period is necessary for the collection of all 
dues. The membership comprises 17,038 banks and trust 
companies, and the system of drawing drafts against this 
membership is the most feasible method, as unnecessary 
delay and correspondence are avoided. 


MORTUARY RECORD OF 


REPORTED JUNE 23 TO JULY 24, 1917 


Brown, Dr. Edgar Walter, vice-president First National 
Bank, Orange, Tex. 

Busby, W. R., president Haddenfield National Bank, Had- 
denfield, N. J. 

Crystal, George W., president Bank of Vacaville, Vaca- 
ville, Cal. 

Dillingham, Charles, chairman of the board, South Texas 
Commercial National Bank, Houston, Tex. 

Graffin, W. H., chairman board of directors Union Trust 
Company of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Hare, Henry A., vice-president Church Hill Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Henry, George Garr, member of the firm of William Salo- 

mon & Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Members have heretofore honored these drafts 
promptly, and they are requested to do likewise at this 
time. 

A celluloid insert, showing dues paid to September 
1, 1918, will accompany the drafts. This insert should 
be placed in the metal sign indicating membership, which, 
in turn, should be displayed in a conspicuous place over 
the paying teller’s window. It is important that this 
be done, for our sign is a real protection to members. 
It will serve as a warning to criminals who might other- 
wise commit depredations. If any member has mislaid 
the sign, the office of the Association should be notified at 
once so that another may be forwarded. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association is steadily increas- 
ing. Since July 1, 212 members have joined, and the total 


membership July 25 was 17,038, At this period last year 
there were enrolled 15,829 members, thus making a net 
gain of 1,209. This is a very gratifying showing, but it 
is desired that this be a banner year and that a still 
larger increase in membership be obtained by the time 
of the Atlantic City convention. The office of the Associa- 
tion is busy throughout the year in using its best efforis 
toward increasing the membership. Much credit is due 
to the officers, members of the Executive Council, vice- 
presidents of the state and state secretaries for the co- 
operation extended in behalf of the Association in their 
endeavors to increase its membership. A number of mem- 
bers have been added as a result of their work. 

Tell your non-member correspondents of the real 
value accruing from membership in the American Bankers 
Association and that it is to their interest to join, thereby 
lending their financial and moral support to a work from 
which, indirectly, they receive much benefit. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Hoag, Ralph Emerson, vice-president Utah National Bank 
of Ogden, Utah. 

Hurst, William B., director of Citizens National Bank 
and Euta Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Jonas, James A., president Bank of Woodbury, Tenn. 

Lane, R. Y., president Merchants Bank of Valdosta, Ga. 

Martindale, Joseph Boardman, president Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y. 

McClintock, W. D., president Merchants Bank of Rugby; 
Tioga State Bank, Tioga; McKenzie County Bank, 
Watford City; McGregor State Bank, McGregor, N. D. 

Page, Edward Lydenham, a vice-president of the Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Young, J. D., president San Joaquin Valley Bank, Stoci: 

ton, Cal. 
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BULLETIN 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


1917—RosertT H. 
Bank & Trust Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Frank C. 
National Savings & Trust Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Joun W. Rusecamp, Corn Exchange National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Bean (ez-officio), Casco Mercantile Trust Company, Portland, Me.; H. G. Proctor (er-oficio), Union Savings 
BALL, Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank B. DEVEREUX, 


EcuT, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La.} 


1918—E. G. McWILLIAM (er-oficio), Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; 8. D. Beckiey, City National Bank, Dallas, Tex. 3 
Harry BE. Heprank, American Trust _& Savings Bank, Springfield, Ohio; R. H. MacMicHagL, Dexter Horton Trust & Savings Bank, 


Seattle, Wash.; R. NEWELL, First National Bank, San 
919— 


“rancisco, 


Cal. 


GEO. F. KANE, Society for Savings, Hartford, Conn.; C. H. CHENEY, First National ig rancas City, Mo.; Wa. A. NICKERT, 


Eighth National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; JAMEs Rarrray, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE 
President, E. G. Pee IEAASI, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y._ Vice-President, H. G. Proctor, Union Savings Bank & 


Trust Company, Huntington, 


Educational Director, GEORGE E. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


a. 
cational Director, R. W. Hitt and M. W. Harrison, Five Nassau Street, 


Assistants to Edu- 


New York City. Board of Regents—O. M. W. Sprague 


Chairman, Professor of Banking and Finance in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass KR. W. Kemmerer, Professor of Banking and 


Economics in Princeton University, l’rinceton, N. J.; 


Harotp J. Dreuer, National 


ity Bank, New York City; C. WV. ALLENDOERFER, 


First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; Grorce kK. ALLEN, Five Nassau_Street, New York City. 


INSTITUTE GRADUATES 


JULY 25, 1917 


ALBANY CHAPTER 


Alexander J. Allan, Samuel Applebaum, Geo. F. Bar- 
rett, Clifford J. Beckett, Wyllis F. Bodley, Edward M. 
Boice, Edmund W. Corrie, Lawrence J. Ehrhardt, James 
H. Flanigan, Leo K. Fox, Julius C. Hacker, Louis F. 
Hartmann, Harley J. Hotaling, J. Germain Keller, Herbert 
J. Kneip, Arthur Koch, P. Raymond Krause, James A. 
McCabe, Sherburne A. Morrill, John C. O’Byrne, Rollin 
S. Polk, J. Raymond ‘Roos, Frank E. Sheary, Ralph T. 
Simmons, Godfrey J. Smith, Harry D. Smith, Halsey W. 
Snow, Jr., Alfred L. Taylor, Mills Ten Eyck, Glenen K. 
Vars, George B. Wilkinson, Frank H. Williams, William 
R. Williams. 


*ATLANTA CHAPTER 


_ W. R. Beck, E. H. Bee, Julian Clayton, Albert G. 
Mathews, F. C. Schwalbe, J. W. Speas, T. W. Townsend. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


Thos. C. Atkinson, Daniel H. Bailey, Oscar A. Bar- 
tell, Jr., Roland Benjamin, Frederick de Bertram, 
Richard T. Brady, John Broening, Jr., G. Milton Brooks, 
Ceorge M. Bucher, John H. Byerly, Harry W. Cole, Geo. 
W. Collars, Leroy W. Collmus, T. Reese Cornelius, Milton 
H . Courtney, Jr., Raymond B. Cox, W. Clarence Craumer, 
John R. Cupit, Charles C. De Rosa, H. S. Dixon, James 
H. Dorsey, Charles G. Eigenbrot, W. K. Erdman, W. H. 
B. Evans, Jas. D. Garrett, Charles L. Getz, Geo. P. Gleis- 
ner, John A. Graham, Adrian J. Grape, Samuel M. Hann, 
Thomas L. Hayleck, Benjamin H. Heath, Edgar L. 
Heaver, P. S. Hensel, Godfrey A. Herder, J. L. Hoffman, 
J. H. Hopkins, Jr., Louis W. Jaeger, Julian A. Jenkel, 
Louis W. Jenkins, W. Melvin Jett, Percy W. Jones, H. 
Ciarke Jones, Walter E. Keene, Joseph A. Keller, Albert 
P. C. Kreiger, Lewis Kurtz, O. G. W. Levy, H. Cleveland 
Logue, Fletcher H. Long, E. J. Lucke, H. W. Lucke, 
George A. Lyons, J. W. McElroy, Jr., Chas. H. Mueller, 
W. G. R. Mullan, George Ott, Grason Ray, Donald Reitz, 
George G. Requard, Raymond R. Rever, J. Harry Rigger, 
Homer B. Shaffer, J. Louis Schwab, Leonard A. A. Siems, 
Albert N. Smith, Everard P. Smith, Henry E. Spamer, 
Frank P. Stewart, W. Wilson Taylor, Thos. C. Thatcher, 
Theodore C. Thomas, William B. Thurston, Jr., Carl E. 
Wagner, Joseph C. Warfield, Walter O. Weller, Harry 


C. Wells, Jr., Oliver C. White, Francis B. Wiers, J. 
Osborne Wilhelm, Walter N. Wilhide, Richard B. Winder. 


BIRMINGHAM CHAPTER 


Robert E. Bentley, Ernest W. Brittain, Wm. W. 
Crawford, Jr., Alan J. Daly, C. P. Hilty, C. E. Holcomb, 
J. A. Holcomb, W. D. Robertson. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


Lyman H. Allen, James Arrington, Gardner P. Babson, 
Carleton G. Baker, Lyman V. Banker, Harry D. Barr, 
George S. F. Bartlett, E. G. S. Battazzi, R. H. Bean, 
Myrton F. Beeler, Willard C. Bodge, H. W. Bond, Paul B. 
Brown, Frank W. Bryant, Ralph N. Butterworth, Dwight 
Cabot, Ernest W. Calkins, Jr., Harrison C. Cann, Willard 
T. Carleton Albert J. Carter, Frank C. Carter, Edward 
T. Chamberlain, B. M. Clarke, Harold A. Clay, Robert W. 
Coburn, Warren W. Cole, J. Joseph Cooper, Roy A. Corey, 
John Coulson, Jr., George G. Crocker, Joseph C. Crocker, 
Paul E. Crocker, W. J. Croughwell, Walker W. Daly, 
Oliver F. Davenport, Walter B. Davis, Lawrence @. Dean, 
Arthur W. Dillaway, Charles A. Dodge, Roger P. Eaton, 
William R. S. Eaton, Albert Emerton, Arthur E. Fitch, 
William H. Flood, W. L. Foley, Horace S. Ford, Earle J. 
Foster, Leland Frost, Lloyd A. Frost, Ralph O. Gibbs, 
Harry C. Goodwin, C. G. Greeley, Harold Guild, F. A. 
Harman, Fred W. Harrington, Chester L. Harris, Paul 
H. Hartford, Loren E. Haskell, Christopher Haworth, 
James E. Hayes, Arthur Haynes, George W. Healey, 
George H. Higgins, William S. Holdsworth, Charles P. 
Holland, A. Raymond Howe, Jr., Leo W. Huegle, Paul V. 
Ingalls, Alfred A. Jemery, H. P. Jenks, A. D. Johnson, 
William J. Keane, David T. Keay, T. Edward Kellar, 
J. S. Kennedy, Richard E. Kent, Charles C. Kimball, 
James S. King, Robert E. King, Robert C. Kinney, Leslie 
Langill, E. F. Larned, Robt. B. Locke, Myron F. Lord, 
A. A. Ludwig, Wesley M. Macdonald, Lauchlan J. Mac- 
kenzie, William E. Mackey, M. Wilson MacKinnon, J. 
Wilton Marno, James E. Marshall, C. H. Marston, Philip 
W. Martin, P. P. Mason, Copley O. Meacom, Edward F. 
Messinger, Harold R. Moore, James P. Mountain, Gordon 
E. Musselman, Arthur B. Nash, William E. Nutting, 
}erton E. Ober, Frank T. Olmstead, Harold E. Orendorff, 
Edward F. Parker, Philip K. Parker, Arthur H. Patch, 
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Robert J. Patten, Carl E. Peinze, Theodore T. Penley, 
Sherman H. Peppard, Carl H. Peterson, Albert C. Pierce, 
John H. Proctor, E. G. Randolph, C. A. Rathbone, Robert 
B. Raymond, Geo. M. Rich, G. Richardson, Murtie J. 
Riley, - Joseph Rowe, Perceval Sayward, W. Norman Scott, 
John ‘. Schwartz, George W. Simpson, Walter A. ‘Smith, 
Roger P. Sneden, C. M. Spencer, Charles W. Stevens, 
Herbert E. Stone, Charles Stratton, Lester H. Sullivan, 
S. W. Taber, George H. Tarr, C. Wendell Taylor, H. W. 
Toombs, Charles E. Trask, E. Payson True, E. Payson 
Upham, Joseph R. Vatcher, Ralph D. Washburn, G. Gordon 
Watt, H. L. Wheeler, Randall A. Whittier, William Wil- 
lett, John F. Wood, Orrin G. Wood, Arthur O. Yeames, 
Harold A. Yeames. 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 


A. Warren Anderson, Godfrey F. Berger, Jr., Wesley 
Y. Campbeil, Gordon Cleversley, August J. Duerr, Alva 
L. Dutton, Louis W. Enslin, William B. Frye, Lawrence 
H. Geser, Henry Goergen, Henry H. Halm, Jr., August G. 
Haseibauer, Harry G. Justus G. Holzman, 
Jansen, Edward C. Kather, M. J. Kinney, Geo. B. McPhail, 
Clarence Martin, Edward J. Newell, Frank Noble, James 
egg Victor L. Reisch, Herbert F. Schmit, Geo. D. 
Sears, Karl W. Strauss, Edward R. Thurn, Charles E. 
Townsend, Carl W. Wenger, William G. Wilcox, Charles 
D. Williams. 


CHARLESTON CHAPTER 


Kenneth E. Bristol, Edwin R. Croft, H. William 
Hopke, Arthur R. LaCoste, Ernest H. Pring!e, Jr., Walter 
B. Schachte, Robert S. Small, Ellison A. Williams. 


CHATTANOOGA CHAPTER 


Eugene W. Annis, Newton A. Cobb, A. M. Dickerson, 
T. R. Durham, Carl C. Fowler, D. H. Griswold, Charles W. 
Hall, William EB. Harrell, Dawson B. Harris, J. E. Harris, 
J. Vance Holdam, J. H. McDowell, W. G. McMurray, Louis 
H. Potter, J. G. Prince, C. O. Ruch, E. B. Shadden, Albert 
S. Simmons, N. J. Simmons, Carl G. Smith, E. Lee 
Smith, Albert W. Taber, F. L. Underwood. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


A. M. Adamowski, William A. Andereasen, Jr., Elmer 
W. Anderson, Hugo A. Anderson, Kenneth F. Arnold, 
Elmer S. Aschermann, Philip Bach, A. S. Bagnall, Bruce 
Baird, Gay E. Bangs, A. R. Basener, Edwin C. Baur, 
Charles L. Beers, A. R. Bennett, H. L. Benson, Harry C. 
Birk, Wilbur S. Blanchard, Philip G. Bock, K. C. Borre- 
gaard, Lester B. Brady, L. D. Brady, Thomas E. Breen, 
Wm. L. Breitsprecher, H. Rae Breytspraak, Wm. Brue- 
back, Irving Bussey, William A. Byrnes, Clarence E. 
Carlson, Harry Carlson, William A. Carman, Willis E. 
Chambers, B. F. Charter, Robert J. Clarke, W. G. 
Coggeshall, Chas. S. Cole, Rollin M. Coleman, Norman B. 
Collins, W alter R. Costello, F, A. Crandall, E. C. Craw- 
ford, Frank R. Curda, W. H. Damon, Samuel V. Derr, 
Harold W. Dorn, William R. Dowell, O. W. Draeger, 
Harry G. Duntemann, V. R. Eis, Herman FE. Ellefson, 
Samuel M. Eno, A. M. Erickson, Herbert J. Fiddelke, 
Joel W. S. Flesh, Adolph Floreen, Paul Foerster, Jr., 
Wm. R. Forsberg, Fred. B. Frizell, John T. Gallagher, 
Trig. A. Gilbertson, Bernard J. Gilhus, A. Le Roy Gillett, 
Frederick O. Goetz, E. J. Goit, Myron D. Goldberg, John 
W. Gorby, Frank C. Gossweiler, U. S. Grant, Richard W. 
Gratton, Alfred E. Griffin, Grover A. Guthaus, Gustav 
Hake, Cc. 8. Hall, Joseph C. Hall, James E. Halsted, 
= rt E. Hanneman, EB. A. Hanning, George F. Hansen, 

F. Hansen, J. W. Hays, Harry C. Hein, Harold W. 
Held, Olaf T. Henriksen, John F. Hickey, Joseph A, 
Howorka, Lee J. Hruby, Richard C. Huelsman, E. D. 
Hulbert, James FE. Hull, W. E. Hutschemeuter, E. W. 
Jaeger, William L. Johannesen, Charlies Johnson, Fred 

Johnson, J. W. Johnson, Walter L. Johnson, David 
Johnstone, Herbert Jones, J. R. Julin, Charles Jung, Stan- 
ley D. Jupp, Thad. S. Kerr, Elmer C. Kinberg, C. W. 
King, John B. King, Robert F. Kirchoff, Arthur K. 
Knudsen, Anthony L. Koefoot, Walter C. Koeritz, A. L. 
Koopman, George W. Kuehne, 0. J. Kuhn, A. W. Lander, 
F. LePelley, Fred G. Letchford, John G. S. Linner, 


Frederick L. Lothrop, C. W. Loughlin, George C. Loveless, 
E. J. Lukanitsch, J. F. 


Lundgren, T. Ss. McCarty, We Gs 


McGill, John McManus, Benjamin B. McQueen, Paul 
Manning, Roy R. Marquardt, Louis J. Meahl, Gilbert EF, 
Meyer, Harold M. Michaelson, ae Milenbach, Joseph 
B. Mitchell, Walter A. Mueller, J. Mulvihill, William 
F, Murphy, F. E. Musgrove, Prod Nelson, W. F. Neukirk, 
Cassius A. L. Thomas J. Nugent, 
R. E. Oakland, O’Brien, M. F. O’Connor, William 
H. Ohr, John Ww t Dog Raymond R. Olson, James E. 
O'Riley, Harry G. Ostlund, Carl Otto, Kinnear Payne, 
Charles A. ee Frederick H. Raddatz, Louis Rich, 
C. A. Robb, O. Herbert C. Roer, Harry K. 
Roney, C. E. gon Raleigh E. Ross, John W. Rube- 
camp, Benjamin H. Rubenzik, Leigh Sargent, T. G. 
Schafrank, Carlos F. Scherer, C. E. Schiffner, William 
H. Schmidt, Erwin J. Schoenwald, Otto W. Schreiber, 
Joseph J. Schroeder, J. C. Shirley, H. L. Sievertsen, Robert 
I. Simons, Harry 8S. Smale, Walter Smith, William G. 
Soldan, C. Sorenson, S. L. Southard, E. M. Stanton, Elmo 
Stevenson, E. G. Swanson, Frank C. Tauk, F. H. Thiese, 

. V. L. Thompson, James Thorpe, Albert C. Tosch, 
Owen V. Van Camp, S. Van Inwagen, Leo Vourvoulias, 
William A. Wagner, J. A. Walker, Wm. E. Walker, H. R. 
Weinacker, Joseph C. Wells, William P. Whelan, Frederick 
J. Wiersema, David Williams, Louis A. Williford, Chas. W. 
Wilson, LeRoy Wilson, Ralph C. Wilson, H. F. A. Wolif, 
G. M. Wuehrmann, F. Delancey York, John W. Youle. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Geo. C. Bauer, John P. H. Brewster, Omer W. Clark, 
Chas. W. Dupuis, William H. Frantz, Gustav E. Gebhart, 
Louis C. George, Albert Goepfert, Harry <A. Green, 
Herman J. Guckenberger, Andrew G. Hauck, Gustav H. 
Hoffman, James C. Hogan, Edward P. Kirk, William F. 
Kolb, Joseph C. Lohrey, D. Zz Lyons, George E. MeCubbin, 
Henry J. Mergler, Alphonse Muething, Joseph A. Osten- 
dorf, George Peterman, Edwin A. Reuter, Arthur J, 
Schmitt, A. he Shreve, R. Clifford Smith, J. Edward Sohn, 
JY., Wm. E. Strauthman, Howard D. Thomas, Edwin C. 
Wrede, Clyde A. Yerkes. 


*CLEVELAND CHAPTER 


James E. Adcock, Frank L. Archer, John W. Baque, 
W. T. Bissell, Harvey B. Chappell, George A. Cherry, G. A. 
Church, Harry W. Dirkson, T. J. Eline, Henry Enkler, 
Geo. A. Everson, William F. Finley, Ernest L. Geffine, 
W. R. Green, Fred J. Greiner, C. Franklin Hawk, Clay 
Herrick, W. H. Kinsey, Henry H. McKee, W. F. McWil- 
liams, Bernard Mellen, Jr., Frank B. Mellen, William H. 


Miller, Charles W. Oldroyd, Frank P. Owen, Walter S. 
Parsons, Harry I’. Pratt, Ralph W. Sapiro, R. P. Sears, 
P. J. Slach, H. F. Strater, Walter L. Wachs, John Ri. 


Walsh. 
CORRESPONDENCE CHAPTER 


George M. Ackerman, Ainsworth, Neb.; Elmer V. 
Anderson, Parkers Prairie, Minn.; Gustav S. Auer , New 
York City, N. Y.; John M. Baker, Wik N. J. 
Jos. J. Barringer, Schenectady, N. Y.; W. Beerbower, 
Roanoke, Va.; Roswell H. C. ‘Newberg, Ore.; 
Carl T. Benscoter, Brookville, Pa.; Joseph E. Berg, Long 
mont, Col.; Albert J. Bergevin, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; 
Oatman J. Brady, Orrick, Mo.; A. P. Braun, Wahpeton, 
N. D.; Sewall C. Brown, Bangor, Me.; Clark Bush, Ash- 
land, Ore.; Leonard Carson, Mt. Erie, [Ill.; S. 
Chittenden, Malone, N. Y.; Emery N. Clark, Mos- 
cow, Idaho; Edith M. Combs, Clarence, Mo.; Harry 
Cosho, Nyssa, Ore.; Mark Darrison, Lockport 
N. Y.; Asa C. Dimon, Bakersfield, Cal.; Julian L. East, 
Roanoke, Va.; Forrest M. Edw ards, San Francisco, Cal.; 
George I. Elder, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Carl L. Ellers, 
Idabel, Okla.; Thos L. Engleby, Roanoke, Va.; Judson M. 
Evans, Berlin, N. J.; Joseph A. Feldhake, Effingham, I1.; 
Alfred G. Freeman, Flushing, L. I.; Milton L. Gold: wm- 
mer, Elkhart Lake, Wis.; Howard E. Green, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Carl W. Grim, Orange, Va.; J. Elmer Hallstrom, 
Murray, Neb.; Clarence E. Harlan, Renovo, Pa.; Harold 
L. Harsch, Peoria, Ill.; Robert T. Hartley, Cincinnati, 
oan Charles F, Heath, Burlington, Vt.; J. H. Heber- 
ling, Easton, Ill.; J. F red Hixson, Burlington, Ia.; Samuel 
H. Hoge, Jr., Roanoke, Va.; Charles E. Hough, Palmer- 
ton, Pa.; John P. Jones, Ancon, Canal Zone; W. H. Jouett, 
Farmersville, Texas; Claude A. Jubenville, Petoskey, 
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Mich.; Albert W. Kehrer, Rossburg, Ohio; Thomas Kep- 
el, Zeeland, Mich.; F. H. Kirchhoffer, Medicine Lake, 
ash.; Robert W. Koch, Allenton, Mo.; James R. Leonard, 

Brandon, Vt.; Robert B. Leslie, Washington, Pa.; William 

F. Lovett, Greenville, Ill.; Robert A. Lowe, La Moure, 

N. D.; Roscoe P. Lynde, White River Junction, Vt.; J. V. 

McCullough, Buffalo, Minn.; James C. Martine, New York 

City, N. Y.; Earl M. Marvin, Battle Creek, Mich.; John 

C. Wascn, San Antonio, Tex.; Chas. H. Moore, Wrights- 

ville, Pa.; Paul C. Naylor, Shenandoah, Pa.; 
Jicholson, Roanoke, Va.; Olaf Olsen, Boston, Mass.; 

Romeo E. Painchaud, Lebanon, N. H; Wright O. Palmer, 

New York City, N. Y.; Harry. I. Parkhurst, Newark, 

N. J.; D. W. Poor, Arlington, Wis.; Robert P. Redman, 

Bakersfield, Cal.; Benjamin F. Reitz, Sunbury, Pa.; Ross 

Richardson, Gettysburg, S. D.; Horace R. Riley, Platts- 

burg, Mo.; David C. Roberts, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Edgar 

Robertson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Alfred H. Ryon, Schenec- 

tady, N. Y.; Walter Siebert, Marion, Kan.; Carl M. Sisk, 

Clay City, Ind.; George B. Snider, Marble Hill, Mo.; 

Arthur H. Snodgrass, Auburn, N. Y.; Harry W. Stel- 

maker, Ripon, Wis.; Emmett A. Stover, Roanoke, Va.; 

Lloyd W. Stover, Millheim, Pa.; R. C. Tanner, Cheney- 

ville, La.; Edward L. Taylor, Williamsport, Pa.; James 

C. Thompson, Eagleville, Mo.; Charles O. Tittle, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y.; Arthur C. Tousmeire, Mobile, Ala.; Geo. T. 

Watts, Butte, Mont.; A. G. Wedge, Jr., Bemidji, Minn.; 

Charles W. Weitz, Wampum, Pa.; S. H. Whitney, Le 

Sueur Center, Minn.; Henry T. Wilcox, Vineland, N. J.; 

Murray S. Wilson, Borden, Ind.; Joseph Wittman, Egg 

Harbor City, N. J.; William J. Wolf, Waterbury, Conn.; 

James L. Wynne, Crisfield, Md.; A. J. Yetter, Rockaway, 

N. J.; Raymond A. Yockey, Jacksonville, Fla.; Claude O. 

Young, Roanoke, Va. 


*DALLAS CHAPTER 


Hayes E. Bassett, Stewart D. Beckley, H. G. Burlew, 
Harvey A. Carey, Chambliss T. Dean, James E. Duncan, 
Thomas L. England, W. J. Evans, Vasco F. Hallum, 
Powell D. Harris, George L. Hern, M. Boyd Keith, A. B. 
Kendrick, Moore Lynn, Walter C. Marshall, J. W. Massie, 
Forrest Mathis, H. P. May, E. M. Thompson, Max E 


Watson. 
DAYTON CHAPTER 


Jess. H. Blackmore, Lawrence C. Bucher, Fred W. 
Hecht, Floyd O. Pausing, Fred G. Sellers. 


DENVER CHAPTER 


Charles W. Allen, G. A. Askling, L. F. Bartels, Jr., 
Wm. O. Bird, Geo. A. Brown, Roy Clarkson, Richard M. 
Crane, Sever Daley, William A. Danielson, A. E: Fer- 
guson, C. Raymond Ferguson, Giles F. Foley, Wm. A. 
Hart, Jr., William L. Hazlett, Hugh Hill, O. J. Hurlbut, 
H. M. Jackson, Robert B. Knox, Hillard La Shelle, John 
McBride, William H. Martin, F. J. Mueller, Charles R. 
Patch, H. N. Patton, Arthur L. Pendill, J. N. Quinn, 
W. D. Sequin, Royal T. Stender, Stanley A. Thornhill, 
Peter A. Weimer, Marsdon E. Weston, Philip L. White, 
Carl W. Williams, Stanley M. Wright. 


*DETROIT CHAPTER 


Lorenzo D. Anderson, Jr., I. H. Baker, J. W. Bald- 
win, Charles U. Bear, Charles E. Clark, C. L. Cross, W. 
H. Farr, Gordon Fearnley, E. J. Flemming, F. J. Free- 
man, Joseph C. Friedel, S. F. Giffin, Fred D. Greig, Chas. 
J. Higgins, Charles A. Kinney, Fred D. Lorimer, Frank 
E. Lyons, L. C. McConnell, Joseph J. McGrath, Frank J. 
Maurice, George F. Otte, Warren F. Powers, Frank 
Temple, George W. Yentz. 


*DULUTH CHAPTER 
Joseph P. Chapman, John L. Evans, Henry Grieser, 
. J. Grogan, R. C. Kreimer, G. H. McCarthy, H. C. 
Matzke, Willis A. Putnam, A. W. Taylor, John R. Wells. 


EAU CLAIRE CHAPTER 


Roy W. Bailey, Max E. Baumberger, Loren S. Bowne. 
Clarence Kappers, E. A. Kerslager, Ernest J. Kuehl, Karl 
R. Kuehl, Mathias J. Leinenkugel, G. E. Norgan, Oscar 


Harry G. 


E. Oien, Nicholas A. Schaaf, William J. Selbach, Leon 
P. Shumway, Hartwick M. Stang, Henry M. Wollum. 


FORT SMITH CHAPTER 


E. D. Boone, C. B. Herbert, Robt. H. Jackson, Jr., 
R. H. Kagy, Wm. W. Netherland, George P. Otto, E. Pen- 
inger, Sam B. Stevenson, Clyde Thacker. 


*GRAND FORKS CHAPTER 
W. M. Edmunds, Harry Gavere, C. W. Ross. 


*GREAT FALLS CHAPTER 
H. V. Alward, Ewart L. Heidel. 


HARTFORD CHAPTER 


Rufus W. Bailey, Edward R. Barlow, Fred H. Bid- 
well, Calvin C. Bolles, John B. Bolles, Raymond R. Brown, 
Sidney E. W. Clarke, A. H. Cooley, Albert T. Dewey, 
Winfred B. Dimon, Frederick F. Fisher, Elbridge P. 
Ifamilton, Raymond D. Hayes, Arthur D. Johnson, George 
F. Kane, J. Robert Kane, Wilbur F. Lawson, Leonard B. 
Markham, Harold C. Mott, Victor I. Neilson, Allen H. 
Newton, Earl W. Outtrim, James S. Parshley, Alfred B. 
Rech, Wilbur S. Sherwood, Lewis H. Sipe, Alec. G. 
Stronach, Llewellyn A. Tobie, Harold A. Williams, Earl 


C. Young. 
*INDIANAPOLIS CHAPTER 
B. C. Downey. 


JACKSONVILLE CHAPTER 


Charles B. Campbell, Wilfred T. Coates, William M. 
Girardeau, John R. Hill, Ralph W. Hoyt, John A. New- 
som, Lawrence A. Perkins, Jr., Donald Springer, John E. 
Stephenson, Henry F. Stratford, Frank Taylor. 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 


Homer E. Alberti, Louis Allen, C. W. Allendoerfer, 
John D. Bjorkman, Arthur Bloomquist, Elmer B. Brad- 
bury, Cecil A. Brockhouse, Jesse Buxton, Theodore S. 
Cady, Clarence H. Cheney, Robert J. Conway, Jay Elder, 
William E. Estes, Earl C. Eubanks, Lloyd Garrett, Clar- 
ence J. Gilliam, George J. Gillman, Edwin H. Green, 
Leslie W. Halbe, Horace E. Hamm, Porter Hansen, Charles 
D. Hayward, A. C. Hedrick, Samuel H. Hoefer, Lloyd E. 
Hoke, Thomas T. Kinahan, George D. Kirk, Herman L. 
Larson, J. Brack McCarter, James E. McGuigan, Daniel 
McLeod, Lloyd A. McMillan, Dick W. Martin, Charles A. 
Meissner, Claude F. Pack, Otto A. Pearson, Louis M. 
Pence, Carl M. Pfalzgraf, William Phares, Dexter E. 
Pinney, William H. Potts, F. DeLoss Sage, Herbert A. 
Schnierle, Donald K. Snyder, James J. Swofford, Jr., 
Jerome Thralls, L. H. Walden, Frederick H. Warner, Wm. 
H. West, Frederick W. Wilson, George A. Winters, John 


F. Young. 
KNOXVILLE CHAPTER 


D. Carey Borden, John C. Borden, E. I. Brown, C. H. 
Edmunds, W. E. Luttrell, Wm. D. Pettigrew, Z. J. Shriver, 
E. Roy Tatum, H. L. Vance. 


LITTLE ROCK CHAPTER 


Walter R. Bass, E. E. Beaumont, Andrew M. Bowles, 
Herb. R. Coffman, Albert A. Condray, J. C. Conway, R. E. 
Cornish, Holman H. Dillard, Frank Goodman, Walter S. 
Hicks, Charles W. Hogan, T. W. Kirkwood, F. W. Nie- 
meyer, E. R. Sneed, H. Wadsworth. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


H. E. Allen, George R. Alvord, Edwin E. Anderson, 
Franklin R. Backus, 8S. L. Bierbauer, J. O. Bishop, Fred 
C. Bold, W. A. Bolstad, C. R. Bond, John Bonynge, A. T. 
Brett, James A. Brewer, F. E. Buckman, Carl W. Bull, 
Theo. M. Bulson, Walter E. Butler, E. H. Carlson, P. M. 
Casady, Claude E. Case, Gilbert W. Case, O. Ross Cassel- 
man, Leo S. Chandler, Herbert B. Childs, Chas. W. Clark, 
J. D. Coles, M. H. Collins, Harry A. Colyer, Burnham R. 
Creer, P. W. de Lacy, Fred B. Dickey, Geo. S. Dodge, 
P. R. Dyck, Chas. Erling, Don C. Fohl, R. B. Forbes, 
A. S. Forman, James H. French, Wm. B. Gamble, Ernest 
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Garrett, M. L. Gifford, H. Russell Greaves, R. E. Hagen- 
bruch, Fred W. Healy, Paul A. Herron, Chester L. Hogan, 
Alfred Holgate, Fern Hughes, H. C. Hurst, H. D. Ivey, 
Otis Ivey, Claude W. Kesler, Geo. R. Kingdon, H. W. 
Koch, K. J. Koebig, Joseph Kreuter, Edith Leach, Harrison 
Lee, H. W. Little, Chalmers E. Lones, Ralph C. Long, 
Chas. S. Lumpkin, Thomas McMullan, John F. Martin, 
A. G. Maurer, C. C. Miller, L. G. Miller, Charles A. 
Morey, David H. Morrison, Owen A. Mosier, 3. w. Murray, 
P. Neuschaefer, R. J. Nichols, Alex. A. Nottmeyer, O. L. 
Olshausen, H. M. Ostrom, W. D. Otis, Roy J. Penniwell, 
V. R. Pentecost, E. G. Pomeroy, Geo. S. Pooley, Roger 
W. Prior, Frank B. Putnam, Lansing R. Rawson, H. T. 
Robbins, Chas. W. Rose, Oscar H. Schoch, Rowan T. 
Segner, E. H. Simpson, Walter Sims, A. T. Smith, 
Leonard E. Smith, Theo. W. Smith, Fred C. Spradling, 
W. C. Springer, W. H. Steinike, Leonard M. Strickland, 
Ray Sturges, F. A. Sumption, George H. Thomas, Harold 
L. Thomas, Roy Thompson, W. H. Thomson, P. C. Turman, 
Chas. B. Wallace, Edw. H. Wallace, C. N. Whittam, I. F. 
Whomes, P. R. Williams, L. B. Zillgitt. 


LOUISVILLE CHAPTER 


John T. Bate, Wm. C. Borgerding, Jr., Chas. C. Carter, 
Eugene A. Converse, Henry L. Earley, Leslie W. Eggers, 
Val. F. Kimbel, Stanley P. McGee, Chester H. G. McKeldin, 
John L. Pound, Alvin G. Stith. 


MACON CHAPTER 


Arthur Branan, Samuel H. Buxton, William A. Chap- 
pell, Paul E. Davis, R. Felton Fuicher, Guy I. Hutchnance, 
Georze C. McWhirter, I. Lawrence Rowlson Howard P. 
Smith, Maynard B. Smith, Robert J. Taylor, Jr. 


*MEMPHIS CHAPTER 


Dwight M. Armstrong, Lawrence C. Humes. 


*MILWAUKEE CHAPTER 


Carl Anderson, George Anson, Jos. A. Auchter, F. E. 
Bachhuber, Gerhard H. Baebenroth, E. J. Bauer, C. W. 
Brew, Lewis M. Cook, William H. Correll, J. H. Daggett, 
Paul C. Danielsen, Chas. H. Denneker, Henry Digman, 
H. J. Dreher, August Engelke, John B. Greenwald, W. H. 
Hasse, Carl Jeske, Walter John, August W. Kath, Neal W. 
Kellogg, J. L. Kennedy, C. G. Lawler, Daniel T. Leisk, 
Otto N. Ludwig, C. D. McNaughton, William M. Metzker, 
J. F. Miesbauer, Joseph C. Moser, Frank T. Nicolai, Elmer 
O. Perschbacher, Geo. D. Prentice, J: H. Puelicher, S. R. 
Quaden, Chester D. Raney, C. N. Reed, Kurt J. Reif, 
R. H. Reiherzer, H. W. Roehr, Arthur J. Salentine, A. W. 
Scheer, Erwin Schleiger, Edward Schranz, Jr., George E. 
Sentenne, Christie Sherman, J. G. Swift, W. A. Swift, 
Walter A. Teipel, Alfred G. Trimberger, Hans Ungrodt, 
H. H. Van Male, Alexander Wall. 


*MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER 


Nye B. Armstrong, Raymond E. Blair, C. Benjamin 
Brombach, Ernest H. Browne, George H. Carlson, Harold 
C. Core, I. F. Cotton, C. L. Erickson, S. J. Fitzsimmons, 
Clayton E. Griswold, Theodore J. Haas, Arthur W. Hauge, 
Geo. W. Hinckley, David L. Johnson, Evan M. Johnson, 
R. H. Kenyon, Harry M. Knutson, Walter M. Loberg, 
Aaron J. McCartin, Joseph E. McGuigan, John G. Maclean, 
Frank J. Mulcahy, Elmore J. Olson, Roger W. Peavey, 
Clarence A. Peterson, Ernest G. Peterson, Harold W. 
Prisch, E. A. Ripley, Theodore H. Rittenhouse, Carrol H. 
Rose, Clinton E. Searle, Irwin E. Shattuck, Aloysius W. 
Smith, Arthur V. Smith, James C. Smith, Harry W. 
Stachfield, Robert S. Stebbins, Geo. Struthers, Delbert 
Sussmilch, Roy A. Thies, Robert E. Towle, Lyman E. 
Wakefield, Gray Warren, James E. Williams, Levi E. 


Younggren. 
NASHVILLE CHAPTER 
W. R. Anderson, Bradley Curry, Peter B. Diatiker, 
J. H. Dillard, G. H. Donaldson, Andrew C. Dorris, J. M. 
Flanigen, Edwin R. Harrison, John J. Heflin, F. K. Hous- 
ton, John Morcombe, C. R. Puryear, Joseph E. Totten. 
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NEW HAVEN CHAPTER 


Joseph H. Allen, Lawrence E. Bostwick, Robert W. 
Chapman, Frederick M. Drew, Jr., Howard C. Fulton, 
Edwards M. Hastings, W. Herbert Frost, Ralph EF. 
Herman, Ralph L. Holbrook, Winfred H. Lockrow, Wil- 
liam L. McArthur, Thomas J. Manning, Harold L. Mix, 
Howard H. Parker, Milton M. Pratt, Charles A. Post, 
Emil L. Roth, William H. Schummrick, George 8. Stirling, 
Albert P. Stowe, Frank E. Tester, George E. Tester, 
Merritt D. Vanderbilt, Adolph F. Van Tassel, G. Harold 
Welch, Byron W. Wheeler, George R. Willis. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER 


Kenner S. Baetjer, Joseph L. Benton, M. G. Bernadas, 
Victor L. Bernard, George Bohn, F. A. Borgemeister, Roger 
W. Brady, Robert E. Byrne, Stephen S. Byrne, John Dane, 
Joseph E. Douglas, Josevh J. Farrell, Richard G. Fitzgerald, 
Harry Hardie, R. S. Hecht, Ronald F. Junker, Cullom W. 
Kay, C. A. Lamberton, Jr., Edward F. LeBreton, Felix 
Lloveras, William T. McCay, William B. Machado, F. 
Foster Michon, Walter F. Mulledy, Richard H. Palfrey, 
Robt. J. Palfrey, Frank L. Ramos, Edward A. Saucier. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Horace N. Adams, William J. Ahern, George L. Al- 
bert, A. F. Albro, Newton D. Alling, Ernest J. Appel, 
William J. Armstrong, Frank P. Ashley, Louis Auperin, 
A. F. Babcock, Keith L. Baker, Charles A. Balthazar, 
Joseph Bame, A. M. Barrett, David W. Barry, Theodore 
Barthen, Robert C. Barton, Harold Bass, M. F. Bauer, 
Andrew J. Beacom, W. C. Becker, Louis Behr, Andrew 
A. Benton, J. B. Birmingham, Charles F. Blackeby, Harry 
C. Bock, Chester V. Bohenna, Frederick T. Bolan, Gus 
Bottner, Jr., Walter F. Bowhay, R. W. Brett, J. A. Brod- 
erick, Brooks, Charles A. Brophy, F. J. Brown, 
Lloyd G. Brown, C. F. Bruder, Jr., Royden C. Bryan, Cyril 
Burch, Oldrich A. Burian, John A. Burns, Henry E. Burr, 
C. Heazlitt Caldwell, Charles E. Cammann, Jr., Clarence 
W. Capes, Edward G. Carstens, Chas. W. Cary, Dudley 
J. Casterline, A. C. Chase, Newton G. Chase, 0. H. 
Cheney, Percy M. Christie, Samuel C. E. Clayton, Wm. 
Clements, Ferd. I. Collins, Richard Conlan, Jr., T. J. 
Connellan, William H. Conover, William A. Conway, Her- 
man G. Cooperman, Anthony Copple, Albert J. Cort, T. F. 
Costello, Robert R. Covert, John S. Creighton, David M. 
Cross, Arthur K. Davis, H. Douglas Davis, Harry P. 
Davis, Rodney Dean, Harry G. de Frece, Archer D. Dein- 
inger, Edward A. Deitch, Harold S. DeVoe, Alexander B. 
Dewar, W. I. Dey, William Dietrich, Ernest K. Dimock, 
Clark E. Dixon, Russell C. Doeringer, Harry C. Dumper, 
Arthur C. Dunckelmann, Byron T. Dunham, C. L. Dunkle, 
P. J. Ebbott, C. B. Egan, Orlando W. Eggleston, Jr., F. 
W. Ellsworth, August Emke, E. H. Ensell, George A. 
Faltet, William Feick, Charles J. Fetterer, Chas. Feuer- 
stein, Edward M. Field, Jr., S. K. Fischer, John P. 
Foerch, Guion H. Fountain, Samuel B. Friend, Theobo!d 
Fritz, Lewis Fuhr, Thomas E. Furman, Daniel B. Gar- 
man, Nathaniel V. Garretson, Arthur E. Gaskill, Payson 
G. Gates, Frank A. Godwin, Henry Goldberg, B. P. 
Gooden, William J. Gooth, Arthur B. Gordinier, James L. 
Gracom, Clemens Grafe, A. Herbert Graue, Charles L. 
Gray, Robert Gray, Samuel Grierson, C. W. Griffin, Henry 
Hamm, Jr., Joseph F. Hammond, V. F. Hann, Joseph W. 
Hanson, M. W. Hanson, J. M. Harding, Milton W. Har- 
rison, William Hauck, Laurence B. Hayward, Allen D. 
Healy, Wm. C. Heinkel, Victor B. Hermans, Earl M. 
Hersh, Henry Herzog, Cleveland Hess, J. Louis Holian, 
Roy G. Holt, William J. Horton, A. W. Hudson, G. Arthur 
Hurst, W. C. Hutton, W. N. Hyne, H. H. Irish, Wm. H. 
Isaac, Benjamin Jaller, Adolph F. Johnson, Clarence D). 
Johnson, Frederick M. Johnson, J. Pettaway Johnson, H 
T. Jones, John E. Jones, Benjamin F. Joseph, Orrin R. 
Judd, E. F. E. Jung, Leo I. Kavanagh, R. P. Kavanagh, 
Harry V. Kelly, G. P. Kennedy, Fred I. Kent, Francis I 
Ketcham, George A. Kinney, Michael G. Kletz, W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr., Harry Knox, Edward W. J. Koch, Edwin M. 
Koelbel, Harold Koster, Chas. A. Kramer, L. A. 
Kraushaar, Ernest Fretz, John Kunkel, Arthur Kun- 
zinger, Philip Kunzinger, Jr., John Kurth, A. Kenneth 
Kyle, Leland E. LaBar, George F. Lacombe, Clarence B. 
LaReel, J. H. Lawrence, Christian J. Leiser, Elmer H. 
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Lewis, Ludwig C. Lewis, Frank L. Liebermann, Wm. J. 
Liebertz, Wilbur J. Littell, Percy H. Locker, Herman V. 
Lohmann, Percy H. Long, Edgar D. Losee, Samuel Lud- 
low, Jr., Frank R. Lynn, Robt. J. Lyon, Jr., Joseph Mc- 
Donough, William H. McHugh, E. G. McWilliam, Sidney 
A. Mackay, Thomas MacMeekin, William H. Maeder, 
Harry J. Martin, Henry H. Martin, Archibald F. Max- 
well, Albin J. May, Irving H. Meehan, C. H. Meredith, 
Edwin Merrill, Carl E. Meyer, Werner W. Meyer 
John A. Middleton 2nd, Burnett S. Miller, Edmund 
J. Moore, Frederick H. Morgenthaler, William H. 
Morrison, Jr., Charles G. Mueller, George A. Nagel, 
James Zz Neal, J. A. Neilson, Arthur V. Nixon, 
E. S. Nordstrom, Jay D. Northrup, Fred T. Nus- 
baum, L. H. Ohlrogge, Charles Oktavee, Fred C. Oulcott, 
E. L. Stewart Patterson, George W. Pasfield, W. 
L. Peel, G. Lawrence Pegram, Charles J. Pfister, E. H. 


Pierce, W. E. Pierson, William F. Ploch, George Preston, 
H. M. Priest, T. A. Pyterman, Charles Quattlandér, 
William S. Quincy, Edward C. Ramhorst, Enno J. 


Reichert, Charles R. Reilly, Edward G. Reilly, Robert E. 
Rew, William L. Rhoades, Frank C. Riggs, A. G. Roberts, 
James D. Robertson, Charles W. Robinson, Harry Rode, 
L. N. Roe, John W. Roeder, R. J. Romlein, Wm. M. Rosen- 
dale, William A. Ross, Daniel T. Rowe, Arthur B. Row- 
land, Arthur F. L. Rueffer, Thomas H. Ryan, E. K. 
Satterly, Arthur W. Sauer, Herbert I. Sayers, Louis F. 
Schaefer, Walter G. Schaerer, Henry E. Schaper, E. T. 
Schenck, Willard Schenck, George M. Schlicht, Otto P. 
Schmalzl, George L. Schmidt, Wm. H. Schmidt, Alfred E. 
Schneider, Charles H. Schoch, John H. Schubert, Philip 
S. Schumacher, Jr., George B. Schwab, Albert J. Schwen- 
ker, Edw. W. Schwiebert, Irving V. Scott, Joseph A. 
Seaborg, Arthur A. Seegers, G. R. W. Seller, Walter G. 
Seymour, Charles Shier, Robert E. Shotwell, Edward 
Simpson, D. V. Skidmore, Walter E. R. Slattery, A. 
Tredwell Slauson, Landus F. Smith, Ralph H. 
Snyder, Charles E. Spiegel, James M. Squier, A. C. 
Steffan, Henry C. Steinau, Samuel J. Sterritt, Lester A. 
Stoothoff, George A. Strack, Harvey L. Street II, Jere. 
V. D. Stryker, Maurice Sturges, A. Gordon Swan, George 
J. Taylor, R. W. Taylor, H. L. Tepe, John H. Thompson, 
William Thompson, Austin Tobey, Jr., J. Everett Topliffe, 
Frank M. Totton, Ernst F. Traumann, G. L. Troutman, 
Francis P. Tully, Warne J. Tyler, Edward Vanderpoel, 
Walter M. Van Deusen, Chester N. Van Deventer, Leon- 
ard H. Vogel, William E. Walker, Geo. W. Walsh, Louis 
Walther, Jr., F. S. Wandall, Clifton B. Watkins, A. 
Howard Watson, Rudolph J. Welti, Arthur D. Welton, 
William D. Wheeler, Harry A. Whitney, Edward Whoris- 
key, Milton L. Wicks, Louis F. Wigand, G. B. Williams, 
William F. Wilson, A. T. Wolfe, Alexander C. Wright, 
Blinn F. Yates, Irvin H. Zeliff, R. E. Zimmerman. 


OAKLAND CHAPTER 


Alfred J. Anderson, W. E. Blackwell, Edwin L. Buz- 
zell, A. E, Caldwell, Fred Caudle, Frank M. Cerini, Ralph 
L. Chamberlin, Ivan Conn, Rebt. D. Corlett, Charles J. 
Crary, John Davidson, W. E. Davies, G. T. Douglas, 
Edwin W. Genberg, F. Gustavson, Jr., John E. Gustaf- 
son, L. H. Heacock, Arba J. Heald, Clarence H. Hill- 
house, Chester Hoober, Carl T. Hoos, Robt. H. Johnston, 
John S. Killam, George W. Ludlow, H. A. Merrill, Wm. 
F. Morrish, Frank J. Pargett, E. C. Peterson, G. Clifford 
Pettygrove, A. J. Richards, W. S. Schenck, S. C. Scott, 
C. J. Shepherd, J. E. Smith, Leslie R. Smith, Robert L. 
Smith, Warde Sorrick, E. A. Sykes, O. L. Texdahl, R. 
F, Thurston, Magnus A. Wallin, Edwin Wampner, John 
F. Waters, Larkin J. Younce. 


OMAHA CHAPTER 
Willard H. Dressler. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


Anthony L. Aff, Rowland C. Alexander, William W. 
Allen, Jr., E. Leslie Allison, Albert T. Andrews, Thomas 
Annesley, H. Carlton Antrim, Abram S. Ashworth, T. W. 
Astbury, Jr., Raymond H. Bailey, Edw. C. Bell, F. H. 
Bendig, E. F. Benner, M. E. Benton, L. H. Birkmire, 
James B. Borden, Lawrence A. Bowers, R. M. Brandriff, 
George F. Budd, J. Ross Burhouse, Darsey Butler, Fred- 
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erick Butler, Charles B. Callinan, R. W. Campbell, Car! 
H. Chaffee, Jos. S. Clark, Howard D. Cline, Emil Cloeren, 
Armitt H. Coate, Rowland L. Coats, Walter C. Collier, 
Thomas G. Conklin, Charles B. Conn, J. Y. Conner, J. K. 
Cope, Jr., J. Lester Copeland, Hammon E. Coverdale, C. 
Chester Craig, David Craig, Arthur H. Craige, Paul D. 
sressman, A. L. Crispen, S. M. Cunningham, Jr., Austin 
W. Davis, E. J. Davis, H. E. Deily, Paul B. Detwiler, 
A. Draper Dewees, Frank J. Dillon, RW. Dukes, Elmer 
G. Dutton, A. D. Eaches, Bernard E. Effing, Gerald H. 
Effing, Arthur R. Elmer, Chas. B. uae Wm. S. Evans, 
Frank C. Eves, Arthur H. Eyles, Jr., Harold B. Fagan, 
Douglas R. Faith, J. Irving Farquhar, Anthony G. Felix, 
Joseph A. Felix, Carl W. Fenninger, Geo. W. Fizull, 
Cholmley Fox, Jacob Frank, Henry R, Fredericks, A. 
Freeman, Walter P. French, Robert U. Frey, Morton 
Frick, William G. Friedgen, Harry W. Funk, Charles C. 
Gamble, Lynn B. Gillespie, William H. Goshow, H. J. 
Haas, J. H. Hall, J. Courtland Hamer, Samuel W. Har- 
rison, Chas. E. T. Hayes, John D. Ha es, Norman T. 
Hayes, Claude Henderson, Charles H. Henry, Harry Le 
Roy Hilyard, W. E. Hitchcock, Harold W. Mencia J. 
Russell Hogeland, Chas. R. Horton, J, T. A. Hosbach, 
John R. Huhn, Jr., Arthur W. Keeler, Le Roy H. Keeler, 
A. A. Keiser, Robert E. Kercher, Eli Kindig, Jr., Morton 
J. Klank, J. C. Knox, Harry Kollock, J. George Kratten- 
maker, Vincent B. Kulp, Albert W. Lang, Martin Lee, 
William R. Leute, G. W. Lichtenberger, Franklin Lloyd, 
L. Raymond Logan, A. Russell McClelland, Donald S. 
McElhone, P. J. McFadden, Jr., Julien M. McMillan, Har- 
vey G. Mack, Albert C. Mann, E. M. Mann, Jordan 
Mathews, E. N. Matsinger, Elwood W. Miller, J. LeRoy 
Miller, Eugene J. Morris, Edward M. Mosbrook, John R. 
Naisby, W. A. Nickert, Chas. T. Patton, A. W. Pickford, 
Robert I. Post, Howard M. Potter, Otto Rausch, M. D. 
Reinhold, Adin P. Rich, William Rich, Robert J. Richie, 
S. Earl Riddle, John R. Roberts, Stanley R. Root, A. S. 
Rosenberger, C. P. Rowland, T. H. Runcie, James D. M. 
Ruth, T. A. Ryan, J. Ralph Satterthwaite, Edward W. 
Savery, T. W. Scattergood, Fred E. Scheuerle, Jacob H. 
Schreiner, Bernard C. Schuchard, W. G. Scott, Charles A. 
Shermer, H. B. Shill, Philip N. Smedley, Thos. W. Smith, 
Walter O. W. Smith, Freas B. Snyder, J. Wilson Stein- 
metz, Frank P. Stephens, Milton W. Stevenson, William 
N. Stevenson, F. A. Stickney, Clarence S. Sullivan, Leon 
H. Sullivan, Alfred Taylor, Robert G. Taylor, Robt. G. 
Test, Victor D. Thomas, J. L. Thornton, E. H. Thurman, 
Evan J. Tibbott, Jr.. Walter R. Towers, Walter S. Town- 
send, Malcolm E. Trainer, Harry Traphoner, Gustave J. 
Trautman, Robert J. Trueman, E. R. Stanley Tull, Jr., 
Frank J. Tybesky, Jr., Paul E. Ulrich, Herbert F. Voegele, 
William F. Watters, Horace P. Wattson, Charles W. 
Weber, Charles R. Weil, O. Stuart White, A. H. Whitting- 
ham, Aaron L. Willouer, A. H. Wilson, Earl S. Wilson, 
M. J. Woerner, Everett O. Wolcott, O. Howard Wolfe, 
John H. Wood. 


*PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


J. Howard Arthur, John Aufderheide, S. V. Barton, 
Frank Benbow, J. Howard Blair, A. G. Boal, Herbert S. 
Boyd, George V. Braun, August H. Bregenzer, J. I. 
Buchanan, C. C. Burkhart, Samuel B. Calhoun, Samuel 
Carothers, James Carson, A. . Copeland, Edwin S. 
Eggers, Albert T. Eyler, Raymond C. Giles, John Grehof- 
sky, Jr., William G. Gundelfinger, H. E. Hebrank, B. A. 
Herrod, B. O. Hill, Louis D. Ingham, A. Edward Johnson, 
William J. Kerr, Alpha K. King, William A. Korb, George 
H. Leitch, John M. Luther, Ralph H. MacMichael, Andrew 
P. Martin, Donald A. Mullen, C. W. Orwig, W. E. Palmer, 
Robert Patterson, Harry J. Peairs, Jean Phillips, H. B. 
Powell, Jr.. Howard E. Reed, J. E. Rovensky, A. W. 
Schreiber, A. B. Shaw, Saul M. Shelly, Peter S. Space, 
Albert Strecker, Charles E. Swartz, John H. Tawney, 
Paul F. Tessmer, John DeM. Werts, D. C. Wills, Wm. F. 


W oestehoff. 
PORTLAND CHAPTER 


W. M. Adair, L. H. Alexander, Godfrey C. Blohm, 
E. D. Blood, Q. C. Burg, L. E. Cable, Percy P. Canfield, 
C. A. Casebere, W. B. Cater, R. M. Dobie, T. Edward 
Dooley, A. L. Fraley, George W. Gammie, Charles H. 
Glaeser, Charles F. Gleason, William C. Graham, H. A. 


Hunt Hendrickson, R. L. Herrick, A. P. 


Hagedorn, J. 
Arthur Lind, A. C. Longshore, 


Heup, J. W. Leary, 


Richard Martin, Dean McWain, Frank S. Meagher, 
J. Harold Miner, Ben W. Newell, A. B. Nordling, 
Edward L. Ordemann, P. G. W. Pfeiffer, Clyde L. 


Philliber, Helmer Pierce, Ralph F. Reed, T. M. Rogers, Jr., 
A. R. Sawtell, Clarence B. Sewall, Leo Shapirer, Herbert 
L. Stott, Walter C. Stott, Arthur R. Stringer, Jr., Floyd 
C. Warren, Fred I. Weber, Thomas H. West, Theo. G. 
Villiams, G. G. Wyld, E!mer E. Young. 


PROVIDENCE CHAPTER 


John A. Anderson, James H. Andrews, Earl D. Arm- 
strong, George H. Berry, Carleton A. Bryant, Le Roy V. 
Elder, Joseph A. Fallows, John E. Farrell, Walter F. 
Farrell, Shirley Harrington, Jesse P. Hathaway, E. A. 
Havens, Louis R. Holmes, Matthew H. Hutton, John H. 
Marshall, Fay S. Mathewson, W. G. Meader, Harry C. 
Owen, Harold M. Phillips, Albert H. Poland, Milton W. 
Pooler, William A. Readio, F. Arthur Reynolds, Richard 
C. Shaw, Oscar T. Sherman, A. Raymond Snow, William 
A. Seban, G. Irving Tomey, Richard F. Whitehead, Arthur 
O. Williams, Howard F. Williams. 


RICHMOND CHAPTER 


Berkley M. Adams, Abbott L. Archer, Harry H. 
Augustine, William F. Augustine, James M. Ball, Jr., 
George S. Barnard, George H. Bates, C. Versal Blackburn, 
William A. Brown, Jr., Wilson M. Brown, Robert D. 
Curtis, Walter W. Dillard, M. Dillard Epes, Marion N. 
Fitzgerald, Harry P. Gillespie, William H. Gilman, Warren 
M. Goddard, Guy B. Gregory, Henry H. Harris, Theodore 
W. Harrison, William B. Jerman, Geo. H. Keesee, Russell 
P. Knightly, Raymond H. Lee, Richard I. Morton, Dorsey 
E. Mountcastle, Thomas H. Norwood, Aubin K. Parker, 
Lawrence Parsons, Henry G. Proctor, Logan R. Ritchie, 
Walter S. Robertson, Wilfred A. Roper, William S. Ry- 
land, Richard J. Schutte, Carter E. Talman, Lucien B. 
Thomas, Sheppard Y. Tyree, Marshall D. Walker, Edward 
Waller, Jr., William W. Walthall, Preston B. Watt, James 
C. Wheat, Jesse F. Wood. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


Raymond C. Badger, H. G. Cheetham, Charles H. 
Closen, Frank E. J. Donnelly, Harry L. Edgerton, Henry 
Eldridge, Jr., Leland L. Fuller, John T. Hanefy, John 
Henderson, Jr., Clayton D. Hutchins, George C. Lennox, 
A. Lee Longyear, Harry H. Loomis, Willard I. Luescher, 
Harvey W. Miller, F. Mutschler, Charles B. Nairn, Frank 
L. Nied, C. F. Rothmeyer, Thomas J. Sercu, Bernard J. 
Shaw, F. M. Simpson, Fahy A. Smith, Frank S. Thomas, 
Frederick D. Whitney, Fay E. Wright. 


*SACRAMENTO CHAPTER 


Harlan Fowler, Chester FE. Gruhler, Walton E. 
Holmes, L. E. Kenny, W. L. Landsborough, C. W. Lauppe, 
Robert E. Lee, Jr., Geo. B. Lorenz, Harry D. McGuire, 
Reginald J. Mallett, Ira E. Mitchell, S. E. Pope, H. H. 
Robinson, D. A. Sherwin, J. C. Wilson. 


SALT LAKE CHAPTER 


Richard D. Andrew, T. W. Ball, Royal C. Barnes, 
Frank Beckwith, John W. Boud, Lutzen Buma, Otto P. 
Hoebel, Q. B. Kelly, Chas. R. Mabey, Jonathan E. Open- 
shaw, William T. Patrick, C. Bicknell Robbins, Ezra T. 
Stevenson. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 


W. T. Aldridge, Maurice Anger, W. R. Arnold, H. P. 
Y. Ashburn, A. R. Babcock, H. L. Barbash, E. E. Barker, 
William J. Bevan, Clarence W. Bolton, Walter C. Brauns, 
William J. Bush, Oliver Carlson, Henry L. Clapp, Kenneth 
G. Collom, Andrew J. Conway, Henry M. Craft, J. S. Cur- 
ran, Horace L. Darton, W. A. Day, H. A. Ebner, R. P. A. 
Everard, Kenneth G. Fenton, A. T. Flanagan, Herbert L. 
Flemming, Look Hing Fong, H. D. Friman, William F. 
Gabriel, H. A. Haake, H. H. Haight, Lorenz H. Hansen, 
Lee Harris, Henry T. Helen, J. G. Hunter, A. E. Hyman, 
C. E. Johnson, T. E. Johnston, Geo. J. Kern, Victor 
Klinker, E. V. Krick, Grover J. Lavelle, J. C. Lipman, 
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James D. Lowsley, Wilhelm Luetge, W. Douglas Lux, L. C. 
McCann, H. C. McCormick, E . McMillan, Wm. D. 
McRae, Murdo Mackenzie, William Marcus, J. B. Mickey, 
D. J. Mimnaugh, Edward F. Moffatt, J. P. Mohring, E. H. 
Monroe, Howard J. Moore, John R. Morrison, Frank C, 
Mortimer, Geo. V. Mulligan, Ralph A. Newell, Milton J. 
O’Connor, J. Lawrence Pagen, William E. Pelkey, Paul F. 
Pflueger, C. D. Quaw, John C. Richert, Floyd J. Riess, John 
I. Riordan, Wm. R. Roberts, F. Schaffner, A. Schmitt, 
William J. Schulz, Harry A. Sherman, Russell G. Smith, 
V. M. Smith, J. A. Spears, B. C. Steet, D. A. Stivers, Bart. 
A. Supple, Wilfred A. Taylor, Louis E. Townsend, J. M. 
Turner, W. Vogel, Carl EF. Wagner, J. A. White, F. M. 
Whitworth, Chan Chung Wing, L. H. Winters, Prosper 


L. Wolf. 
SCRANTON CHAPTER 


Luigi A. Bartone, John Benfield, Arthur W. Bower, 
Joseph J. Bustin, Bartley T. Cabo, Theodore J. Cabo, 
Raymond F. Crane, Joseph Davis, Walter W. De Wilde, 
Geo. B. Dimmick, H. L. Dimmick, Joseph F. Downey, A. L. 
Dymond, Geo. J. Evan, Paul J. Eynon, J. J. Gallagher, 
T. A. Gibbons, J. D. D. Gladding, John Greiner, Jr., Leo 
A. Haggerty, Jas. A. Hannon, Jacob Hausam, MacDonald 
Heebner, L. A. Howell, W. B. Kramer, E. R. Kreitner, 
Frank L. Lally, William F. Langton, John W. Linen, Frank 
Malikowski, Leslie S. Marsh, T. A. Martinetti, M. J. 
Mooney, Andrew J. Motiska, George C. Nye, John J. 
O’Malley, Patrick J. O’Malley, Gordon T. Parry, F. H. 
Pierce, John P. Rawson, Thos. F. Reilly, Wm. Rodriguez, 
Harry J. Ryan, Geo. L. Schautz, Scth D. Speck, A. C. 
Stevens, Norris S. Swisher, Walter Tinsley, John T. 
Walters, Walter V. Watson, James A. Wynkoop. 


SEATTLE CHAPTER 


E. Banks Ansley, Harvey A. Barton, L. B. Benedict, 
Irving C. Bogardus, William R. Bow, John N. Bradt, 
George H. Brown, William T. Burke, Sherman L. Cad- 
well, Richard P. Callahan, G. W. Camp, Allan P. Cassel, 
H. H. Coleman, Thomas A. Colter, B. N. L. Davis, David 
L. Davis, A. T. Drew, Roscoe Drummond, L. W. Bilertsen, 
Raymond L. Elliott, J. D. Farmer, Jos. C. Glass, Victor R. 
Graves, Lawrence R. Harmon, L. V. Hitchman, B. A. 
Hoffeditz, George W. Huntley, Fred. F. Jackson, Roy S. 
Jensen, Clarence Linstrom, Peter F. Llewellyn, O. C. Loh- 
man, R, J. MacDonald, John H. McClure, Patrick McHugh, 
George E. Maine, Verne M. Miller, Geo. C. Morrill, J. A. 
Muldoon, John Muller, Alfred A. Nelson, Philip Nelson, 
A. E. Neville, E. G. Norris, H. E. Ousdahl, William A. 
Owen, Frederick A. Pease, Otto S. J. Pedersen, C. L. 
Phillips, W. C. Phillips, Andrew E. Pierson, J. L. Platt, 
D. G. Poland, Fred W. Ring, William F. Robins, Mark L. 
Saunders, W. G. Seelbach, J. C. Sloss, Charles K. Spear, 
W. H. Staley, A. R. Steele, Stanley E. Stewart, C. L. 
Stickney, C. B. Stott, Wm. L. Suiter, Leigh O. Thompson, 
C. H. Tyndall, James Vallentine, Roland Van Osterhout, 
Harry G. Venema, Geo. H. Walker, Oliver Weltzien, Ed- 
win J. Whitty, B. J. Wilms, R. Hayes Wilson, Ludwig L. 
Wold, L. E. Woods, L. H. Woolfolk. 


SPOKANE CHAPTER 


Otto F. Allgaier, J. C. Alston, Joseph Baily, J. Gill- 
more Bell, Joseph W. Bradley, Arnold F. Brunkow, C. R. 
Dahn, J. C. Ferguson, F. D. Graff, Charles A. Ham, Ray 
C. Ham, Edwin B. Hutcheck, Walter E. Kelley, H. E. 
McCroskey, J. E. McWilliams, Frank B. Peach, F. H. 
Piper, Carl G. Prestrud, Bertram A. Russell, H. W. San- 
ders, A. H. Sawins, Jr., G. G. Schneidler, Calvin Shu- 
maker, A. Stephens, Jr., F. F. Van Liew. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 


Laurence K. Arthur, A. N. Bergfeld, Frank C. Ball, 
S. B. Blair, Samuel C. Brasch, Ralph W. Bugbee, H. ©. 
Claudy, Arthur Cooney, Charles H. Dean, Hugo E. Diet- 
erichs, Alfred J. Dill, J. Thurston Farrar, Arthur W 
Haill, Frank N. Hall, Adolf H. Hanser, Edwin P. Har- 
rington, Walter T. Herzog, Franklin L. Johnson, R. I. 
Jones, Otto C. Kahl, John V. Keely, Robert D. Kerr, J. 
Klute, Clyde Kuntz, Wm. G. Lackey, Christ. H. Lake- 
brink, H. W. Lang, B. J. Lazar, Edward Lee, Geo. P. Me- 
Andrew, Griffin McCarthy, Joseph A. McCarthy, Single- 
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ton M. McElroy, Vernon A. McKee, R. L. Macklin, George 
L. Martin, Wm. McC. Martin, Arthur Meyer, F. J. Miller, 
O. H. Mitchell, Oscar J. Morris, Byron W. Moser, Oliver 
A. Oonk, Leslie C. Post, Herman H. Reinhard, A. W. 
Reiter, A. C. Riedell, John W. Rinkleff, Orlando A. Row- 
land, Fred H. Salzmann, Charles A. Schacht, O. F. 
Schweer, Roy E. Singleton, Chas. A. Tacke, George F. 
Torrey, James M. Turley, J. E. Uhrig, Frederick Vierling, 
Albert Wagenfuehr, Carl M. Walter, James A. Westbury, 
bee A. Wilkinson, George E. Wilucki, Clarence W. 
Wright. 


*ST. PAUL CHAPTER 


N. P. Delander, F. H. Delaney, H. R. Fairchild, 0. H. 
Flink, Albert Johnson, Clarence A. Maley, Hugh W. 
Martin, E. O. Nordstrom, Gilbert C. Utz. 


SYRACUSE CHAPTER 


Millard R. Ames, Roy E. Ashpole, Merle L. Bashore, 
William A. Boyd, John G. Bryant, John M. Egan, Clifford 
W. Fowler, S. Howard Fyler, James A. Haley, Frederick 
L. H. Holzer, Edward C. Kaufman, William T. McCaffrey, 
Frank B. McLoughlin, Albert B. Merrill, Ernest R. Mul- 
cock, Charles E. Nathaway, Leland W. Palmer, Harry W. 
Parrett, Robert B. Porter, Willard W. Seymour, Earl A. 
Van Deventer, Arthur A. White, Alfred L. Wise. 


TOLEDO CHAPTER 


Lester B. Martin, Leo E. Momenee, Charles H. 
Vischer. 
*UTICA CHAPTER 
Herbert N. Burrill, Grover C. Clark, Frank P. Mc- 


Ginty, David M. Williams. 
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*WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


F. G. Addison, Jr., W. R. Baum, Charles T. Beaumet, 
Albert H. Bedford, Raymond H. Berry, Chas. D. Boyer, 
Percy A. Brunger, A. C. Chewning, A. B. Claxton, F. B. 
Devereux, M. L. Dinwiddie, C. H. Doing, Jr., Dr. H. C. 
Duffy, Chas. C. Eckloff, C. Louis Eckloff, Joshua Evans, 
Jr., J. D. Faber, A. L. Fowler, Jr., Philip M. Garnett, 
Harry W. Gauss, Chris J. Gockeler, F. V. 
Haynes, Chas. W. Heider, Ernest E. Herrell, W. F. D. 
Herron, Hans W. Ireland, J. Burr Johnson, Lawrence H. 
Killmon, E. T. Love, R. McBurney, J. J. McDonnell, E. J. 
McQuade, Donald H. Manning, J. Webster Manning, 
Frederick D. Maphis, Fred L. Moore, Theodore J. Moore, 
A. C. Muddiman, William R. Nagel, Roy L. Neuhauser, 
A. M. Nevins, Fernand Petit, John A. Petty, Carroll 
Pierce, Maurice J. Pierce, Ross E. Pollock, James M. Rob- 
erts, Jr., W. T. Robey, Walter G. Rogers, B. W. Royce, 
Audley A. P. Savage, M. E. Slindee, Vincent B. Smith, 
W. W. Spaid, Adam Steinmetz, Joseph M. Tighe, A. R. 
Varela, H. P. White, Maurice Wilkins, J. Cassin Williams, 


E. S. Wolfe. 
WHEELING CHAPTER 
Henry L. Barth, Stanley Z. Beall, L. H. Buchse, 
William W. England, Charles Hartman, Harold S. Mar- 
tin, Albin E. Schubart, Louis J. Yaeger. 


WILKESBARRE CHAPTER 

Robert B. Baird, Charles S. Beach, Randall Berg, 
S. Oscar Boughner, Butler O. Bower, Walter A. Brom- 
field, Edward A. Byorick, John P. Chicallo, John F. Cor- 
rigan, Raymond G. Davenport, Charles E. Davies, Henry 
T. Harris, Ross H. Lloyd, William F. Luckenbach, Rich- 
ard H. Mitchell, George O. Motter, Thos. J. O’Connor, 
John Petro, Newell W. Rossman, William J. Ruff, Arthur 
B. Schooley, Harold Tippett, Michael J. Yurkanin. 


*Report of 1917 graduates not received. 


HALF MILLION A DAY IN LOANS TO FARMERS 


Five per cent. loans to farmers of the United States 
under the Federal farm loan system are being approved 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board at the rate of over one- 
half million dollars per day. A statement showing the 
volume of loans asked for by farm loan associations char- 
tered up to the close of business July 15 shows a total of 
432 farm loan associations chartered, and the total of 
loans of these chartered associations is $20,699,337.45. 

The average of loans asked for by each association 
has been slightly reduced during the past two weeks by 
reason of the greater number of loans being made in the 
eastern section where farms are smaller and loans cor- 
respondingly smaller. Texas still leads in the volume of 
loans, due to the large acreage of that state, and other 
states in the first division include California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Indiana, Maine, Montana, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Washington and Oklahoma. The loans to 
all of these chartered associations are being made just as 
rapidly as the Federal appraisers inspect the lands and 
the titles are approved. 

The following tabulation shows the division of Fed- 
eral Farm Loan business by states up to and including 
July 15, 1917: 


$1,774,264 


200,900 
392,390 
158,430 
136,960 
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INSTITUTE CQHAPTERGRAMS 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE ON WAR 


The paramount business of the United States of 
America at the present time is war. The paramount busi- 
ness of the members of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing—collectively and individually—primarily as American 
citizens and incidentally as American bank men—is like- 
wise war. Many Institute members have already enlisted 
in the army and navy. Others will be drafted. Those 
that remain will be efficient workers in making the next 
Liberty Loan a success. 

“Exactly when the next American war loan will be 
announced,” says President McWilliam in a letter to all 
chapter presidents, “is yet uncertain, but there is no un- 
certainty about the fact that its flotation will be a big 
job, in connection with which members of the American 
Institute of Banking are able and willing to do efficient 
work in educating the public. 

“As a first step in utilizing the Institute for such 
purpose, the presidents of all Chapters are hereby ap- 
pointed a Committee of the Whole, and requested to 
report in a general way to the Educational Director what 
service their respective organizations can render. 

“It is not contemplated that the Institute shall take 
up any independent campaign, but rather that through 
the various chapters it shall work under the direction of 
local committees now in existence or which may be 
created. 

“Let us prove that the Institute may be of real ser- 
vice to our country in its hour of trial.” 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN PROBLEMS 


The high cost of publication has created conditions in 
connection with JOURNAL-BULLETIN subscriptions that are 
embarrassing. The JOURNAL-BULLETIN is published by 
the American Bankers Association and heretofore Insti- 
tute Chapter members have been required to subscribe for 
the publication through their respective chapter treas- 
urers. Such subscriptions have been partially in lieu of 
dues to the national organization of the Institute that 
would otherwise have been necessitated. 

From subscriptions collected from chapter members 
through the general office of the Institute heretofore, the 
Institute has retained twenty-five cents and paid the bal- 
ance to the American Bankers Association. The increase 
in the cost of publication has made it necessary that the 
American Bankers Association should receive $1 a year 
from each individual Institute subscriber, which sum 
must be net. This means that the Institute must give up 
the twenty-five cents margin on its JoURNAL-BULLETIN 
subscriptions. 

To meet the conditions thus described the idea has 
been suggested that subscriptions to the JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN on the part of Institute Chapter members might 
be made optional instead of compulsory, and that the loss 
to the Institute occasioned by giving up the twenty-five 
cents margin on JOURNAL-BULLETINS heretofore in effect, 
might be made up by imposing direct dues upon chapters 
based upon active membership at the rate of twenty-five 
cents per member. In accordance with such plan the fol- 


lowing amendments to Institute by-laws are formally pro- 
posed: 


Resolved, That Section 4 of the Institute by-laws, 
reading as follows, be and hereby is repealed: 

“4. Members of the Institute shall consist of duly 
authorized chapters, whose individual members shall sub- 
scribe for the official publication of the Institute through 
their respective chapter treasurers at the rate of seventy- 
five cents a year, payable in monthly instalments. Duly 
enrolled students and graduates of the Institute outside 
the confines and suburbs of chapter cities and not mem- 
bers of any city chapter shall constitute the Corre- 
spondence Chapter.” 


Resolved, That in substitution for Section 4 thus re- 
pealed the following sections be and hereby are enacted: 

“4, Members of the Institute shall consist of duly 
constituted chapters. Such chapters shall pay to the 
Institute annual dues of twenty-five cents for each of 
their chapter members, such annual dues to be paid in 
quarterly instalments in advance. 

“5. Duly enrolled students and graduates of the In- 
stitute outside the confines and suburbs of chapter cities 
and not members of any city chapter shall constitute the 
Correspondence Chapter. The Correspondence Chapter 
shall pay dues to the national organization of the Insti- 
tute, based upon a single payment of twenty-five cents 
for each student hereafter enrolled in Part I (Banking) 
of the Institute study course, and a single payment of 
twenty-five cents for each student hereafter enrolled in 
Part II (Law) of the Institute study course. 

“6, -Individual members of chapters may subscribe 
personally for the JoURNAL-BULLETIN at the special rate 
of one dollar a year, payable in advance, direct to the 
American Bankers Association.” 


Resolved, That subsequent sections of the Institute 
by-laws be re-numbered in proper succession to the num- 
bers of the foregoing amendments. 

The Administration Committee of the American 
Bankers Association has approved the foregoing amend- 
ments, subject to their adoption by the Institute. 


HECHT ACCEPTS NOMINATION 


Editor, JOURNAL-BULLETIN: 

In accordance with the request of a large number of 
chapters as indicated in the telegrams which follow, and 
in response to the urgent desire of New Orleans Chapter, 
R. S. Hecht has accepted the nomination for the presidency 


of the American Institute of Banking. It is our pleasure 
to submit to the members of the American Institute of 
Banking, through the columns of the BULLETIN, copies of 
the telegrams addressed to Mr. Hecht, and a copy of his 
acceptance, as well as a resolution adopted unanimously 
at a special meeting of New Orleans Chapter on July 25. 


Telegrams to Mr. Hecht 
July 25, 1917. 

“The Institute will undoubtedly be called upon to ren- 
der most important service to our country during the 
period of the war with Germany, and should therefore 
have the best possible government during the coming 
year. For this reason the undersigned chapters feel 
that the Institute should avail itself of the experience 
and leadership of one of the men who have been promi- 
nently identified with it since its earliest days and there- 
fore call to the presidency a man like yourself. We know 
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that you have never sought the office and that it will be 
a personal sacrifice on your part to accept it, but we 
believe that you have always stood for the best things in 
the Institute and will make the kind of conservative, yet 
energetic, leader that we need in the present crisis of 
our country’s affairs. We, therefore, urge you to accept 
the nomination for the presidency for the ensuing year. 
We feel confident of your election if you will permit your 
name to come before the Chicago convention.” 

The above telegram is signed by the presidents of the 
following chapters: Albany, Austin, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Chattanooga, Dallas, Dayton, El Paso, Fort Worth, Hart- 
ford, Jacksonville, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Macon, Mobile, Nashville, New Haven, Providence, 
Rochester, San Antonio, San Francisco, Savannah, Scran- 
ton, Seattle, Spokane, Syracuse, Utica, Waco, Washing- 
ton and Wheeling. ATLANTA, GA. 


“A meeting of our delegates was held this afternoon 
at which action was taken as to our representation at 
Chicago. Mr. Hecht will have the support of Atlanta 


Chapter.” J. W. Speas, President, 
Atlanta Chapter, A. I. B. 


BALTIMORE, July 23, 1917. 


“At a special board meeting held yesterday Baltimore 
Chapter went on record as being in favor of your nomina- 
tion for the presidency of the American Institute of Bank- 


ing.” OLIveR C. WHITE, President, 
Baltimore Chapter, A. I. B. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 24, 1917. 


“I take pleasure in advising you that the board of 
governors of Philadelphia Chapter has unanimously in- 
dorsed the candidacy of R. S. Hecht for President of the 
American Institute of Banking and I have been instructed 


to so advise.” W. W. ALLEN, JR., President, 
Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. B. 


NEw York, July 25, 1917. 


“We desire to join most heartily in seconding your 
nomination for the presidency of the American Institute of 
Banking and unreservedly pledge you our individual sup- 


Port.” Rosert H. BEAN, Portland, Me. 
HERBERT E. STONE, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK W. BRYANT, Boston, Mass. 
J. A. SEaBorG, New York City. 
J. B. BIRMINGHAM, New York City. 
W. ELuswortH, New York City. 
A. F. MAXWELL, New York City. 
B. S. MILuer, New York City. 
H. R. Kinsey, New York City. 
Extract from telegram of acceptance: 

“The telegrams urging me to accept nomination for 
the Presidency of the Institute from you and thirty-three 
other chapters located in various sections of the country, 
have been received. I deeply appreciate the confidence 
which you show in me by tendering me this honor, and as 
our local chapter too has been urging me for many months 
to become a candidate, I have finally decided to accept the 
nomination. Both New Orleans Chapter and I are deeply 
grateful to you for your thoughtfulness in helping to 
initiate this movement, and for your kind offer of assist- 
ance in securing my election.” (Signed) R. S. HEecut. 
New Orleans, La., July 25, 1917. 
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Copy of preamble and resolution adopted by New 
Orleans Chapter, July 25, 1917: 


Whereas, New Orleans Chapter has for some time 
been endeavoring to induce Mr. R. S. Hecht to become a 
candidate for National President of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and now, 

Whereas, Mr. Hecht has this day received telegrams 
from the following Chapters: Albany, Atlanta, Austin, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Dallas, 
Dayton, El Paso, Fort Worth, Hartford, Jacksonville, 
Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Macon, Mobile, Nash- 
ville, New Haven, Philadelphia, Providence, Rochester, 
San Antonio, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, 
Spokane, Syracuse, Utica, Waco, Washington and Wheel- 
ing, endorsing him for National President and urging that 
he allow his name to be placed in nomination at the busi- 
ness meeting to be held in Chicago on September 12; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That it is the sense of this 
— meeting, at which these telegrams were presented, 
that we not only unanimously endorse Mr. Hecht for Na- 
tional President, but also urge him to allow his name to 
be placed in nomination at the meeting to be held in 
Chicago on September 12. This action is taken by New 
Orleans Chapter as a manifestation of our appreciation 
of his long and untiring efforts in the interest of the 
educational work which we have been conducting, because 
we feel that it is in a large measure due to his efforts 
that New Orleans Chapter has attained the enviable posi- 
tion which it now holds among the various chapters. For 
the past eleven years he has been one of the most active 
members of New Orleans Chapter, directing a large part 
of its educational work and conducting many of its 
courses, but never permitting his name to be put forward 
for any office. We further believe that Mr. Hecht’s 
activity in National Institute affairs should now be given 
recognition by his election as National President. He has 
given unstintingly of his time and thought to the welfare 
of the Institute as a whole for the past fifteen years; was 
one of the first members to receive the Institute certifi- 
cate; has been a member of the Executive Council for the 
past three years, and has served on various National Com- 
mittees. During the session of 1913-1914 he was chairman 
of the Educational Committee of the national organi- 
zation. 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary be in 
structed to write to the various chapters, sending thes« 
telegrams, thanking them for their interest in the matter 
and enclose a copy of this resolution. 

New Orleans Chapter thus has pleasure in presenting 
Mr. Hecht as its candidate for President of the American 
Institute of Banking, and cordially invites the support of 
the various chapters. 

NorBert B. HINCKLEY, President, 


July 26, 1917. New Orleans Chapter, A. I. B. 


PANAMA CHAPTER 

Another page has been added to Institute history in 
the organization of Panama Chapter, in the Republic of 
Panama last month. Thirty-six bank men have already 
joined, and efforts are being made to increase that num- 
ber. We have ordered the Institute text-books and expect 
to start a study class at once, under the direction of Dr. 
Harmodio Arias, who has already consented to teach the 
class. The following officers have been elected to serve 
until May, 1918: President, J. Peregrine Jones, Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation; vice-president, H. L. Ben- 
son, Commercial National Bank; secretary, J. C. Wein- 
berg, Panama Banking Company; treasurer, A. D. 
Melhado, Panama Banking Company. 

J. C. WEINBERG. 


NEW YORK PROMOTIONS 
Adolph F. Johnson, National Bank of Commerce, has 
been made auditor of that institution. George W. Walsh, 
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formerly with Harris, Forbes & Company, has been 
made assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Somerville Trust Company, Somerville, N. J. F. H. 
Oulcott, formerly with Holzman Brothers, has been made 
manager of the commercial department of the Acceptance 


Corporation. All are Institute graduates. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 

Educational and social activities within the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter have been at a standstill during the past 
month. As is customary, we do little or nothing in chap- 
ter work during July and August. Mr. Herrod, our new 
president, is busily engaged lining up his new committees, 
so that when the chapter season does begin they will be 
all ready to “do their bit.” We have hesitated in Pitts- 
burgh appointing any important committees until we 
found just how many of our boys would be conscripted. 
However, we are all hoping for a very successful season 
for 1917-18. H. E. REeEp. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


There has naturally been less activity in our work 
during the past month or two, but there has been no 
let-up in the efforts and endeavors of our educational 
committee in outlining their program and the studies we 
will attempt in the fall. The announcement of the 
educational courses will soon be published in our annual 
booklet, which will state in detail the work arranged for 
next year. We are planning a course in elementary bank- 
ing for the many young women who have found places 
in our institutions recently because of the call of the 
government for many of our members. It was thought 
that we would be obliged to move our chapter quarters 
owing to the fact that the building in which we are 
located had been sold, but advices received just before 
going to press indicate that we will remain in our present 
comfortable rooms. O. STuarRT WHITE. 


INSTITUTE GRADUATE PROMOTED 


Hilary W. Lucke, whose term as president of Balti- 
more Chapter recently expired, has been made an assistant 
cashier of the National City Bank of New York. For 
many years Mr. Lucke was connected with the Calvert 
Bank of Baltimore, resigning the position of assistant 
cashier there to accept appointment as Southern repre- 
sentative of the National City Bank. While the National 
City Bank is gaining a loyal, whole-souled worker, Balti- 
more Chapter is losing one of its staunch supporters, 
whose untiring, well-directed energy has meant much in 
the success of the chapter work. Of course, Mr. Lucke is 
an Institute graduate. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


Los Angeles Chapter is taking its yearly vacation at 
this time, which permits the one who records its activities 
to observe quietly the good results of the past year and 
the scope for the coming one, rather than to account the 
strenuous doings of a day at hand. 
assume the role of a large sifter the coming year. 


Our chapter will 
Here- 
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“table 


tofore the educational menu has been served 
d’hote”; from now on it will be “a la carte” (which does 


not indicate short orders by any means). Those members 
who have qualified for Institute certificates will now shape 
largely for themselves the work to be taken. The slackers 
and laggards will automatically be among the missing; 
but we believe the percentage of vacancies will be small. 
Looking back over the work accomplished last year, this 
chapter cannot recommend too highly the monthly open 
meeting, devoted to lectures by contemporary commercial 
men. Lawyers, bank officials, bond men, manufacturers 
and men in various branches of the government service 
were among those who so successfully taught and inter- 
ested us in their respective subjects. Among other good 
results of the A. I. B. in Los Angeles are several cases 
of promotion of members to official positions. Harry C. 
Hunt, Home Savings Bank, credits “Chapter” very largely 
in helping him to earn his desk as assistant cashier with 
that bank. J. C. Lipman, assistant cashier Bank of Italy, 
formerly of San Francisco and lately a member of our 
board of governors (working member), has accepted a 
higher position with his bank in its San Francisco office. 
Los Angeles Chapter regrets his going exceedingly, but 
no doubt San Francisco Chapter’s joy at his return will 
counterbalance. Another persistent worker for Los An- 
geles Chapter who has lifted himself another round on the 
ladder is George Naegle, now assistant cashier of the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank. From now on 
this chapter will have the benefit of his official support. 
JOSEPH COLEs. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


New York Chapter will do its bit to render the co- 
operative efforts of the American Institute of Banking 
most effective in assisting the government with the flota- 
tion of the second Liberty Loan. On July 16, the board 
of governors and the board of consuls of the chapter met 
in joint session to discuss and formulate plans for the 
campaign. The facts were well presented in the speeches 
of Guy Emerson, of the New York Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee; W. S. Kies, of the New York Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee; E. G. McWilliam and George E. Allen, of the 
American Institute of Banking. The unbounded patriot- 
ism displayed at this meeting took definite shape in the 
appointment of a committee of three, consisting of J. A. 
Seaborg, M. W. Harrison and F. W. Ellsworth, with 
power to work out a larger committee to be known as 
the Liberty Loan Committee of New York Chapter, and 
to act as mediary between this larger committee and the 
New York Liberty Loan Committee. During the past 
month our country’s call to “The Colors” has taken three 
of our officers: Frank M. Totton, chief consul; Charles M. 
Mead, librarian, and Gus Bottner, chairman of reception 
committee; and has also taken our former secretary, 
Harold S. Schultz. It is difficult to forecast at this time 
what the effects of the war situation on our fall educa- 
tional work will be. Our new president, A. F. Maxwell, 
and our new chairman of educationsl committee, J. B. 
Birmingham, with the co-operatic their committee- 
men, are putting forth every effo. ©. keep the work up 
to the usual high standard and to »..ake such adjustments 
in the circular as to meet the peculiar demands of the fall. 
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We are glad to note that F. E. Tyng, Jr., Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, won the prizes of $20 given 
by John Clausen of San Francisco Chapter and $10 given 
by The Burroughs Clearing House for the best paper on 
“The Opportunities for Advancement Afforded by the 
Study Courses of the American Institute of Banking.” 
The paper of Frank M. Totton received special praise. 
H. W. Lucke, who came to us recently from the Baltimore 


Chapter, has just been made assistant cashier at the 
National City Bank. The worth of two of our prominent 
and active members has been recently recognized by the 
National Bank of Commerce. R. W. Saunders, formerly 
auditor, has been appointed assistant cashier, and Adolph 
F. Johnson has been made auditor. Mr. Johnson i§ gain- 
ing distinction as an instructor in practical banking, hav- 
ing been recently added to the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity as instructor in this subject. W. ALCORN BRowN. 


BROADENING EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

No one can estimate the number of Institute men who 
will be drafted for war. Whether they go or not, each 
will do his part, for the American Institute of Banking 
is synonymous with patriotism. As it has been in Canada, 
so it will be in this country. The working forces in a 
number of banks will without doubt become depleted. 
New faces will be seen at the various windows. It is 
difficult to realize all this, for one who knows the Insti- 
tute man, knows that he is patriotic, and when on the 
fighting line will be more than equal to the occasion. But 
that is not all, he will come back again; he will be a 
new man; his experience will have taught him new 
things; he will have a new vision, and if he continues his 
services in the banking business, he will indeed be valu- 
able. Reports have come from Canada from time to time 
that the life of the great outdoors so permeates the bank 
clerk and the bank officer who goes to the front that when 
he does return, and on numerous occasions he has already 
returned—“up there’—the confinement of the banking 
business fails to appeal. But, nevertheless, he has a dif- 
ferent vision of life; he is another man, and the banks 
ean rely upon good material for the future and strong 
stuff to successfully conduct the affairs of the bank. There 
will be a new economic scheme after this war. People 
will think differently; they will talk differently; they will 
see differently. Perhaps we will have another kind of bank- 
ing business, who knows; but that is mere conjecture. 
The question is, we will find the Institute man in the 
front rank, well prepared and fully alive to the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. The place of the Institute man 
in the future is well established. 


MACON CHAPTER 


Macon Chapter is having its usual inactive summer 
period. The close of the past term was marked by a 
well attended banquet at the Hotel Lanier. An enjoy- 
able menu was served, following which an elaborate pro- 
gram was enjoyed by all present. L. P. Hillyer, director 
of the Atlanta Federal Reserve and president of 
the Bibb National Bank of Macon, acted as toastmaster. 
R. L. Anderson, member of the Macon Bar and special 
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guest, featured the responses in a stirring address cn 
“Character Building.” Other short talks were made by 
F. E. Williams and J. K. Hogan, of the official sta‘f of 
the Fourth National Bank; Arthur Branan, retiring 
president of the Macon Chapter, and Geo. B. Clarke, 
vice-president of the Citizens and Southern Bank. Mr. 
Clarke is a recent comer to Macon, and it was his first 
appearance before the Macon Chapter. He held his audi- 
tors spellbound by his brief, right to the point talk on 
the “Duties of a Bank Clerk.” The amusement of the 
occasion was furnished by Frank Branan, of the Fourth 
National, who made quite a humorous talk, and Frank 
Donnelly, manager of the savings department of the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, who delighted all with several 
vocal selections. To close the program the committee had 
planned to deliver the first Institute certificates ever re- 
ceived by Macon bankers, but they were delayed in com- 
ing and the successful young men had to be content with 
just having their names announced. This was done amid 
great applause. The certificates have since arrived and 
been delivered. They were awarded to: S. H. Buxton, 
Arthur Branan, Paul E. Davis, Guy Huthnance, G. C. 
McWhirter, Maynard B. Smith, R. F. Fincher, R. J. Tay- 
lor, Jr., W. A. Chappell and H. P. Smith. The following 
young men received credit for a one-year term: Vance 
King, J. L. Burt, C. F. Heard, C. A. Williamson, Candler 
Brooks. The Macon Clearing House Association appro- 
priated money to send a man to Chicago in September 
with the understanding that the beneficiary should be the 
man who made the highest mark in the examination, pro- 
vided he was active in all Institute affairs. G. C. Mc- 
Whirter, who contributed the best paper, has moved to 
Richmond to become manager of the Richmond Clearing 
House, and is unable to attend. While we have as yet 
found no way of ascertaining who contributed the next 
best paper, it is hoped that we may be able to make a 
selection which will in all ways be satisfactory. 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 


Fourteen new names were added to Kansas City 
Chapter’s list of Institute certificate holders as a result 
of the examinations held at the close of last year’s work. 
This gives our chapter a total of fifty-two certificate 
holders—about 15 per cent. of our membership. Seven 
of these have left Kansas City to accept positions else- 
where, but practically 100 per cent. of those remaining 
are active in the work of the Chapter. A number of our 
members had planned to attend the Denver convention, 
and some disappointment was expressed that the plans 
for said convention were changed. We, however, humbly 
submit to the will of our superiors and, no doubt, the 
wisdom of ‘their act will become very evident to us in 
the near future. While we are inactive just now, it is 
only resting for the “big drive” this fall. Much assist- 
ance was given by the chapter in the sale of the Liberty 
bonds, and President Potts plans to make us still more 
useful in the sale of future bond issues. The next year’s 
outlook for our graduate class is especially bright. With 
a large addition to its membership, a definite course of 
study and our live, aggressive leader, Frank W. Wilson, 
we look forward to a very successful year. 


J. B. McCarter. 


= 
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DORRIS FOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


At the recent banquet of Nashville Chapter, A. C. 
Dorris, Fourth and First National Bank, was nominated 
for member of the Executive Council of the Institute. 
Mr. Dorris is an Institute graduate, an active member of 
Nashville Chapter and has held office in both the chapter 
and the Institute. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


The war is responsible for the loss to the Portland 
banks of a number cf A. I. B. members, the most promi- 
nent being our esteemed president, E. C. Sammons, and 
vice-president, Godfrey Blohm, now in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Training Camp at the Presidio. Instead of manipu- 
lating adding machines and pens, the boys are now arising 
at 4:45 a. M. and working hard all day learning military 
tactics. In spite of the fact that the work in the camp 
is gruelling, every one of the members from Portland have 
so far made good, and most of them have received their 
commissions; Blohm received his before leaving for the 
training camp, being among the first so honored. Those 
members who are still on the banking job are locking for- 
ward to the work in the Institute classes this autumn. 
The work last year, under the guidance of Professor D. W. 
Morton, dean of the University of Oregon School of Com- 
merce, was such a pleasure, that all are anxious to again 
take up the course and make the most of the opportunity 
afforded. Professor J. H. Hendrickson and A. E. Gebhart 
will conduct the classes in “Commercial Law” and “Nego- 
tiable Instruments,” while Professor Morton will have 
charge of the forum classes. These classes will begin in 
September. Chairmen of the various committees, ap- 
pointed by President A. B. Nordling for the coming year, 
are as follows: A. L. Fraley, educational committee; 
Walter Knack, entertainment committee; C. E. Ruppe, 
publicity; L. A. Perry, ways and means; T. H. West, pub- 
lic affairs. President Nordling is making an effort to 
have the coming year the most successful in every way, at 
the end of which it is hoped the chapter rolls will include 
the name of every bank clerk in the city. ©¢, ER, Ruppr. 


NASHVILLE CHAPTER 


The Nashville Chapter has completed what has been 
by far it’s most successful year in all respects. To begin 
he year a number of the more interested men held sev- 
eral meetings to devise a plan whereby the chapter would 
become a more positive force in the education and broad- 
ening of bank clerks. After a great deal of thought had 
been put on this subject, this committee of about twelve 
men decided to personally finance a banquet at which R. 
S. Hecht, of New Orleans, was to be the guest of honor 
and the principal speaker. The banquet was gratis. The 
effect of this was shown at the banquet, at which there 
were about 130 men, many of whom had never been inter- 
ested in the affairs of the chapter. Mr. Hecht’s address, 
“What the Institute Is Doing,” was so forceful, and so 
applicable to the lives of the men listening that 130 men 
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came into the chapter, making our membership larger 
by far than it has ever been before. After this affair had 
been carried through, work was commenced with the view 
of securing financial aid from our local clearing house. 
In this we were graciously assisted by numerous other 
chapters, throughout the country, who kindly gave us 
information in respect to their finances. Mr. Hecht’s visit 
and this propaganda secured from other chapters, to- 
gether with the interested spirit of the chapter member- 
ship made it possible for the Nashville Chapter to secure 
a donation from the Nashville Clearing House of $50 
a month for the support of the chapter. 

A summary of our year’s work shows, with a mem- 
bership of 180, an average attendance at our class in 
“Banks and Banking” of thirty men. Besides this class, in 
part one of the Institute standard study course, classes 
were held in public speaking, consisting of sixteen mem- 
bers, a class in elementary banking with eighteen mem- 
bers and a class in post-graduate work of eight members. 
Ten men were graduated from part one of the Institute 
standard study course. During the year the chapter was 
able to have the pleasure of listening to two splendid ad- 
dresses delivered by Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, together with addresses by promi- 
nent local men at our regular monthly meetings. Our 
annual debate with Chattanooga Chapter was held, but 
resulted in a defeat for us. To the members of the 
Nashville Chapter who have been interested in the per- 
petuation and welfare of the chapter, this year’s work 
has been a great gratification and a source of pride and 
pleasure, nevertheless, with the realization that one man 
has been more responsible for the continuation and up- 
building of the Nashville Chapter than any other. The 
writer refers to A. C. Dorris, who, at our closing banquet, 
was nominated as a candidate for Executive Councilman 
at the Chicago convention. Mr. Dorris’ years of effort in 
behalf of the Institute have, we feel, entitled him to any 
honor which might be placed on him. A charter member 
of the Nashville Chapter, a member of our first inter- 
city debating team, a member of the team which defeated 
Chicago in debate last year, and through it all a brilliant 
and earnest worker, advancing the interests of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. He has held with efficiency 
every position in the Nashville Chapter, including the 
presidency, and has served most effectively as the chair- 
man of the educational committee. Mr. Dorris’ honors 
and work have in no sense been confined to the Nashville 
Chapter. He is an Institute graduate, and has at his 
own expense been the representative of the Nashville 
Chapter at six annual conventions. In 1911, at the 
Rochester convention, he won first place in a contest on 
the subject of “Institute Education.” This contest con- 
sisted of a ten-minute extemporaneous talk, in which the 
ecntestant had to advance an original thought on Insti- 
tute education, the contestants including representatives 
of a number of the larger chapters. At this convention 
Mr. Dorris was elected secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and held this dignified position with 
honor. While in this office he personally assisted in the 
organization of chapters elsewhere. On account of his 
splendid knowledge and equipment, Nashville Chapter, 
knowing of Mr. Dorris’ zeal and ability in Institute work, 
feels that he is a man wonderfully equipped for the posi- 
ticn of Executive Councilman of The American Institute 


of Banking. DEWITT CARTER. 
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MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


REPORTED FROM JUNE 24 TO JULY 25, 1917 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. The General Secretary of the 
Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the membership list correct and giving 


publicity through the columns of the JouRNAL-BULLETIN. 


Nogales..........Santa Cruz Valley Bank & Trust Co- 
— converted to Nogales National 
ank. 

National Bank succeeded by 

itizens Bank. 

-Bank of Sherman changed to First 
National Bank. 

. Wendell State Bank succeeded by Re- 
liance State Bank. 

Springfield.......State National Bank succeeded by 

State Bank of Springfield. 


Arkansas. 


Illinois. Chicago. 


Wilmette........ Wilmette Exchange State Bank changed 
to Wilmette State Bank. 
Moines...... Citizens National Bank consolidated 
. with Iowa National Bank. 
Wichita..... «+++. Union State Bank succeeded by Union 


National Bank. 


..Norwood National Bank succeeded by 
Norwood Trust Co. 


Massachusetts.... Norwood.. 


Mississippi.......Philadelphia...... First National Bank succeeded by 
Citizens Bank. 
Montana.....+ee.Devon..... snowed C. H. Sands & Co. succeeded by Secur- 


ity State Bank. 


++..-Hysham State Bank succeeded by First 
National Bank. 


.. First State Bank converted to First 
National Bank. 
Nevada.....+.++. Virginia City.....Bank of California, N. A., discon- 
tinued. 
North Carolina...Hickory.........Hickory Banking & Trust Co. succeeded 
by Consvlidated Trust Co. 


Hysham.... 


New York.......New York.......The Public Bank and its branches at 
Broadway Branch, Madison Avenue 
Branch, New York, N.Y., and 
branch at Pitkin Avenue Branch, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., changed to Public 
National Bank. 
Wow N. B. Stark & Co., New York, N. Y., 
moved to Montreal, Canada. 


.. First National Bank changed to First 


Trust Co. 
Oklahoma..... wos National Bank merging with 
Oklahoma State Bank. 
Prue.....+......Prue State Bank, Prue, Oklahoma, 
succeeded by Citizens State Bank, 
Hominy, Oklahoma. 
Oregon......-... Marshfield....... Flanagan & Bennett Bank succeeded by 


Bank of Southwestern Oregon. 


Myrtle Point..... Flanagan & Bennett Bank succeeded by 
Bank of Southwestern Oregon. 
ee Scandinavian - American Bank 
ceeded by State Bank of Portland. 
Pennsylvania..... Philadelphia...... Graham & Co. succeeded by Graham, 


Parsons & Co. 

- Scranton Savings & Dime Bank merged 
with Peoples National Bank as Peo- 
ples Savings and Dime Bank. 

-Centreville National Bank of Warwick, 

Centgeville, R. I. (Now town of 
Arctic). 
Virginia......... Newport News...Schmelz Brothers Bankers converted to 
Schmelz National Bank. 
West Virginia....Wheeling..... ...Ciiizens Savings & Trust Co. merged 
with Peoples Bank as Citizens- 
Peoples Trust Co. 


Scranton........ 


Rhode Island.....Centreville...... 


SERVICE TO THE BANKS AND TO THE NATION 


(Continued from page 117) 


of the American Bankers Association. 
termining factor in the war. 
is to increase food. 


Food will be a de- 
The work of this Commission 
It will thereby help to win the war. 


PROTECTION. 


During the last year, through the efforts of the Pro- 
tective Department, 362 people who had defrauded or 
attempted to defraud banks were arrested; 152 were con- 
victed, the others await trial or have been released because 
of confused evidence, faulty prosecution or for other rea- 
sons. The best available information shows that since 
tle institution of the protective feature, banks which are 
not members have sustained a loss of $2,242,944.83 from 
burglaries, while the members of the American Bankers 
Association have sustained a loss of only $298,359.22. This 
shows the “yeggs” respect the A. B. A. membership sign. 
INSURANCE. 

It is the business of the Insurance Committee to com- 
pile proper insurance and bond contract forms for the 
benefit of the member banks. It keeps these forms re- 
vised and changed to meet varying conditions. Through 
its efforts great reductions have been made in the cost 
of bank insurance. The committee has investigated claims 
aggregating hundreds of thousands of dollars, and has 
been of great assistance in adjusting these claims. In 
three thonths, the committee has assisted in collecting de- 
layed claims exceeding $20,000. 

This committee has recently succeeded in securing a 


reduction of 20 per cent. in the cost of fidelity bonds 
which makes possible an annual saving of $400,000 on the 
$2,000,000 of premiums paid by member banks for this 
form of insurance. 


OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE. 


Service is rendered daily by the Clearing House, Na- 
tional, State, Savings Bank and Trust Company Sections 
to the respective institutions which they are especially 
equipped to serve. These various sections exert their 
efforts in the direction of bringing about betterments 
in the methods, systems and practices among banks. In 
addition to their efforts, the Association has various 
committees and commissions throughout the country that 
are constantly at work. The JOURNAL-BULLETIN conveys 
to its 38,000 subscribers the most valuable and up-to-date 
information upon the leading financial topics. The Li- 
brary supplies from its store of information material upon 
financial and banking subjects that cannot be found else- 
where. The machinery of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, when coupled with that of the various state asso- 
ciations, their group and county subdivisions, and the 
Clearing House Associations, afford a most highly valu- 
able, efficient and inexpensive means of co-operation. 
Through this instrumentality questions of importance and 
of vital interest to banks may be discussed and solved, 
sentiment may be crystallized, opinions may be molded 
and the solid strength of the banking fraternity may be 
marshalled in support of corrective and constructive policy. 
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NEW AND REGAINED MEMBERS FROM JUNE 26 TO JULY 25, 1917, INCLUSIVE 


Arizona 
Bank of Bowie, Bowie. 


Arkansas 
Bank of Nashville, Nashville. 


California 


3ank of Corning, Corni 
Hanford National 
Bank of Hopland, Hopland. 
First National Bank, Yorba Linda. 


Colorado 


New Castle State Bank, New Castle. 
State Bank of Raymer, New Raymer 
Farmers State Bank, Platteville. 
Farmers State Bank, S 
First State Bank, Swi 


Delaware 
Farmers Bank, Dover. 


Georgia 


Montgomery County Bank, Ailey. 
Pitts Banking Co., Pitts. 


Idaho 
First State Bank, Challis. 


illinois 


Anna State & Trust Bank, Anna 
The Ashley Bank, Ashley. 
Corn Belt Bank, Bloomington. 


State Bank of Lake Zurich, Lake Zurich. 


Peoples State Bank, Mansfield. 
Marbold State Bank, Middletown. 


Indiana 
Millersburg State Bank, Millersburz. 
New Haven State Bank, New Haven. 
Bank of Wheatfield, Wheatfield. 


iowa 


Citizens Bank, Afton. 
First National Bank, Akron. 


Story County Trust & Savings Bank, Ames. 


Citizens State Bank, Arthur. 

First National Bank, Aurelia 
First National Bank, Charter Oak. 
Towa Savings Bank, ‘Coon Rapids. 
Iowa State Savings Bank, Creston. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Cushing. 
Peoples Savings Bank, Delta. 
First National Bank, Derby. 
Central Trust Co., Des Moines. 
State Bank of Dexter, Dexter. 
State Bank of Dumont, Dumont. 
Security Savings Bank, Eagle Grove. 
Bank of Earlham, Earlham. 
Farmers State Bank, Elberon. 
Fairfax Savings Bank, Fairfax. 


Fort Dodge National Bank, Fort Dodge. 


Farmers Savings Bank, Garwin 
First National Bank, Graettinge 
Hubbard State Bank, tte 
Huxley Savings Bank, Huxley. 
Keosauqua State Bank, Keosauqua. 
Bank of Lacona, Lacona. 
Farmers State Bank, Lake City. 
Farmers State Bank, Larrabee. 
Legrand Savings Bank, Legrand. 
Exchange National Bank, Leon 


Libertyville Savings Bank, Libertyville, 


Farmers Savings Bank, Livermore. 
Stockmens Savings Bank, Long Grove. 


McCallsburg State Bank, McCalisburg. 


Farmers Savings Bank, Manson. 
First State Bank, Mapleton. 
Central Trust Co., Mason City 


Dallas County Savings Bank, Minburn. 


Monroe National Bank, Monroe. 
Jones County Trust & Saving 
cello. 
Palo Savings Bank, Palo. 
First National Bank, Pleasantville. 
First National Bank, Pocahontas. 
First National Bank, Pomeroy. 
Redfield Savings Bank, Redficld. 
German Savings Bank, Remsen. 
First National Bank, Rippe 
Citizens Savings Bank, River 
Farmers Savings Bank, Ruthven. 
State Savings Bank, Sharpsbur< 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, She!fi 
Farmers Savings Bank, Slater. 
First National Bank, Spencer 


Monti- 


Commercial National Bank, Storm Lake. 


Story City National Bank, Story City. 
State Bank of Stratford, Stratford. 


lowa—Continued. 


State Bank of Thompson, Thompson. 
Waterloo Bank & Trust "Co. Waterloo. 
Citizens Savings Bank, West Branch, 
West Branch State Bank, West Branch. 
Winfield State Bank, Winfield. 
Woodbine Savings Bank, Woodbine. 


Kansas 
Farmers State Bank, Bucklin. 


Kentucky 
Peoples Bank, Bardstown. 
Citizens Bank, Carrsville. 
Island Deposit Bank, Island. 
Marion Bank, Marion. 
Exchange Bank, Millersburg. 
First National Bank, Whitesburg. 


Maine 


Newport Trust Co., Newport. 
Massachusetts 
Grove Hall Savings Bank, Boston, 
Second National Bank, Malden, 
Walpole Trust Co., W alpole. 


Mich:gan 


Bark River State Bank, Bar! 
Belding Savings Bank, Beldi: 
Davison State Bank, Davison 
Commonwealth Savings Bank 
Bank of Erie, Erie. 

First National Bank, Flint. 
First State & Savings Bank, Flushing. 


Ri ver. 


Detroit. 


City Trust & Savings Bank, Branch A, Grand 


Rapids. 


City Trust & Savings Bank, Branch B. Grand 


Rapids. 
Grosse Pointe Savings Bank, Grosse Pinte. 
First State Bank, Holland. 


First State Savings Bank, Muskegon Heights 


Negaunee State Bank, Nagaunee. 
First State Bank, Powers. f 
State Savings Bank, Scottville. 


Minnesota 


Farmers State Bank, Chisago City. 
Farmers State Bank, Eyota. 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Litchfield. 


State Bank of Loretto, Loretto. 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank, New Ulm. 


Princeton State Bank, Princeton. 
First National Bank, Spring Valley. 
Citizens State Bank, Tracy. 


Mississipp! 
Wilson Banking Co., Greenwood. 
Bank of Hickory, Hickory (Regained). 
Bank of Quitman, Quitman. 


Biissouri 
Bank of Bunker, Bunker. 
Ellington Bank, Ellington. 
Bank of Jamesport, Jamesport. 
Liberty Trust Co., Kansas City. 
Monroe City Bank, Monroe City. 
Citizens Bank, Pacific. 


Montana 
First National Bank, Bainville. 
First National Bank, Carter 
Farmers-Stockgrowers Bank, Glasgow. 
First National Bank, Pompeys Pillar. 
First National Bank, Scobey. 
First National Bank, Twin Bridges. 
First National Bank, Whitehall. 
First State Bank, Winifred. 


Nebraska 
Angora State Bank, Angora. 
First National Bank, Benedict. 
Bridgeport Bank, Bridgeport. 
Commercial National Ban uk, Co! 
Exchange Bank, Gibbon. 
City State Bank, Sutton. 
Venango State Bank, Venang: 
Citizens State Bank, Wood Lake. 


Nevada 
Stockgrowers & Ranchers Bank, Reno. 


New Jersey 
Merchants National Bank, Asbury Park. 
Washington Trust Co., Newark. 


New Mexico 
Citizens Bank, Fort Sumner. 
First Nationa! Bank, Hot Springs. 


New York 


Bath National Bank, Bath. 
First National Bank, East Islip. 
Mercantile Bank, New York. 
ushwick Savings Bank, Brookl 
Rushville State Bank, Rushville,” York. 
First National Bank, 'Weedsport. 


North Carolina 


Bank of Yancey, Burnsville. 
State Bank & Trust Co., Dunn. 
Bank of Parkton, Parkton. 


North Dakota 


First National Bank, Churchs Ferry. 
First State Bank, Dunn Center, 
Dakota Savings Bank, Fargo. 

First National Bank, Mohall. 
Middlewest Trust Co., Valiey City. 


Ohio 


First National Bank, Celina, 


Oklahoma 


First State Bank, Gray. 

Bank of Mounds, Mounds. 

Bank of Randlett, Randlett. 
Waurika National Bank, Waurika, 


Oregon 


Cove State Bank, Cove. 
Gold Hill Bank, Gold Hill. 
Farmers & Stockgrowers 


National Bank, 
Heppner. 


Pennsylvania 


Farmers Trust & Mortgage Co., Johnstown 
Pittsburgh State Bank, Pittsburgh. 

Peoples State Bank, Red Lion. 

First National Bank, Saltsburg. 

Central National Bank, York. 


Rhode Island 


Wakefield Institution for Savings, Wakefield 


South Carolina 


Commercial Bank, Estill. 


South Dakota 


First State Bank, Presho. 
Tripp State Bank, Tripp. 


Tennessee 


Bank of Algood, Algood. 

Peoples Bank, Humboldt. 

Peoples State Bank, Newbern. 
Farmers & Traders Bank, Smithville 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Smithville. 


Texas 


Farmers Bank, Duncanville. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Kened 
First National Bank, Mabank. 

Peoples State Bank, P. l 

First State Bank, Richland Springs. 
Guaranty State Bank, Willis. 


Utah 


Peoples State Bank, American Fork. 
Eureka Banking Co., Eureka. 

Fruit Growers State Bank, Green River 
Manti City Savings Bank, Manti. 
Jordan Valley Bank, Riverton. 
Wellsville State Bank, Wellsville, 


Virginia 


Bank of Bland County, Bland. 

Bank of Carson, Carson. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Chase City 
Bank of Crozet, Crozet. 

Bank of Grundy, Grundy. 

State Bank of Kenbrid ge, Kenbridge. 
Mt. Solon Bank, Mt. Sglon. 
Fauquier-Loudoun Bank, Upperville 


West Virginia 


Bank of Dunbar, Dunbar. 
Bank of Hillsboro, Hillsboro. 


Wisconsin 


Fairwater State Bank, Fairwater. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lena 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Crandon. 

First National Bank, Phillips. 

Theresa State Bank, Theresa. 

Peoples State Bank, Whitehall. 


North 


Mexico 


Petroleum Banking & Trust Co., Tampico, 
Tamaulipas. 
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